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FOREWORD 


C6 HIS BOOK is the work of a country historian — a 

self-taught student of local history who wrote down 
what he had learned from observation and from con- 
versation with residents whose parents and grandparents 
had lived in Hunterdon County under Colonial govern- 
ment and during the Revolutionary War. 


The reader will note on the title page that “‘the author 
is believed to have been John W. Lequear.”’ It is so stated 
because diligent search over a period of years has failed 
to reveal written verification that Lequear was the auth- 
or and no person living can testify to his authorship. But 
all the circumstantial evidence is overwhelmingly in his 
favor. In fact it is hard to believe anyone else could have 
written the articles which constitute the text of this 
volume. 


Mr. Hiram E. Deats, who succeeded John W. Lequear 
as secretary of the Hunterdon County Historical Society 
in 1905, upon the latter’s death, and served in that office 
more than fifty years, is no person to set down as fact 
something that is based on mere assumption. Mr. Deats 
firmly believes that Lequear was the author. 


These articles bearing the modest single-column title 
“Traditions of Our Ancestors” appeared in the now de- 
funct Hunterdon Republican, of Flemington, starting in 
December, 1869, and continuing well into the summer 
of the following year. Recognizing their interest and 
value, Mr. Deats about thirty-five years ago instituted an 
inquiry to determine positively whether Lequear was the 
author. From the late William G. Callis, who had been a 
young printer employed by Hunterdon Republican in 
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in 1869-70, he learned only that one McNally, supposedly 
a resident of New Hope, Pa., delivered the copy to the 
newspaper office. No one at New Hope had any recollec- 
tion of a resident by that name —certainly none who 
was interested in the topics dealt with in the “chapters” 
that had appeared in the newspaper. Following up an- 
other trail, Mr. Deats found that the words “Copyright 
Secured,” which appeared in brackets under the standing 
title, meant nothing. There is no record that the work 
was ever copyrighted. 


Republication of these articles was recommended by 
the Hunterdon County Historical Society at a meeting in 
1955, shortly after the society was reactivated and re- 
organized. Mr. Deats had carefully preserved clippings of 
the articles and they were made available to Hunterdon 
County Democrat of which newspaper the editor and 
publisher of this book is also editor and publisher. Hence 
you have here a country-style book of history, reprinted 
from newspaper type, supplemented in this case by pic- 
tures showing scenes mentioned by the author as they 
appear today. ‘This is done in order to kindle in present- 
day residents a lively interest in the history and traditions 
of Old Hunterdon. 


The editor of this book was confronted with the prob- 
lem of rearranging the text to fit into a more logical 
scheme of presentation than the rather hit-or-miss one 
that the author had followed in submitting his manu- 
script to the newspaper. This would have involved ex- 
tensive rewriting. It would have meant taking liberties 
which, we concluded, could not be justified. Hence the 
lack of sequence, even within chapters, which, of course, 
were not chapters at all but random writings cut to a 
length that would fit into the space that could be spared 
in a four-page weekly newspaper — probably about as 
much as a good country compositor could set into type 
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in a working day — a day early in the newspaper week, 
when pressure was off. 


The title ““Traditions of Hunterdon” has been affixed 
to this book as one that is more appropriate and less like- 
ly to be in conflict with that of any previously published 
volume. This decision was reached after some of the sig- 
natures were printed; hence the original title appears on 
the pages bearing text. 


Mr. Deats has described John W. Lequear from mem- 
ory as “a farmer and surveyor — one of those old-style 
farmers who was a good neighbor to everyone — a rather 
modest man.” He adds, regretfully: “I am sorry that I 
did not point him down on his authorship of this work 
when he was still alive.” 


Mr. Deats’s description of Lequear as a kindly, modest 
man — “a good neighbor to everyone’ — goes far to ex- 
plain his desire to remain anonymous. He probably did 
not want to bring down on his head the condemnation of 
the descendants of some personages whose dealings his 
writings would reveal as not always above reproach. 
Then, too, the newspaper publisher may have cautioned, 
for business reasons or possibly to add interest to the 
weekly feature, that the series not carry a by-line. 


The writer of this introduction has spent many hours 
reading letters, drafts in Lequear’s handwriting of arti- 
cles which had apparently been intended for publication, 
the daily record which he kept of personal, social and 
occupational activities and scores of his personal papers. 
We are not only convinced that Lequear was the author 
of the series entitled ‘““Traditions of Our Ancestors,” 
but, to repeat, doubt if anyone else could have written 
them. We fully concur with Mr. Deats who says “John 
Lequear had peculiarities of expression, and there are so 
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many of these in the stories that I doubt if someone who 
listened to his conversation could have copied them.” 


Mrs. Harriet Lequear Hann, of Trenton, John W. Le- 
quear’s youngest and only surviving child, was inter- 
viewed. She recalls her father’s keen interest in Hunter- 
don County history and agrees that he was probably the 
author. Altho she does not remember his making refer- 
ence to this particular series of articles, which were pub- 
lished before she was born, she remembers that he fre- 
quently did write for the Hunterdon Republican. 


The author was certainly a man of extraordinary in- 
telligence, with more than average interest in land titles 
— the metes and bounds of properties. He reveals an inti- 
mate knowledge of roads, by-roads, rivers and other geo- 
graphical and topographical features of the countryside. 
His writings deal with a country over which he had car- 
ried his transit, checking the results of his own surveys 
with the ancient sheepskin and parchment deeds to which 
frequent and extended reference is made. 


As a conveyancer, commissioner of deeds and an engin- 
eer who had walked over most of the territory, field by 
field, John W. Lequear was in a position as were few 
others, to tell the story of the early settlers and owners. 
Moreover, Lequear had a keen interest in geneology and 
history. He was one of the founders of the Hunterdon 
County Historical Society in 1885. The Democrat-A dver- 
tiser in the obituary notice published at the time of his 
death said: “The press of Hunterdon will especially miss 
him as a contributor of historical articles.” He no doubt 
found subjects about which to write in conversations with 
his surveying clients as he sat at their noon-day dinner ta- 
bles or, on occasions when he remained over night, in 
evening fireside discussions when the elder members of 
the household would recount incidents of their child- 
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hood or repeat the legends they had heard from their 
fathers and mothers and from neighbors whose span of 
life reached back to early times. 


Lequear’s daily record for 1869 could not be found, 
but in the early months of 1870, when the articles were 
being published, he makes frequent reference to his 
“writing” activities. | 

For example: 


March 7 — “Writing and took Frank to Frenchtown.” 
March 11 — “I went to Frenchtown to write.” 


March 24— “Cold and blustery. I went below to 
write.” 


April 2 — “Rain storm, writing.” 

April 5 — “Quite a snow last night. About 6 in. deep. 
Chilly today with squalls. Writing.” 

April 20 — “Writing and planting peach blow pota- 
toes.” 


And there are many others — to “writing.” As a con- 
veyancer Lequear did much writing. But during this 
particular period he made an uncommon number of ref- 
erences to this form of activity. 


Lequear, in a personal letter, expressed regret at his 
lack of formal education. Dated April 13, 1860 and ad- 
dressed to Thomas H. Rittenhouse, then a student, who 
was a brother of Lequear’s second wife, it says: 


“I received your letter in due time by which I was in- 
formed you were all well and that you was (sic) attending 
school during the past winter. I have often regretted that 
I had not an opportunity of studying some of the higher 
branches under a good teacher. In my younger days I 
did not get a right start. My best days for learning was 
(stc) passed with such teachers as Ferdinand TenEyck 
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by which I learned errors which took me another quarter 
to unlearn, so that I made but little advancement. 


“John Everitt gave me more instruction in arithmetic 
than any previous teacher, but I learned more of the 
true principles of the common branches since I left school 
than I ever did there, and shall I say that I have learned 
a great deal since I have passed thirty years of age? 


“T can write better, read better, spell better and under- 
stand arithmetic much better than I ever did at school. 


“IT have now become well acquainted with the theory 
and practice of surveying. I have done surveying and 
writing during the past year to the amount of $40 and 
when I am thrown in company with men who have en- 
joyed greater opportunities of becoming learned than I 
have, I find them my superiors only in the use of the 
tongue, a faculty I never possessed in a very high degree, 
but I always try to learn something. I often wonder what 
young men see in spending their evenings in a bar room 
or store where they can be learning nothing that will con- 
tribute to make a man of them.” 


One can see from the foregoing that John W. Lequear 
was largely self-taught. In later letters to ‘Thomas H. Rit- 
tenhouse, whom he addressed always as “Dear Brother,” 
he followed the latter’s progress thru preparatory school 
at Blairstown, thru Princeton College and then the Bap- 
tist Theological Seminary in Chicago. Their letters 
soared to lofty heights in discussing religious philosophy. 
Lequear revealed himself as one who was especially well 
read in the fields of history, Christian theology and the 
science of agriculture. 


While land surveying supplemented his income, Le- 
quear was primarily a farmer and his daily record is a 
revelation of the agricultural practices of the time and of 
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his keen interest in everything that affected the produc- 
tion from his own fields and from those of his neighbors. 
He set down the weather each day and he was one of the 
government's earliest crop reporters in New Jersey. 


The following is from an autobiographical sketch — 
unfortunately not complete — found among Lequear’s 
papers: 

“John W. Lequear was born in Delaware ‘Township 
then a part of Amwell, on what is known as the Hart- 
pence farm, near Rosemont, on the 11th of March 1823. 
His parents were John Lequear and Elizabeth Water- 
house. 


“In the spring of 1825 his parents moved to the old 
homestead Lequear farm in Kingwood Township, where 
his father died in 1836. John W. attended the district 
school in his boyhood days and no other, but here he 
laid the foundation of an education that has fitted him 
for a life of usefulness, combining with it land survey- 
ing, never having held any political office. And John W. 
has followed the same lines of occupation, being the third 
of the name who has followed land surveying. 


“His ancestor was John Bray, who is supposed to be 
of English origin, settled at Middletown in Monmouth 
County near a hundred years before the Revolution. A 
strong believer in the Baptist faith he was instrumental 
in establishing the Baptist church in that neighborhood. 
He had a number of sons and two daughters. His daugh- 
ter Elizabeth married Thomas Lequear, a French Hu- 
guenot. John Bray bought 500 acres of land in Kingwood 
as early as 1713. Having sold this to his brother James in 
1737, he bought 1,000 acres adjoining this and placed 
his sons and daughters upon it. 


“His daughter Susannah married John Smalley. In the 
history of Kingwood Baptist Church holding its first 
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meetings at Baptistown we find the names of James Bray 
and John Bray as influential members, sons of John Bray 
Sr. 


“Thomas Lequear, Sr. and Elizabeth Lequear had a 
son Thomas who married Mary Cronce, who had chil- 
dren John, Anna, Sara, Rebecca, Eliza and Clara. This 
Thomas the second was a man of sound judgment and 
industrious habits and came to possess most of this one 
thousand acres and a leading man in the township and 
a deacon of many years in the Kingwood Baptist Church. 
His son married Elizabeth Waterhouse, daughter of Ing- 
ham Waterhouse whose father Joshua came from York- 
shire, England, about 1735 and married a daughter of 
Jonas Ingham.” 


Here the manuscript ends. Whether it was never com- 
pleted or the rest was lost is not known. He died at his 
home July 15, 1905. 


Lequear in his will dated October 26, 1898, named 
his two sons, George W. of Doylestown and Walter of 
Frenchtown as executors. Surviving, according to the ap- 
plication for probate, were his wife, Catharine Jane Le- 
quear, and children, George, Walter, Catharine H., 
Frenchtown; Mary L. Case, Milford; William Lequear, 
Hartfield, Ohio; John Lequear, Pittstown; Chester Le- 
quear, Stockton; Margaret Dilts, Trenton, and Harriet 
Hann, Bissell. 


He expressed a desire to be buried in Rosemont Ceme- 
tery. Among incidental items he left his surveying instru- 
ments in care of his wife, “‘in the hope that some one of 
my sons will take them and use them. I will set a price of 
$30 on them if any of my sons chances to take them, and 
pay the other children their share of this sum.” 
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The executors were directed to sell his real estate and 
personal property. 


John W. Lequear was long an active member and an 
officer of the Baptistown Baptist Church. For many 
years he served as a deacon as well as clerk and treasurer 
of the congregation and his diary frequently mentions 
attendance at “quarterly meeting.” He notes that he 
attended or the reason for non-attendance, such as ill- 
ness, road conditions or storms. His letters include ex- 
tended discussions of sermons he had heard and frequent 
observations on the pastors and the difficulties encoun- 
tered in keeping them interested in the small Baptistown 
parish, with its limited recompense. 


The district school and its work were close to Lequear’s 
heart. He served for many years as school clerk and as 
such had the task of keeping the schoolhouse supplied 
with essentials like coal and wood. In his day the teach- 
ers were examined by members of the board before be- 
ing employed; he recounts difficulties in finding persons 
to teach who were qualified and dependable. 


Politics seems to have had but a secondary interest for 
Lequear. He voted regularly and accepted defeat quite 
as regularly of his favorite Republican candidates with- 
out bitterness. He seems to have held but one political 
office — that of tax assessor. His diary shows that he spent 
many days on foot, walking the roads and over the farms 
of Kingwood Township, inspecting each property person- 
ally and setting down the valuation of land, improve- 
ments and livestock. On these trips he was often too far 
from home to return for the night. He found lodging 
with friends. It would be hard to imagine a person bet- 
ter qualified or more meticulous with his tax records than 
the subject of this biographical sketch. He was a beautiful 
penman and even the tiniest postscripts on the borders of 
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his letters are easily read today, a hundred years after they 
were written. But he held the office only one year, 
1873-74. 


The author makes not infrequent references to visits 
in Hunterdon County of George Washington, Martha 
Washington, Lafayette, Generals Schuyler, Greene and 
other top leaders in the Revolutionary cause, most of 
which statements cannot be verified from historical rec- 
ord. This does not say that his recitations are not his- 
torically true. It must be remembered that Hunterdon 
was frontier territory. It lay between areas occupied by 
the Colonial and British forces and it was the source of 
no small amount of the food and forage, supplies and 
ordnance used by the armies. Strategically it was impor- 
tant, altho only one skirmish of record took place within 
the present bounds of Hunterdon County — near Rin- 
206s. 


Hunterdon was so situated that its roads and trails were 
important lines of communication. Naturally the visits 
of colonial officers and political leaders in wartime were 
not publicized, nor matters of record. Hence, while 
statements regarding their presence in the county cannot 
be authenticated, it is not unlikely that many of the 
legends of their visits that were told to Lequear were 
well founded. 


Needless to say we are indebted to Mr. Deats, whose 
advice and counsel have been most valuable and whose 
interest and perserverance in collecting clippings of the 
articles from extra copies of the Republican made the 
copy for reprinting readily available. We are also in-. 
debted to Mrs. Chester Lequear of Stockton for the use 
of letters and other documents left by John W. Lequear, 
her father-in-law. 


XVI 


Illustrations used in this book will make easier the 
identification of places and scenes. 


To those who assisted in assembling the photographs 
we are also sincerely grateful, especially to Mr. Lee Roth, 
of Flemington, who did most of the photography; to Mr. 
Kenneth Stryker, of Lambertville, who assisted with pho- 
tography and to Dr. Alfred G. Petrie, also of Lambert- 
ville, who guided us to some of the historic sites in that 
area, and to Mrs. Maud Little Wilson of Pittstown who 
likewise has been most helpful. 


DANIEL Howarp MorEAU 
Publisher and Editor 


Flemington, N. J. 
October 1, 1957 
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We go back just one hundred and ninety-five years, and find 
the State, of which this county is now a part, meted and bounded 
only by the natural limits with which the hand of the Creator had 
encompassed it. In the “‘year of our Lord, one thousand, six hundr- 
red and sixty-four, in the reign of Charles 2d,” by the Grace of 
God of England, Scotland, France, Ireland, King, Defender of the 
Faith, &c., an Indenture, made between ‘James, Duke of York 
and Earl of Albany, Earl of Ulster, Lord High Admiral of Scot- 
land and Ireland, of the one part, and George Carteret of Saltrum, 
County of Devon, Knight, Vice Chamberlain, &c., of the other 
part,” was the instrument by which ‘Nova Caesarea,” or New 
Jersey, became a proprietary government. It was soon after 
divided, between Lords Carteret and Berkeley, into East and 
West Jersey, Lord Carteret taking the Eastern side and Lord 
Berkeley the Western. The dividing line was from a place now 
known as Carpenter’s Point at the Northern extremity of the 
State, to Egg Harbor in the SouthWest Jersey was afterwards 
conveyed to William Penn, Garven Lawrie and Nicholas Lucas, 
by Lord Berkeley. 


Hunterdon Named for and by Governor Hunter 


In 1678 and 1680 a large number of Quakers settled at Bur- 
lington, and they and their descendants did much towards settling 
West Jersey. Many families, however, who now make up the 
population of Hunterdon, may be traced to Dutch ancestors, 
coming here from East Jersey. Under the term, “Our Ancestors,” 
might be included the whole Burlington colony; for, till 1713, 
Burlington county included the whole of West Jersey north of 
the town of Burlington, but that year it was “enacted by the 
Governor, Council and General Assembly, and by authority of 
the same, that all and singular the lands and upper parts of the 
said Western division of the province of New Jersey, lying north 
of Assanpink to be erected into a county, named, and hereafter 
to be called, the County of Hunterdon, Assanpink being the boun- 
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dary line.” The new county was named by Gov. Robert Hunter, 
who succeeded the tyrant, Lord Cornbury, and was a favorite with 
the people. 


Governor Hunter was born in Scotland, apprenticed to an 
apothecary, ran away, joined the British army, and by his wit, ad- 
dress and great beauty of person, won the rank of an officer. He 
married a lady of high rank, associated with the most celebrated 
men of genius in the realm, was appointed Lieut.-Gov. of Vir- 
ginia, and came to New Jersey December 6th, 1700. To illustrate 
the brevity with which he dispatched business, we give his first 
message to the Assembly, taken from Smith’s History of New 
Jersey: 


Gentlemen: I am little used to make speeches, so you 
shall not be troubled with a long one; if honesty is the best 
policy, plainness must be the best oratory; so to deal plainly 
with you, so long as these unchristian divisions which her 
majesty has thought to deserve her repeated notice, remain 
and reign amongst you, I shall have small hopes of a happy 
issue to our meeting. 

This is an evil which everybody complains of, but few 
take the right method to remedy it. Let every man begin at 
home, and weed the rancor out of his own mind, and the 
work is done at once. 

Leave disputes of property to the laws, and injuries to 
the avenger of them; and, like good subjects and good Chris- 
tians, join hearts and hands for the common good. 

I hope you all agree in the necessity of supporting the 
government, and will not differ about the means. That it may 
the better deserve your support, I shall endeavor to square 
it by the best rule I know, that is the power from whence it 
is derived; which all the world must own to be justice and 
goodness itself. 

There are several matters recommended to you by her 
majesty, to be passed into laws, which I shall lay before you 
at proper seasons; and shall heartily concur with you in en- 
acting whatsoever may be requisite for the public peace and 
welfare, the curbing of vice and encouraging of virtue. If 
what I have said, or what I can do, may have the blessed ef- 
fect I wish for, I shall bless the hour that brought me hither: 
if I am disappointed, I shall pray for that which is to call me 
back, for all power except that of doing good is a burthen. 


In the summer of 1703, the Proprietaries purchased from the 
Indians 150,000 acres, “From Homhammoe, that adjoining the di- 
vision line between East and West Jersey, on both sides of the 
Raritan, and from Copnnockow between lands of Adlord Bonde 
and lands of Nimhammoe on the Delaware river. The commis- 
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CAPTAIN DANIEL BRAY lies in Rosemont Cemetery. It was 
to Captain Bray that General Washington assigned the task of 
assembling the boats that carried his army across the Delaware 
before the Battle of Trenton. The author makes frequent ref- 
erence to Captain Bray and his family. This memorial was 
erected by the D.A.R. 
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“MOUNT AMWELL,” John Reading the elder, called his first 
dwelling in Hunterdon. Descriptions place it as the Paul White- 
man farm, overlooking the Delaware north of Stockton. This 
farmhouse on the Whiteman estate was built by a later Reading. 
The date stone carries the legend “AR-1787.” Reading brought 
the name “Amwell” from England and it was soon applied to 
the township—since divided into East Amwell, West Amwell 
and Delaware Townships. 


FAIRVIEW SCHOOL in Kingwood Township now serves us 
the Township Municipal Building. This structure replaced an 
earlier one which served while John W. Lequear was clerk 
of the district. The land was taken from Lequear’s farm. The 
farmhouse stands a short distance west of this building. 


Original residence of Joshua Waterhouse. and Elizabeth 
Ingham, erected 1746, on the Kingwood-Locktown Road. Eliz- 
7 abeth Waterhouse, the granddaughter of Joshua and Elizabeth 
Ingham Waterhouse, was the mother of John W. Lequear. Beau- 
tifully maintained, this house is one of the few in the area that 
was never remodeled. It is owned and occupied by Dr. and Mrs. 
Lee R. Herrington. It is typical of the fine farmhouses of King- 
wood in the days when the area supplied the colonial forces : 
with food as well as horses and men. The residence of John W. i 
Lequear near Barbertown, unfortunately, no longer refiects the 3) 
devotion and care of its former owner. 


“CROSS KEYS TAVERN” this sturdy old stone house, now the 
residence of Mr. and Mrs. Frank Reading, was called in earlier 
times. It stands at the main road intersection in Rosemont, 
opposite the cemetery where the Brays and Lequears are buried. 


BUILT BY JOHN HOLCOMBE, Quaker settler, in 1719, this 
house a short distance north of Lambertville is probably Hun- 
terdon’s oldest dwelling. Now owned, 1957, by Milo Jimison. 


ANOTHER OF THE HOUSES on the John Holcombe plantation, 
north of Lambertville on the road to Stockton. This dwelling 
is in an excellent state of preservation and is (1957) owned by 
Barclay W. Fox. 


WASHINGTON STAYED HERE on two occasions. Receipts 
from the General to Richard Holcombe and other documents 
testify to the authenticity of Washington Headquarters, Lam- 
bertville, owned by members of the Closson family, descendants 
of Richard Holcombe. 


FOOT OF FERRY STREET, New Hope, Pa. This was the landing 
place of Coryell’s Ferry on the Pennsylvania side in Revolution- 
ary times. Opposite is Lambertville. 


JOHN RINGO, the inn keeper who gave Ringoes its name, 
rests under this monument, erected in his memory by the people 
of that village. His inn was a meeting place of patriot leaders. 


The Old Landis House, Ringoes, where General Lafayette 
is said to have stayed during the Revolution and where he was 
treated by Dr. Thomas Craven, a local physician. Frank Witt- 
man is the present owner. 


THE FORMER WILLIAM HOLCOMBE HOUSE, Ringoes, stands 
on the site of John Ringo’s tavern, an important stopping place 
in days of the first settlers of Hunterdon. Ringo kept the hotel 
here for seventy-five years. Where his treasure was buried is 
still a mystery. 
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CAPTAIN JOHN SCHENCK’S DWELLING near Larison’s Cor- 
ner, not far south of the place where Captain Schenck’s militia 
intercepted a contingent of British Dragoons under command of 
Cornet Geary, as they returned from a raid on Flemington. 
Geary was killed. Of early Dutch architecture this fine old home 
was later transformed beyond recognition. 


LARISON’S CORNER has been the site of a church since 1749 
as this marker erected by the D.A.R. testifies. First services 
were in German but later it became a Presbyterian church, 
due to the influx of Scotch people. In the cemetery the late 
John D. Rockefeller erected a handsome memorial to his an- 
cestor, who worshipped in the original church on this site. 


Under this stone rest the remains of Cornet Francis Geary 
who was killed by Colonial militiamen as he and a contingent of 
British dragoons under his command returned from a raid on 
Flemington, December 1776. The stone was erected in 1907 dy 
Sir William Nevill M. Geary, great nephew of Cornet Geary. 
Members of the Hunterdon County Historical Society had ex- 
-cavated the grave and found silver buttons from Cornet Geary’s 
uniform. These are among the collections of the Historical 
Society. 


Green Sergeant’s Bridge, only remaining covered bridge 
in New Jersey, stands near the site of Sergeant’s Mill in Del- 
aware Township. The first mill was built by John Opdyke. 1745. 


MONUMENT TO CHIEF TUCCAMIRGAN, Indian chief who 
was a staunch friend of Flemington’s first settler, John Philip 
Kase. It stands over the chief’s grave in a little cemetery, main- 
tained by the Boro, on Bonnell Street. It was erected by the 


citizens of Flemington. 
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sioners who went to view this land and make the purchase were: 
S. Jennings, Thomas Lambert, Thomas Gardner, George Devon, 
Christopher Wetherill, John Hugg, Isaac Sharp and John Read- 
ing. We shall take occasion, in a future chapter to trace back the 
titles of different tracts of land to the original proprietors. 


By Revell’s Book of Surveys, now in the Secretary of State’s 
office at Trenton, it appears that in May, 1699, 20,000 acres, lying 
along the Delaware, north of 10,000 acres surveyed for Dr. Cox, 
north of the “Falls of the Delaware,” at Trenton, were surveyed 
for William Penn and that 10,000 acres, north of Penn’s tract, 
were surveyed for the Society of Friends. One of the first portions 
of the land in Amwell that was taken up by settlers, was that near 
Mt. Airy, known as the Dimsal tract, embracing upwards of 1000 
acres. Solomon Holcombe of Mount Airy now owns a part of this 
tract. He is over eighty years of age, but has remarkable vigor of 
mind and body. He says that the store and dwelling now occupied 
by him was an old tavern at the time of the Revolution. Alequas- 
akin mill, at Mount Airy, is of the same antiquity. Solomon Hol- 
combe’s father, Samuel Holcombe, was a scout during the Revolu- 
tion. Two of his relatives, Elijah, and Maj. George Holcombe, went 
“all through the war.” Maj. George Holcombe was one of the 
most daring men in the army. He was once cut off from his de- 


tachment by a party of British soldiers, and escaped by swimming 
a stream. 


The Story of Robert Sharp 


In writing out these traditions I give them as they were re- 
ceived, without reference to the order of dates. One of the most 
remarkable men connected with Samuel Holcombe, was Robert 
Sharp. His history is given by his son, Col. John Sharp, now living 
in West Amwell, near Sandy Ridge Church. Robert Sharp came 
from near Deal, Kent County, England, when quite a young man. 
He had served seven years as an apprentice to the shoemaking 
business. He first went to Philadelphia, and then to Princeton. 
Here he met with Elijah Holcombe, who persuaded him to come 
to Amwell. They went round among the farmers to make shoes, 
which was called “whipping the cat.”—-Robert made his home at 
Samuel Holcombe’s. As Samuel had a family, when he would be 
required to serve with the militia, Robert would go in his stead. 
He was in the army about ten years. He was in the battle of Ger- 
mantown and did good service there. In the retreat he would hear 
the bullets strike against the rails of the fences which they had 
to climb, and would jerk his hands away quickly, forgetting that 
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the balls had already struck. A ball from a field piece took off a 
man’s thigh, and Sharp stopped in the midst of the flying bullets 
to carry him into a house. 


After the war was over a violent dispute arose between the 
Democrats and Federalists, and efforts were made to prevent 
those who had not been naturalized from voting. Sharp was a 
strong supporter of Washington’s Administration, and when his 
turn came he was objected to. On hearing of this, Capt. Cornelius 
Hoppock stepped up and said, “You shan’t stop Robert Sharp from 
voting. One night my company lay on the other side of the river, 
and we suddenly received marching orders. The enemy were at 
Pennington, but not one of my men knew where they were going 
or whom they had to meet. It was a very dark night, and we start- 
ed in a body across the river. When we got to Mount Airy, I 
ordered a halt, and found that I had only three men left, and Rob- 
ert Sharp was one of them! By G—, you shan’t stop him from 
voting!’ And they didn’t. Robert Sharp lived to vote for upwards 
of forty years after that, and his son Col. John Sharp, assured us, 
with a peculiar twinkle of pride in his eye, that he has voted but 
one way since he was old enough to vote at all. He is remarkably 
intelligent, and as firm an adherent to the administration of Grant, 
as his patriot sire was to that of Washington. Our next chapter 
will be made more interesting than the present, as the early his- 
tory of the formation of the province having been disposed of, we 
shall devote our attention to those things that more immediately 
concern the settlers within our own limits. 


-? @®@ ®@ 
OLD AMWELL 


It has been said, that in the earliest days of the colony of 
New Jersey, two men named Stout came into this part of the 
province. One settled on the North side of Rocky Hill and the 
other on the South side. They frequently visited each other. “The 
usual salutation of the one was, ‘I hope you’re well.’ The response 
was as uniform, and sometimes repeated, ‘I am well—I am well.’ 
In process of time, the one became designated as the ‘Hopewell 
Stout,’ and the other the ‘Amwell Stout’.” This was the origin 
of the names of the two townships, both formerly of Hunterdon 
County. (1) 

The old Amwell formerly reached from the South Branch of 
the Raritan, to the Delaware. Delaware and Raritan, were formed 
from a part of Amwell, in 1838, and the remaining portion was di- 
vided into East and West Amwell in 1846. 

When we go back to the beginning of the eighteenth century 
we find no white men’s habitations in Amwell. Vast forests cov- 
ered its now fertile valleys, and by the river and its affluent 
streams, if we except the cry of the panther, the scream of the 
eagle and the whoop of the Indian, no sound was heard “save its 
own dashings.” 

A tribe of Indians lived at Nashamony, near the present site 
of Hartsville, Bucks County, Pa., and these had a path through 
the woods, where the York road now is, across the Delaware at 
Coryel’s Ferry, thence to Newark by way of the present sites of 
Mount Airy and Ringoes. Another path led from the banks of the 
Minsi, on the Raritan, intersecting the one first named, by way of 
Harbourtown to the Wigwams of the Assanpinks at Trenton. 
Where these “paths crossed” Ringo built his hut, to which we will 
refer hereafter. 


“R” Marked Reading Tract 


About a mile below the intersection was an Indian town on 
the land now owned by C. F. Fisher. Another path led by a point 
now called Barber’s Station, and these branched in two directions. 
At the fork of this stood a tree marked “R.” This has often been 
seen by persons now living, and was supposed to indicate the way 
to Ringoes. This letter “‘R,’ however, was made upon different 
(1) The name Amwell is English in origin. John Reading called his plan- 


tation near present-day Stockton, where he settled in about 1703, Mount 
Amwell, after his home village in Hertfordshire. 
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trees in Amwell long before Ringo or any other white man settled 
here. 

John Reading, Esq., who was one of the most prominent men 
in the colony, by virtue of warrant from the council of Proprie- 
tors, dated 1702, received one twentieth of all the land in West 
Jersey; and by a survey of 325 acres, “in the West Division of the 
Province of New Jarsie the place of beginning was designated by 
a “letter R.,” upon a tree with seven notches, standing on the 
identical spot above referred to, “‘by the side of an Indian path 
which comes from Lukkazunning to Allamucha. The letter R oc- 
curs several times in this survey, and the letters, W O and T are 
also used. 

Another Indian trail led up the banks of the Delaware. That 
part of the Island opposite where Groman’s mill now is was often 
the scene of their feasts and war-dances. 

We have thus minutely described these paths because they 
have a bearing upon the subsequent history of the country, for 
upon them or near them are located some of the most important 
public roads and railroads in the country. Through them John 
Reading and other surveyors travelled as early as 1688, and an old 
book in the office at Burlington—carried by these men through 
the forests—reveals upon its ancient pages that a tract was sur- 
veyed for Eliphalet Silvers “in ye 4th month, 1689, on Robert 
Dimsdale’s tract.” Upon these thoroughfares men fleeing from 
persecution in Europe came to select favorable localities tor 
homes for themselves and their posterity; and it is a noticeable 
fact, that a large number of the first settlers have transmitted 
their homestead possessions down to the third, fourth, and even 
fifth generations. 

A large tract was taken up by Benj. Field as early as 1701. At 
that date nearly all of the land in the western part of Amwell was 
included in the Biddle tract, the Dimsal tract, the Wilson tract, 
the Way tract and the Bull tract, John Reading probably being 
the original proprietor of a large portion of it. 

Before any white settlers came to this part of the country, 
the woods were traversed by those going from the older settle- 
ments in East Jersey to Philadelphia, and from the colony of Bur- 
lington up the Delaware, to look at land.—The hunter and scout 
knew every path and tree previous to 1700. 


Marshall, the Indian Killer 


It was in these early days that a man named Marshall, living 
at some other place, we are not informed where, had his wife and 
children murdered by the Indians. He declared vengeance against 
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the whole red race. The Minsinks, at head waters of the Delaware, 
would come down the river in canoes, with furs &c., to trade at 
the settlements at Burlington and Philadelphia. Marshall would 
lie in ambush at some favorable spot along the shore, and pick 
off the Indians with his rifle. The colonists, fearing this would 
stir up trouble among the Indians, with whom they were at peace, 
proclaimed Marshall an outlaw, and thenceforward he lurked in 
the woods, intent only upon revenge. He once concealed himself 
upon the island at Lambertville, and fired upon a large party. The 
savages landed, discovered his ambush, and took him prisoner. 
They collected their tribe, built a huge fire on the island, placed 
over it a huge kettle, filled it with water, and declared they would 
scald Marshall to death. But, according to Indian custom, before 
tormenting their prisoner, they had a grand war-dance around the 
fire. Marshall, watching his opportunity, snatched a child from 
a squaw who stood near him, and with the exclamation, “There 
are always gnats before lice,” threw it into the boiling cauldron; 
and then, with the exclamation that he had “killed one more red 
devil,” before the savages could recover from their consternation, 
leaped outside the circle and escaped—swam the creek, and was 
not recaptured. 

The foregoing description of these forest paths will explain 
how it was that John Holcombe, the English Quaker, who landed 
at Philadelphia before 1705, met Emanuel Coryell the French Hu- 
guenot, in this “Wilderness, full of wild beasts and Indians.” Men 
seeking a common object—a home and the enjoyment of their 
religion—naturally gravitated towards each other. It was through 
these sylvan avenues, also that the Dutch settlers, from New York 
and East Jersey silently wended their way to build their temples 
and their homes. The love of God and Religion and common hon- 
esty between man seem to have been the leading characterisitcs 
of these people; for, coeval with their first settlement, they did 
not fail to have some place of worship, and if torture and the fear 
of death could not prevent them from meeting at their devotions 
in the land they had left, forests and rugged hills, wild bears and 
savages could not prevent them now. 


‘The Holcombes Come to Amwell 


Who was the first settler in Amwell we will not at present 
undertake to state, for in tracing up the events which form the 
subject of these traditions, we find that some published accounts 
are very much at fault. The place is called “Amwell” in the sur- 
veys of 1702. John Holcombe, the first of that name who ever 
settled in West Jersey, and the progenitor of all the Holcombes 
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living in this section of country, bought a large tract of land, on 
the Delaware, commencing somewhere in the northern part of 
what is Lambertville and running up the river. A portion of this 
land, at least, he purchased in 1705, as we have learned from 
notes of survey now in the possession of J. Johnson Fisher, an old 
surveyor, who knows every foot of land in the original Amwell 
township. Mr. Fisher is now more than eighty-five years of age, 
yet he has a vigorous intellect, and his memory of events is truly 
wonderful. He is now studying the German language, having com- 
menced it only a year or two ago. 

John Holcombe built a stone house on his land—-on what he 
called the Ways tract. This house is now standing, and occupied 
by Pierson P. Niece, a tenant of one of John Holcombe’s descend- 
ants. It is situated on a beautiful eminence, about half a mile 
North-east of the Delaware Bridge. 

According to some accounts John Holcombe and Emanuel 
Coryell came together up the Indian path along the Delaware, and 
selected land. 


John’s descendants say that he originally came from England 
and lived for some time in Montgomery county, Pa. He died in the 
summer of 1743, his will having been made during his last illness, 
as appears by the date of said will, which was proved in “the 
Eighth month 1743.” Emanuel Coryell and Benjamin Canby were 
witnesses to this document. In it he bequeaths to his son Rich- 
ard, with other property, ‘‘a farm in Amwell Township,” the prop- 
erty he “bought of John Ways.” Richard Holcombe lived and died 
in the stone house built by his father. 

These old walls should be held as sacred as Chew’s House 
or the mansion at Valley Forge; for here, during some of the 
darkest hours of the Revolution, Washington and his staff found 
shelter, and Richard Holcombe was their host. Richard died in 
the ‘12th month, 1783.” He left £5 to the Buckingham Meeting, of 
which he was a member. His widow rode in his funeral procession 
to Buckingham on horseback. 

An incident occurred that illustrated the temerity of the 
women of those times. Richard, like the Holcombes of the pres- 
ent day, was fond of blooded stock.—He kept several fine horses, 
and among the rest, a very handsome mare which his wife used 
to ride. At the time of the funeral this mare had an unweaned 
colt, which was left in the stable. The day was very stormy, and 
on her return from the burial, Mrs. Holcombe rode rapidly. On 
reaching the ferry, she rode upon the boat, there had to wait for 
a short time for it to start. The mare grew impatient, and Mrs. 
Holcombe, losing the rein for a moment, the animal leaped over 
the side of the boat into the river and struck boldly out for the 
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opposite shore, with her brave mistress clinging to her back. Both 
reached home in safety, and suffered no injury from their De- 
cember bath. 


The Pidcocks in the Revolution 


Jonathan Pidcock was the first of the name who ever settled 
in this part of the State. He was a son of Jonathan Pidcock, who, 
with Robert Thompson, an ancestor of Mr. John T. Neely fied 
from religious persecution in Ireland, brought their Bibles with 
them and settled at Neely’s Mills in Bucks Co., Pa. A part of the 
house which Robert Thompson built at that place is still stand- 
ing, and is occupied by Mr. Joseph Hart, formerly of this State. 

Jonathan Pidcock’s father was buried on the summit of Bow- 
man’s Hill, a lofty and romantic spot nearly opposite Belmont on 
this side of the river. Jonathan, after his father’s death, bought 
property at the foot of Goat Hill, a short distance below the Lam- 
bertville Rubber Mill, and erected a dwelling-house, store and 
grist mill. This was several years before the Revolution. He owned 
Durham boats, and his sons Charles and Emanuel ran then down 
the river with flour, grain and produce on board and brought back 
goods. 

When the Revolution broke out, Charles, Emanuel, and Philip 
the three eldest sons, went into the New Jersey militia and served 
through the war. On one occasion a company of British soldiers 
came up the river from Trenton to “hunt rebels.” Charles was at 
home, disabled, his shoes having been worn out, and his feet in 
blisters and sores from hard marching. Another young man was 
in the house, sick. When the British soldiers came up Charles was 
dressing his sore feet. He tried to escape by the front door, but 
that was guarded. He went to the back door, and there too stood 
armed men. 

Charles Pidcock did not come of a cowardly race; his grand- 
father had crossed the ocean to live among wild beasts and In- 
dians for liberty’s sake, and he would not disgrace his ancestry. 
Taking advantage of the darkness, he sprang past the guard and 
fled up the steep hill-side, the rocks cutting his wounded feet at 
every step. A sharp volley of balls fell flattened around him, and 
the soldiers rushed up the hill. Young Pidcock knew every foot of 
ground, and soon found a hiding place under a large rock.— He 
heard his pursuers coming up the hill—nearer and nearer they 
came—they were close upon him—he dared not breathe—they 
stood upon the very rock under which he was secreted, and, at 
last, giving up the search, went off over the hill. The party re- 
maining at the house took the sick man with them, and he was 
found dead in the road a few rods below the house, the next day. 
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FIRST SETTLERS AND THE INDIANS 


It has been stated and is believed that John Ringo was the 
first permanent white settler in the present limits of Hunterdon 
County; but for reasons already given, we doubt this. Old men, 
now living, say that the tradition of the neighborhood is, that 
Francis Moore came and built a “little rum shop” in the woods 
about opposite where the present tavern at Ringoes now is. A deed 
for the transfer of some property in the village recites that one 
of the boundary lines is ‘‘along the line of land of Francis Moore.” 

History says that John Ringo settled in this place in 1720. 
It was then a wilderness. “He built a log hut, where he was 
obliged to entertain travellers, there being no house near.” At 
this point the ‘paths crossed,” and in time it became famous as a 
stopping place. Here many a pioneer, searching for a favorite 
spot of land, found shelter. Here, Gov. John Reading, Mahlon 
Stacy, Wm. Biddle; Robert Dimsdale and other large proprietors 
rested from their journey through forest paths, when marking out 
their tracts. 

Here Capt. David Johnnes, Wm. Abbott, Joseph Higgins, Capt. 
Johnson, Jona. Burroughs, Peter Fisher, Derrick Hoagland, Capt. 
Schenck, John Runyon, Henry Landis, Walter Wilson, Mr. La- 
quear, Doct. Craven, and scores of others, have met and had their 
talk during the stirring times of Indian warfare, and the struggle 
for Independence. These were the men, among others, who lived 
through the Revolution, some of whom were born when the coun- 
try was a wilderness, and either themselves, or with the assist- 
ance of their fathers, tamed that wilderness and made it teem 
with all the comforts and refinements of civilization. 


John Ringo’s Buried Fortune 


This place was kept by John Ringo and his descendants for 
nearly three quarters of a century. Before the Revolution he had 
a considerable amount of money. He would walk up and down 
the road, very much distressed for fear the British would get his 
treasure. He finally buried it and died without revealing the place 
where it was concealed, so that his family were left comparatively 
poor. He left, by his will, £9 to pay for making a fence round his 
grave. He together with his family were buried about 200 yards 
back of the new Presbyterian church at Ringoes. None of his bur- 
ied treasure has ever been found. 
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We spent a day with Peter Young, a gentleman living about 
half a mile south of the village. Mr. Young’s paternal grandfather 
came from Germany. His mother was of French origin. He is 
more than seventy-three years of age, and has a wonderful mem- 
ory. Mr. Lequear, his great uncle, left him a large number 
of ancient documents, besides a fund of traditionary knowledge, 
that would fill volumes. Mr. Lequear was a surveyor, and left maps 
of several farms for miles around Ringoes. Among his collection 
were two manuscript volumes of scientific character, once the 
property of Thos. Craven, L.L.D., of Princeton College, and father 
of Dr. Craven formerly of Ringoes. One of these was dated 1620, 
yet the penmanship was of the most beautiful character, and as 
legible as though executed but yesterday. 


‘The French and Indian War 


Mr. Lequear remembered the French and Indian war. Dur- 
ing that contest the French stirred up the Indians of New Jersey 
with extravagant stories about their wrongs from the white settlers’ 
Much of the land had been taken up and improved, and now the 
Indians laid claim, not only to the wilderness, but to farms that 
had been under cultivation for thirty years. More than twenty- 
seven murders were committed and intense alarm prevailed 
through the provinces. Visions of burning dwellings, savage foes, 
with brandished tomahawks reeking red with the blood of women 
and children, filled the imaginations of the people by day, and 
were the subjects of their dreams by night. 

The great Teedychunk, king of the Delawares, claimed “a 
tract in Hunterdon called Neshannock, beginning at Philip Rin- 
go’s house, (Philip Ringo’s land was next adjoining that of John 
Ringo,) which stands near a corner of it, and so along the road 
that leads from thence to Brunswick, as far as Neshannock creek, 
thence on a straight course to Petit’s place, and so on to a hill 
called Paquacktung: thence in a straight line to the place of be- 
ginning.” 

The Wappings, or those Indians who lived in this part of the 
Province, all hastened to join Teedychunk near the head waters 
of the Delaware. Two hundred of them encamped in Henry Lan- 
dis’ woods, just west of where the present Ringoes Academy 
stands. They would come filing along the different paths, one at 
a time, and, in answer to the question where they were going, 
would reply, ‘‘to the Blue Mountains.” 

On one occasion a party of Indians came to Robert Mildrum’s 
and wanted drink. It was generally believed that they were con- 
centrating for a general massacre. A constant guard was kept un- 
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der arms, to protect: the inhabitants. A militia company was 
formed at Ringoes, Capt. Johnson commanding. When the men 
went to the village in the evenings to discuss measures for de- 
fense and get the news, or were on guard, the women and children 
would collect at some farm-house—several families together. On 
one of these occasions Mr. Lequear went with his mother to Mr. 
Williamson’s to stay all night. On arriving they found Mr. Wil- 
liamson’s little son—a very small boy—sitting upon a step-ladder, 
that led to the upper part of the house, whetting a huge butcher 
knife, with which he said he was “going to kill the Injuns!” 


The Council with the Indians 


As these Indian troubles extended over the whole northern 
part of West Jersey, it may be proper here to state that the prin- 
cipal outrages were committed by the Minisinks and Pomptons, 
the former living at the head waters of the Delaware, and the 
latter within the limits of the present Somerset and Morris Coun- 
tis; and that, with a view to settle all difficulties, in June, 1758, 
Gov. Bernard, of New Jersey, with the advice and influence of 
Gen. Forbes and Gov. Denny of Pennsylvania, secured the good 
offices of Teedyscung to bring delegates from the Minisinks, 
Pomptons and Mingoians to meet the Governor and commission- 
ers, in council, at Burlington on the 7th of August, 1758. The sav- 
ages were kindly received, and the conference resulted in an ar- 
rangement, at the request of the Indians, for the parties to meet 
at Easton at the place of the “old council-fires.” 


“On the 8th of October, 1758, the conference commenced 
at Easton. It was attended by the lieutenant-governor of 
Pennsylvania, six of his council, and an equal number of the 
house of representatives, Gov. Bernard of New Jersey, five 
Indian commissioners, George Croghan, Esq., (deputy Indian 
agent under Sir William Johnson.) a number of magistrates 
and freeholders of the two provinces, and five hundred and 
seven Indians, comprising delegations from fourteen differ- 
ent tribes. Gov. Denny being obliged to return to Phila- 
delphia, the business of the conference was mainly con- 
ducted by Gov. Bernard, who, in its management, evinced 
no small degree of talent and tact. It was closed on the 26th 
of October; and the result was a release, by the Minisink 
and Wapping Indians, of lands claimed by them, within the 
limits of New Jersey, for the sum of £1,000. Deeds were 
also obtained from the Delawares and other Indians, and 
they were all desired to remember ‘that by these two agree- 
ments the province of New Jersey is entirely freed and 
discharged from all Indian claims.’ ””—‘“Smith’s History.” 
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Philip Ringo lived where Peter Young now lives, in 1736. He 
was a witness to a deed executed in 1742, and his signature is 
in a remarkably plain and business-like hand. This deed was for 
the Mill property, known as the “Race Mill,” situated about a 
mile south of Ringoes. [t was purchased in 1727, by Wm. Dawlis, 
who built the mill, and devised the property to his two sons, Wil- 
liam and Herman. The deed referred to was executed in 1742, and 
is a release from William to Herman. These old deeds we mention 
here because they are so many links in the chain of history, 
showing, the written evidence, the condition of the country at 
their respective dates. From this deed we learn that there was no 
mill in this settlement in 1727, and that there was a mill in 1742. 


The Alequemsokm (the orthography of this word is copied 
from the notebook of the first surveyor who ever traversed this 
creek,) mill cannot be much older than this. | 


Long Journey to the Trenton Mill 


John Manners used to tell Peter Young’s great uncle that 
when he was a boy he used to go to Mahlon Stacy’s mill at Tren- 
ton, on horseback. The distance from Ringoes to the Assanpink 
was only twenty miles. Three bushels of corn would be put upon 
one horse, and another bushel would be put upon another with 
the rider. Parties would wait for their grists to be ground and 
bring them back with them. There were no roads; only bridle 
paths through the forest. 


Henry Clay went to mill in the same style nearly a hundred 
years later; which proves that a rugged life does not spoil a boy 
for future intellectual greatness. The sons of some of the very 
men who made these long journeys through the wilderness af- 
terwards became those before whom tyrants trembled, patriots 
adored, and whose memory the world yet delights to honor. These 
men went into a contest with the nobility of England—high in 
rank and wealth and power; yet they came out head and shoulders 
taller than the highest peer of the realm. Why they have fought 
battles and commanded Senates, and scattered the gold-dust of 
their intellects through the halls of colleges by their valor and 
their brains, til the whole civilized world has carved their names 
in characters so deep and legible—high up among the honored of 
the earth—that so long as heroes. are remembered, they will be 
remembered; so long as eloquent voices thrill down the telegraphic 
wires that connect the past with the present, their voices will be 
heard—so long as the “Alma Mater” lives they will live. And 
though there may seem to be a sort of insignificance in wandering 
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around and staring at old walls and mossy tottering gravestones, 
yet within these walls these men were born, and under this green 
sod they were “given back to earth.” 


The Story of Penelope VanPrincis Stout 


Peter Young showed us a deed signed by John, James, Jacob 
and David Stout, conveying the real estate of their father James, 
to their brother Joseph Stout. This was dated 1746. This James 
was the son of the original “Amwell Stout,” one of the very first 
settlers. If tradition tells the truth, he came to this plantation as 
early as 1699, for Hopewell was known by that name at that date. 
The history of the mother of James and Jonathan Stout is one of 
the most remarkable ever written. 


“She was born at Amsterdam, about the year 1602. Her 
father’s name was VanPrincis. She and her first husband, 
(whose name is unknown,) sailed for New York, (then New 
Amsterdam,) about the year 1620; the vessel was stranded 
by Sandy Hook; the crew got ashore, and marched towards 
the said New York; but Penelope’s (for that was her name) 
husband being hurt in the wreck, could not march with 
them; therefore he and his wife tarried in the woods; they 
had not been long in the place, before the Indians killed 
them both, (as they thought) and stripped them to the skin; 
however, Penelope came to, though her skull was fractured, 
and her left shoulder so hacked that she could never use 
that arm like the other; she was also cut across the abdomen 
so that her bowels appeared; these she kept in with her hand. 
She continued in this situation for seven days, taking shelter 
in a hollow tree, and eating the excresence of it. The seventh 
day she saw a deer passing by with arrows sticking in it, 
and soon after two Indians appeared, whom she was glad 
to see, in hope they would put her out of her misery. Ac- 
cordingly, one made towards her to knock her on the head; 
but the other, who was an elderly man, prevented him; and 
throwing his matchcoat about her carried her to his wig- 
wam, and cured her of her wounds and bruises. After that 
he took her to New York and made a present of her to her 
countrymen, viz.: an Indian present, expecting ten times the 
value in return. It was in New York that one Richard Stout 
married her; she was now in her 22nd year and he in his 
40th. She bore him seven sons and three daughters, viz.: 
Jonathan, (founder of Hopewell,) John, Richard, James, 
Peter, David, Benjamin, Mary, Sarah, and Alice; the daugh- 
ters married into the familes of the Bounds, Pikes, Throck- 
mortons, and Skeltons, and so lost the name of Stout; the 
sons married into the families of Bullen, Cramford, Ashton, 
Traux, &c., and had many children. The mother lived to the 
age of 110, and saw her offspring multiplied into 502, in 
about 88 years.’—‘“Hist. Baptists.” 
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This Stout family have kept an honorable record. Jonathan 
Stout, one of the descendants of Richard and Penelope was com- 
missioned as Captain in the “Jersey Battallion” in 1775. His com- 
mission was signed by Hon. John Hart. 


Henry Landis, A Just and Good Man 


Henry Landis came from Germantown, Pa. He was born in 
Germany, and came to this country when a boy, and learned the 
saddler trade in Germantown. While he was an apprentice he was 
sent to New Jersey to deliver saddles. These were of superior 
make, and were in much demand. He would leave them at Whit- 
taker’s, a house in the woods, where Jonathan Hunt now lives, 
and people from the surrounding country would come there and 
get them. He would strap his saddles to his horse’s back, and thus 
Swim rivers and travel through the forest paths. He came to Rin- 
goes to live in 1737, and built a stone house, which looks now as 
if it would stand for two or three more centuries. It is situated 
in the S. E. part of the village, on the “Back Road.” 

Mr. Landis was a just and good man and much loved by his 
neighbors. He belonged to the society of Dunkers, and never took 
an oath in his life —Though religiously opposed to wars and fight- 
ings, and consequently taking no part in the Revolution, he was 
a favorite of Washington, who, when in the neighborhood, would 
stop at his house: and, when but taking observations, would walk 
up to him and pat him familiarly on the back, and call him a good 
fellow, or something of that sort. 


General Lafayette a Guest Here 


La Fayette was a frequent guest at his house, and, as they 
could converse together in the German language, they got along 
famously. LaFayette was taken sick here, at one time, and re- 
mained several days. He was attended by Dr. Craven. 

Henry Landis was twice married. By each of his wives he 
had twelve children—twelve sons and twelve daughters in all— 
and he taught every one of his twelve sons the saddler trade. If 
each of these sons had followed in the footsteps of their father, 
what a nice little problem in Geometrical Progression there would 
be for the present generation to work out. 

Jesse Landis, one of Henry’s grandsons, now lives on a part 
of the original tract purchased by his grandfather; and although 
saddles have given way to harness in our day, he cuts, and crimps 
and sews with a skill that is entirely hereditary. Henry Landis 
died in 1801, aged 92 years. 
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God and religion seem to have been uppermost in the hearts 
of these people. A log church was built in the earliest stage of 
the embryo settlement, near the present railroad station. The 
tombstones in what was the adjoining churchyard are all that is 
left to mark its locality. The site of the Episcopal church, also, is 
only marked by gravestones, and a hollo-v place in the ground. It 
stood about half a mile above the village. The Old Dutch church, 
that stood opposite the present edifice at Larison’s was of very 
ancient origin. The records of all these churches are said to have 
been lost during the Revolution, and we have not been able to 
ascertain when they were built.—Rev. J. Kirkpatrick, in his semi- 
centennial address delivered in the United First Presbyterian 
Church of Amwell, June 20th, 1860, says: 


“TI do not find upon record any mention made of the 
organizaton of the church, by the election or appointment 
of elders and deacons. In the Minutes of the Presbytery of 
New Brunswick, it is recorded that said Presbytery held its 
first meeting in New Brunswick, on the 8th of August, A. D. 
1738. That at that meeting of Presbytery, in their own lan- 
guage, “upon supplicaton made by Joshua Nichole, in behalf 
of the people of Peapack and parts adjacent, ordered that 
Mr. Wales preach at Peapack on the third Sabbath in August, 
and that John Cross preach at Amwell on the second Sab- 
bath of September. This is the first record I find of a meet- 
ing-house in Amwell.” 


The services at the Old Dutch Church were conducted in the 
German language. Many of the first settlers spoke that language, 
and kept their accounts in it. 


4... 


FRENCHTOWN AND MILFORD 


We leave, for the present, Indian paths and antiquated parch- 
ments, for a nearer approach to the beginning of the present 
century. We will state, however, that in 1744, the West Jersey so- 
ciety owned 91,000 acres of land on the Delaware, and Wm. Penn 
had 5,000 acres on the Delaware “in Amwell above Bool’s Island.” 
Ten thousand acres of the Society’s land was sold in 1744 to 
James Alexander, and afterwards incorporated into Alexandria 
Township. 


One of the early settlers on the Delaware was John Kugler, 
grandfather of Mr. James Kugler, of Frenchtown, and probably, 
the ancestor of all the Kuglers in Hunterdon County. 


John Kugler came from Germany when a boy only 13 years 
of age—ran away and sold himself for his passage—and went and 
worked for one Eastburn near Buckingham Meeting House., in 
Bucks County, in 1753. About the first work that he ever did 
there was to cut down a large tree. The stump was shown by a 
Mr. Eastburn to Mr. Jas. Kugler not many years ago. Mr. Kugler 
purchased 500 acres of land, near Tumble Station, a part of 
which is now in possession of one of his descendants. James Kug- 
ler says he has heard his grandmother say that she could remem- 
ber the time when she could stand on a house-top in Philadel- 
phia and count all of the houses in that city. 


Henry Lott, Esq., President of the Ist National Bank of 
Frenchtown, says that his father built one of the first houses in 
Frenchtown. There were some houses there before this, but no 
village. Mr. Lott framed his house at Centre Bridge and brought 
it up the river in a Durham boat. He kept a tavern where War- 
man & Reading’s store now is, and here Henry Lott was born. 
His grandfather, on his mother’s side was a fifer in the Revolu- 
tionary army, and his son was afterwards killed in the expedi- 
tion to suppress the whiskey insurrection in Pennsylvania. (Whis- 
key insurrections have killed many good men since then.) 


Henry Lott remembers when the village was composed of a 
tavern, where Warman & Reading’s store now is, the store, kept 
by the Provosts at the present Hotel site, in Bridge St., the Low- 
ry house on Main St., a part of which is now standing, the mill, 
and perhaps one or two ohers. The mill was built by Mr. Provost. 
Mr. Lott says. that when he was a young man he broke 746 hand- 
fuls of flax, from sun to sun, in short days, just before Christmas, 
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and that, being an extra workman, he received 50 cents per day, 
but the usual wage was only 40 cents. 

Peter Young has a book, and we presume there are many 
of them in the county, showing that 50 cents per day was the 
customary wages, about the year 1800; and it did not matter 
whether it was in harvest time or in the winter, the pay was the 
same. Corn at that time was eighty cents per bushel, and last 
fall it was only ninety, with wages a $1.00 per day. 


Early Milford and Frenchtown History 


The early history of Frenchtown, is so closely connected with 
that of Milford that we caunot carry one forward without the 
other. Mrs. Warford, lately deceased, told Mr. Edward Thomas 
that when she was a girl she passed through Milford when it was 
a wilderness.— . 

John Duckworth says that his recollections are that one Mi- 
chael Zierfoss lived somewhere up the creek before there was 
even a village there. A mill stood in the middle of the present 
milldam; it appeared to have been erected upon piles driven into 
the marsh. This mill was burned, and from this circumstance the 
place was called “Burnt Mills.” It was soon afterwards called 
Lowrytown. 

In the earliest days of the village, Thomas Patterson, a broth- 
er of Ex-Governor Wm. Patterson, came here and taught school. 
He is said to have possessed more real talent than his honored 
brother, but, unfortunately, was very intemperate. The village, 
at the time of his residence in it, contained two saw mills and one 
grist mill on the banks of the river, a dwelling where Edward 
Thomas now lives, a store, and a dwelling on the same side of 
Main street, and one old dwelling on the south side of said street. 
In one of his half drunken flights, Patterson thus described the 
place: 


“On the banks of the Delaware, not very wide, 
Surrounded by mountains on every side, 

There stands a small village, and Milford its name; 
One grist mill, two saw mills, of very great fame; 
Three dwelling houses, a merchandise store, 
Compose the village, and not any more. 

By Thomas Patterson, about 1804.” 


The following effusion is also from his pen: 


“Three lasses of Milford, of courage no doubt, 
A milking one day the three sallied out, 

The cows were collected and all standing still, 
Not far from the house, as you go to the mill. 
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Their three passions higher and higher did grow, 
When Kate gave to Hannah a terrible blow, 
Sukey fiew off, and with tongue did berate 

With heaviest curses both Hannah and Kate. 

The battle soon ended, for Hannah was small, 
And Kate, a stout hussy, could out-box them all.” 


Mr. Duckworth has preserved this ellusion for sixty-six years, 
and we presume the young ladies above referred to will not ob- 
ject to their being published for the first time. 

Thomas Patterson was with Gen. Wayne in his expedition 
against the Indians in 1794. On one occasion he was chased, and 
having the start of his pursuers, he got out of sight, and, hastily 
throwing himself down beside a large log, covered himself with 
leaves. He ran so hard, however, that he injured his knees, and 
was lame ever after. 


Thomas Lowrey A Big Land Owner 


Thomas Lowrey lived in Flemington. At the age of seventeen, 
he married a daughter of a Mr. Fleming, no doubt the one from 
whom the name of the town was received. This young lady, at 
the time of her marriage had arrived at the interesting age of 
fourteen. Mr. Duckworth says he lived in Mr. Lowrey’s family 
for several years, and that Mrs. Lowrey was one of the kindest 
and most amiable women he ever knew. 

Thomas Lowrey bought about one thousand acres of land, 
taking in nearly all of the beautiful and fertile plain now occu- 
pied by Frenchtown. He also purchased a tract of about the same 
size at Milford. He built a house and mill at the former place, 
and called it Lowreytown. He was a shrewd sagacious man, and 
made his mark in the society in which he lived. We find his name 
upon the record, as a member of the Provincial Congress, from 
Hunterdon Co., in 1775. This was, probably, before he removed 
to Frenchtown. Thomas Lowrey was for several years a member 
of the State Legislature. Even in those days men seem to have 
understood the lobbying business, for Lowrey’s bills always went 
through without much opposition. From this circumstance he 
was called “Old Quicksilver.” 

Lowrey was a man who would always carry his point. He 
owned several tracts of land, besides those at Lowreytown and 
Burnt Mills. He had a trick of selling land to parties, agreeing to 
take three equal payments. If the purchaser made the first pay- 
ment and failed to make the second, the first was forfeited. He 
sold the Frenchtown property in this way once or twice, and made 
a handsome thing of it. 
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How Frenchtown Got Its Name 


We now come to a part of our story which savors strongly of 
romance, and-yet we are assured it is strictly true. At the time 
of the breaking out of the French Revolution, there was in the 
Royal Army a commissary named Paul Henry Mallet Prevost. 
Somehow connected with him was Nicholas Louis Fontaine 
De Ville Fresnaye. Prevost held some funds belonging to the gov- 
ernment. To pay them over to the revolutionary party would sub- 
ject him to the penalties of treason. To retain them and remain 
in France would expose him to the fury of the mob. He decided 
to do neither. We have two accounts of this affair, one from Capt. 
J. Ronsavell, now living in Frenchtown, and the other from Mr. 
Duckworth, related to both of these gentlemen by Mr. Prevost 
and Mr. Fresnaye. We put both together, and make it in this way: 

Mr. Prevost’s son procured a vessel and conveyed the money 
on board. He then stationed boats at different points alongside. 
Prevost and Fresnaye remained quiet, to avoid suspicion. When 
all things were in readiness they mounted their horses and fled 
toward the coast. They were hotly pursued. Turning a bend in 
the road, they were hid by a forest. Here was a steep declivity, 
down which the pursuing party thought the pursued party dared 
nat ride, so they halted, thinking their game was in their hands. 
But the intrepid Prevost and his companion spurred their steeds 
and went flying down the precipice, to the consternation of those 
who were after them. Shots were fired, but the balls went hissing 
harmlessly in the water, while the fugitives abandoned their 
horses, took to a boat and were soon on board the ship. One 
account says that Prevost was headed off and driven towards a 
canal, and that, giving his mare the spur, she cleared it at 
one bound. 


Prevost Also a Sharp Trader 


Lowrey sold Prevost 1000 acres of the Frenchtown tract for 
£8,000. The purchase money was to be paid in three equal pay- 
ments. Prevost made the first, and Lowrey thought he had him. 
But Prevost then said, “Mr. Lowrey, if you deducts de enterest, 
I pays de second.” To this Lowrey reluctantly agreed. Prevost 
then said, ‘Now, Mr. Lowrey, if you deducts de interest I pay de 
third.” This struck “Old Quicksilver” like a clap of thunder, as 
Mr. Duckworth said. The shock was so severe that he took his 
bed. He never expected the Frenchtown man would be able to 
pay for the land. 

Lowrey now commenced the improvement of his Milford 
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property. Mr. Edward Thomas tells us that in 1798, “Lowrey con- 
tracted with Thomas Elliott to build the old, red, frame mill, 
and the saw mill along the river, for £2100. They were completed 
in 1800.” The spot was well chosen, the water power being the 
best in the State. Three streams uniting here form the Quequa- 
commissicong, giving a head and fall of 31 feet. 


Milford Named for Ferry 


Before the bridge was built across the Delaware, there was 
a ferry above the mill; hence the name of Mill-ford. We will state, 
in connection with these mills, that under the enterprising and 
judicious management of Messrs. Thomas, these mills have taken 
first rank for the vast amount of grain and lumber they work up. 

Among other antiquities at Milford, we were shown, by Mr. 
Edward Thomas, a will made by J. Reinear VanSyckel, making 
disposition among other property, of 300 acres of land in King- 
wood. He was the great-grandfather of Justice VanSyckel of the 
Supreme Court. 

Mr. John Duckworth is eighty-six years of age. He relates 
events that occurred seventy years ago with more fluency and 
grammatical precision than we can write them. In his younger 
days he was a clerk for Thomas Lowrey. 

Lowrey had associated with him in business a nephew, by the 
name of Joseph Sheridan. Sometimes the firm was known as 
Lowrey & Co., sometimes at Lowrey and Sheridan. Their affairs 
became very much mixed up, and Sheridan called for a settle- 
ment. Three men were chosen to arbitrate the accounts. After 
some delays a day was fixed upon—10 o’clock A. M. to be the 
hour of meeting. Lowrey had been walking out, apparently as 
well as usual. When the arbitrators met, at the appointed hour, 
they received a message that he had been found dead in his bed. 
After some time, Sheridan re-commenced his claims against 
Lowrey’s Executors. Arbitrators were again appointed; the day 
of meeting came; the hour arrived; the men met; a messenger 
came from Washington, in Warren Co., with the intelligence that 
Sheridan had died there the night before! 

Mr. Duckworth says, that sixty-five years ago the creek at 
Milford carried twice as much water as at present. 


(Editor’s Note: The following letter appeared four months 
later in The Hunterdon Republican: 
Pottstown, Pa., March 14, 1870. 
Editors Hunterdon Republican:—I have recently received a 
copy of your paper, dated 20th of January, in which a short his- 
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tory of the early settlers of Frenchtown is given, my father being 
the most conspicuous. I feel it my duty to correct a portion of 
the account.—During the French Revolution, my father, being a 
Swiss, was a républican, and joined that army at Alsace, as Com- 
missary General; but not approving of the extremists, he became 
one of the proscribed, and escaped into Germany on horseback, 
with his Secretary, Mr. Treney. He then employed a trusty mes- 
senger to convey to my mother at Epinal the tidings of her hus- 
band’s escape and safety. She immediately left with her three 
boys, the oldest not more than twelve years, with the avowed in- 
tention of visiting my grandmother, who resided on the confines 
of France. From hence she escaped in a boat, at night, across the 
lake to the city of Geneva, where my father joined us; but decid- 
ing to emigrate to America, he again left us, taking with him a 
portion of my mother’s property, with which he purchased us a 
home in New Jersey. I thus prove the story of the French funds 
being in his possession entirely fabulous, and would like to have 
it refuted in your paper, for the honor of my deceased parent. 


Yours respectfully, 
L. M. PREVOST. 


Des 


HIGH BRIDGE AND ITS IRON WORKS 


Dr. W. A. A. Hunt, residing at Clarksville (present Boro of 
Glen Gardner), in this County, is a representative of one of the 
old families of New Jersey, and one around whom clusters many 
associations belonging to the olden time. His father, Rev. Wm. 
Hunt, was Pastor of the congregation of the first Presbyterian 
church of Bethlehem for forty years. During a long portion of 
this time he preached at Bethlehem, Alexandria and Kingwood. 
Rev. Mr. Hanna preached in the old frame church for forty years; 
so that the two shepherds watched over this flock for more than 
eighty years. 


When Dr. Hunt came to Clarksville it was a comparative 
wilderness. This was fifty years ago. There was the old Fritz 
house up on the hill, about a mile south of the Railroad, the old 
house at the mill, and a log house, recently torn down. 


Mr. Fritz, the first of the name in this section, came from 
Germany, selling himself to pay his passage. He managed to get 
possession of some land, and one of his descendants, living here, 
is one of the largest land owners in Hunterdon County. 


Dr. Hunt, in his early days, had a practice extending over 
a radius of six or seven miles. He used to ride a little spotted 
horse that was trained to jump a five rail fence. The Doctor 
would frequently go across lots to visit his patients, and his horse 
would leap the fences, thus shortening the distance by several 
miles. 

Dr. Hunt’s grandfather was a Captain in the provincial army 
during the French war. His father, Rev. Dr. Hunt, was a very 
eloquent man, and was remarkable for his clearness of speech. 
He was a graduate of Princeton College, and finished his educa- 
tion there while the celebrated Dr. Witherspoon was President 
of that institution. Dr. Witherspoon lost his sight, and often em- 
ployed Rev. Mr. Hunt to read for him. 

Capt. Angustine Hunt had 16 children; first seven daughters, 
then one son, then one daughter, and then seven sons, Rev. Dr. 
Hunt being the 16th child. 

Dr. Hunt related an anecdote that illustrates the ideas of 
many country schoolmasters sixty years ago. He had been taught 
to read by his father, according to the established rules of pitch 
and emphasis, modulation, &c. For some cause, his father’s school 
was closed and he was sent to be instructed by an old revolu- 
tionary soldier. When called upon to read, he commenced in his 
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usual manner, observing all the rules of the best elocutionists. 
But the old veteran who had received his instruction amid the 
thunder of battle had his idea as to how the thing ought to be 
done. Nothing would suit him but a tone loud enough for a bri- 
gade to hear in the tumult of a fight; so he instantly commanded 
his pupil to “read louder.” On his failure to obey he received a 
terrible threshing, and was told, by way of consolation, that “if 
he knew more than the master he had better go off and teach 
school himself.” He was cnly 13 years old, but he did “go and 
teach,” saved his money, and was the architect of his own fortune. 
His grandfather on the mother’s side was Brig. Gen. Willis, with 
whom Washington often stopped, while at Newton, in Sussex 
County. Gen. Washington gave one of Gen. Willis’ sons his name. 

A hundred and fifty years ago, the traveler threading the 
dark forest paths along the many windings of the Branch, and be- 
holding a column of thick smoke curling above the treetops, 
would readily imagine that he was approaching some Indian vil- 
lage. But here, in a glen, girded by steep hills, almost unknown 
to the surrounding settlements, almost as far back as the year 
1700, the first iron furnace in the United States was established. 
The savage, passing up the valley, where the High Bridge now is, 
would suddenly see with wonder the gleaming fires, and molten 
metal. 


Early Days of the Iron Works 


Allan & Turner, of Philadelphia, were large proprietors. 
They held here 10,000 acres of land, and 17,000 at Andover. From 
other data Lewis H. Taylor, present proprietor of the iron works, 
thinks they were established in 1700. The Cokesburg furnace was 
built in 1754, as appears by a stone upon the wall of a part of 
the old building at that place. Five forges have been built on 
the premises where the one spoken of was first erected. 

Mr. Taylor’s grandfather, Robert, was born in Ireland, in 1742. 
A younger son, he was not allowed any share of the inheritance 
but was given a few guineas—just enough to pay his passage and 
the expenses, and started for America. He was then only 17 
years of age, but having a good education, commenced teaching 
school. He taught in Kingwood, and nearly all of the Metler fam- 
ily in that Township were his pupils. Col. Hackett was at this time 
Superintendent of the works. Mr. Taylor was employed there as 
principal bookkeeper in 1762, and lived in the house with Col. 
Hackett. The Superintendent died in 1775, and Mr. Taylor was 
then employed to fill that office, both at the present locality of 
the works and at Andover. 
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The land of Mr. Taylor’s adoption had become his home. The 
little speck “no bigger than a man’s hand,” when he took his im- 
portant trust soon loomed to the magnitude of a tempest cloud 
of war. He stood upon the side of freedom, and since then his 
descendents have poured out their blood for her sake, and left 
their names enshrined in the history of the heroes of our land. 

At this furnace cannon balls were cast during the Revolution, 
and hauled in wagons to Trenton, New Brunswick and Philadel- 
phia. The balls were then cast in iron moulds and run by hand. 
Some of the old moulds have recently been dug up near the old 
forge. The first was a little, one fire blown forge, located about 
100 yards south of the present one. The second stood at the em- 
bankment of the dam. The third, about 200 yards above, and the 
fourth, which was used during the Revolution, on the site of the 
present one. At the third forge, several tons of cannon balls have 
been dug, buried there, probably, during the war. The dwelling- 
house, built away back early in the last century, now forms a part 
of the elegant residence of Mr. Lewis H. Taylor. One of the 
rooms, on the first floor retains its identity; the other has been 
remodeled by the addition of a fine bay window. 

It was in one of these rooms that John Penn, late Colonial 
Governor of Pennsylvania, and Mr. Chew, his Attorney General, 
were confined for six months as prisoners of war, during the 
Revolution. Mr. Taylor had charge of them, they were allowed to 
go six miles from the dwelling. They brought their servants with 
them, and among others an Italian fiddler, whose business it was 
to cheer with his music the lonely hours of the Tory Governor 
and his Attorney. A proper amusement for the descendant and 
representative of the founder of Quakerism in Pennsylvania. 
Governor Penn presented Mr. Taylor with a copy of Dalrymple’s 
Memoirs, with his autograph upon the title page. This work is 
still in the possession of Mr. Lewis H. Taylor. 


Slave Peter and the Rabbit 


The principal part of the labor performed at the forge was 
done by negro slaves. Shortly after the close of the war the works 
went down, the wood on the premises having become exhausted, 
and the value of the hidden treasures of anthracite coal, only a 
few miles away, unrevealed. There were forty slaves on the prem- 
ises. One young negro, named Mingo, escaped to the woods, 
thirty-eight were chained together and sent to Virginia, and one 
old Guinea negro, too feeble to go, was allowed to remain behind. 
He was called Peter. He had been a prince, in his native land, 
and his face was tattooed according to his rank and the custom 
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of the country. Peter was employed to turn the spit in the kitch- 
en, instead of the cauldron of boiling iron. He was also the rab- 
bit catcher, arid took great pride in trapping a rabbit every night 
during the game season. Every morning Peter would come with 
his rabbit. At last, however, he was seen coming towards the 
house, looking the very picture of desolation, and empty handed. 


“Why, Peter, where is your rabbit?” said Mr. Taylor. 


“Well, massa, Peter go to de trap and peep in, and dar he 
see the rabbit. Den Peter lift de lid an poke in he hand and ketch 
him by de legs, and haul him out, and chock him on the back of 
de neck an’ kill him. Den Peter lay him on a stone, an golly, 
massa, the little debble jumps up and runs away.” 


Some of the descendants of the first men who worked at the 
forge are still employed here. Some of the first settlers who 
bought land in the neighborhood of High Bridge were the Apgars, 
the Alpaughs, the Cregars and the Beavers. The whole Apgar 
race, in this country, numbering 1600, descended from one pair, 
a man and wife who emigrated from Germany. 


Taylor Buys the Iron Works 


Shortly after the revolution, the immense tracts of Allan & 
Turner were put up for sale. Mr. Taylor, being superintendent of 
the whole business of the proprietors, was selected as one of 
the commissioners to divide the land. He was allowed the privi- 
lege of choosing a portion of the land, and of taking in any lo- 
cality in the tract that he liked. He selected that around the forge. 
The surveyor asked him if he should include the mines. He re- 
plied that he did not care whether he had them or not. They were, 
however, included in the survey, and the price paid was £800 for 
366 acres. 


The celebrated Aaron Burr, with his beautiful and accom- 
plished daughter, Theodosia, once visited this spot and remained 
for some time. No one could ever divine the object of the visit. 
They spent several days at the Taylor mansion. 


Mr. C. S. Hummell, a short time ago, while making some altera- 
tions in the upper portion of the old house referred to, found 
three musket balls and 2 pieces of shell, wrapped up in paper 
and marked, “Relics of the Battle of Brandywine.” Brig. Gen. 
Maxwell of Revolutionary fame, and Col. Stewart, Commissary 
General of Washington’s army, were visitors at this house. 
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Painting of Bloomsbury by Peale 


Another relic that deserves mention is a handsome painting, 
executed by John Peal, founder of the old Peale’s Museum. The 
picture represents a view of Bloomsbury, in olden times, as seen 
from the South bank of the Musconetcong. A group of children 
is seen sitting upon the bank—one of these is the father of Mr. 
L. H. Taylor’s wife. Mr. Peale and his wife are also represented. 


On the West side of the Branch, we are told by Mr. Wm. 
Lance, postmaster at High Bridge, are the ruins of a dwelling, 
where during the Revolution, a Tory hid himself. He was dis- 
covered by the patriots, and fired at by the American Rangers. 
A bullet hole is now to be seen in the door of the old house, made 
by firing at the Tory. 


Cis 


KIDNAPPING OF A SETTLER’S DAUGHTER 


This wild, romantic country was the scene ‘of many an Indian 
war dance—the hiding place of booty, stolen or captured from the 
white settlements. The unwritten history of the red hunter who 
stalked up and down these waters would form the subject of 
many volumes, but much of it has passed away with the race. 
We have, however, one tradition, which, will, we trust, serve to 
fill up the somewhat dull and prosy tenor of this chapter. We are 
assured it has never been written before: 


Upon the banks of the Assanpink, near the Falls-of-the-Del- 
aware, (now Trenton) lived a gentleman named D’Orsay—of 
French Huguenot extraction, together with his wife and an only 
daughter, Estelle. No bird in the forest was more free, no warbler 
in the greenwood bough could trill a sweeter song. No deer of 
the glen was more lithe of form than she—no raven wing was 
darker than her hair. You could see by the flash of her eye that 
the proud blood of a noble-minded, independent, brave and dar- 
ing race flowed through her veins. You could see by its subdued 
light that the soul of a patient, sweet loving angel was here, 
ready to sacrifice life for justice, to endure peril and torture for 
those she loved. Her face was not the hue of the rose, nor the 
delicate paleness of the lily, and yet you could not look upon her 
and hear her speak without feeling in your heart that she was 
lovely, beautiful—enchanting. She was below the medium height, 
elegantly proportioned, and had been taught by her father to ride, 
shoot, swim, and other accomplishments necessary for protection 
in the then unsettled condition of the country. 


Estelle, Angel of Mercy 


Estelle was known as an angel of mercy among the settlers 
upon the Assanpink. At the bed of sickness she was always a will- 
ing and patient attendant, and though skilled in the use of the 
rifle, she could touch the strings of a guitar with all the grace 
and effect of the most accomplished performer. 


The period of which we write was in 1755, when the great 
Teedychung and his allies menaced the whole of West Jersey 
with destruction on account of land claimed by them and occu- 
pied by the grantees of the first proprietors. The French in Can- 
ada, intent upon stirring up this kind of strife, sought every avail- 
able opportunity to urge the Minnisinks and other tribes to com- 
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mit depredations upon the whites. They had emissaries, who 
stealthily traversed every forest path and labored diligently to 
lay a plot for a grand massacre. 

One of these villains was Francis de Gascoine, a lieutenant 
in the French army. He was about twenty-five years of age, short 
in stature, had long, straight black hair, swarthy features and a 
countenance that bespoke the villain. In lurking around the set- 
tlement, under pretence of friendship, he had seen Estelle, on 
several occasions, and had become so attracted by her charming 
manners that he resolved to possess her. 

‘Estelle had a lover who had been to her as a brother since 
her infancy. They had grown up side by side, under the same 
roof—William Trevor’s father having died when he was two years 
of age, and his mother since that time lived in Mr. D’Orsay’s fam- 
ily. Gascoine saw with a jealous eye that he had no hope with 
such a rival, and determined to get rid of him. One evening in 
June the lovers had been sitting near the bank of the river, where 
the dome of the capitol now rises above the waters, talking about 
the past, and exchanging vows for the future—til] fair visions 
of home and happiness rose up before them, clothed with all the 
beautiful garniture that young love only weaves about its tem- 
ples. They were about to arise and return home, when Trevor 
felt two strong hands upon his arms, and in an instant two 
swarthy savages had him bound and hurried him to a canoe that 
had been concealed along the shore. Four other Savages had 
made their appearance. Estelle did not cry out. She was armed 
with two pistols, which she always carricd, but to use them then, 
against so many, would have insured destruction to her lover, if 
not to herself. She darted off into a forest path, and ran like a 
deer to arouse the villagers. The path was narrow and bordered 
by thick bushes. She had not gone far before a figure rose in her 
path. It was not tall enough for that of an Indian. She thought 
it was a friend, and approached nearer. It was Gascoine! 

Trevor was laid in the bottom of the canoe and threatened 
with instant death if he gave the alarm or offered the slightest 
resistance. Six savages now stepped in and commenced rowing 
at a rapid rate up the river. 

About this time the tall figure of an Indian chief was seen 
in the doorway of Mr. D’Orsay. His head was decorated with long 
streaming feathers of many colors. His costume of the richest 
character, his ornaments profuse. In his belt he carried a long 
hunting knife with silver hilt, beautifully carved. Two handsome- 
ly decorated pistols hung at either side. He held a superior rifle 
in his hand. His arms, and many of his ornaments were the gifts 
of white men. He was evidently a great favorite among them. 
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“Will the Great Bear come into his brother’s wigwam?” said 
Mr. D’Orsay, motioning him to a seat. 

“The Bear must not rest here, when the young Fawn and 
her chief are away,” said the Indian. 

“They will soon return,” said D’Orsay. 

The Indian shook his head. “The Little Serpent and the Min- 
nisink are upon their trail,” said the Bear. “The Serpent will 
take the young Fawn to his wigwam. The White Chief will see 
the war-dance of the Minnisink and die,” said the Bear. 

“Never,” said D’Orsay, grasping his rifle. 

“My white brother does wrong to leave his wigwam. The 
Fawn may need him here, the Bear will go after Little Serpent.” 

D’Orsay knew that the Indian spoke wisely, though it grieved 
him to remain quietly at home when his child was in danger. Mrs. 
D’Orsay spoke not a word till the Indian was gone, and even then 
had prudence enough not to unnerve her husband from meeting 
bravely the danger before them. 


Pursuit of the Villain 


The Bear did not linger, he had seen the Frenchman prowl- 
ing round the settlement that very afternoon, and with true In- 
dian intuition he knew that some mischief was brewing. Creeping 
stealthily but swiftly along the path that led from D’Orsay’s house 
to the river, he saw a small figure in advance of him that he knew 
at once to be that of the Frenchman. He appeared to be looking 
towards the river and awaiting the approach of some one whom 
he expected. Suddenly he stopped, and the Indian secreted him- 
self behind a thick clump of bushes beside the path. Gascoine 
with as much composure as one could assume under the circum- 
stances, was about approaching the maiden to address her, but 
she recoiled from him as from a rattlesnake. 

There are times when we read, as if by intuition, the things 
that are going on around us. Estelle divined the whole plot. She 
knew that the Frenchman was there in her path, to take her by 
force if she would not go willingly, and she instantly determined 
to defend herself to the last extremity, and die rather than to 
fall into the villain’s hands. And yet she had discretion enough 
to remain silent, fearing there might be more Minnisinks lurking 
in the woods. As he approached she drew a shining pistol from 
amid the folds of her dress and aimed it at the head of Gascoine. 
He stepped a few paces backward and felt himself tightly clasped 
round the waist. Great Bear held him fast. He was conducted to 
the wigwams of the Asanpinks and closely guarded. 
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No time was now lost in taking measures for the rescue of 
Trevor. 

“The young Panther must take the war path,” said Great 
Bear. “Some of my young braves love the White Chief, and his 
scalp shall not hang at the belt of the Minnisinks. Let the Young 
Panther speed like a deer to the wigwam of the Eagle. (Goat Hill.) 
The Young Eagle is his brother, and loves the White Chief. When 
the canoes go up the Delaware they can be seen from the rock 
by the Eagle’s wigwam. White Chief lie down—no hurt. Minni- 
sink sit up and feel the bullets of the braves of the Assanpinks.” 

Fleeter than the deer sped the young warriors, following each 
other through the forest path. They reached Goat Hill, and 
aroused the warriors there to guard the river and watch for the 
canoes to pass. From the summit of this hill the surface of the 
water is visible for more than two miles. 

At night, in the clear starlight, it is easy to discern objects 
floating upon the water. Here, the chief called Young Eagle 
watched for the canoe. Twenty warriors were posted among the 
rocks near the river, their rifles ready to fire, at a given signal. 
The canoe came up the stream; but it hugged the opposite shore. 
A blazing arrow speeding over the heads of those who lay in am- 
bush gave them notice of its coming. Those in the canoe were 
seen to look at each other and row with redoubled speed. 

The crisis now came; the canoe was within a short distance 
of the rapids and the force of the water allowed it to make but 
slow progress. A sharp volley rang out among the rocks, and 
three of the Minnisinks with a loud yell leaped, apparently 
wounded, into the water. The others, aware of the danger to 
which they were exposed now struck directly across for the Is- 
land; and, to the surprise of those on the hill, three figures 
emerged from the water, near the opposite shore, in time to as- 
sist in drawing the canoe upon the pebbly beach. They then 
picked up the canoe, placed it upon their shoulders, carried it 
to a point above the rapids, re-embarked, and were soon lost 
in the darkness. A council was now held among the Assanpinks, 
and it was determined that fifty of the best warriors, led by 
Young Panther, should follow the path up the river and endeavor 
to intercept the party in the canoe. 


Estelle Is Carried Off 


Meanwhile, the brave, true-hearted Kstelle, restless with 
apprehension for the fate of Trevor, stole noiselessly out of the 
house to listen, hoping to hear the returning footsteps of Young 
Panther and his braves. Intent upon her errand, she wandered, 
unconsciously, some distance from the dwelling. She was aroused 
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by a slight rustling of the leaves and before she could turn or 
cry out, a savage seized and gagged her, and bore her to a horse 
that stood saddled near the path. 

She recognized in the animal the favorite steed of Trevor. He 
had often borne her upon his back in glorious rides around the 
environs of her home, and now he gave her a neigh of recogni- 
tion. A man now emerged from cover and mounted the horse. It 
was Gascoine. A Minnisink, purposely detached from the other 
party, had been prowling through the woods, and watching his 
opportunity stole up and cut the thongs that set the Frenchman 
free. He it was who had stolen Trevor’s horse, and it was he who 
now bound the arms of the half fainting girl and placed her op 
the horse in front of Gascoine. When she recognized the villain 
she fainted away. The Frenchman started on the path that led to 
Ringoes. The Indian preceded him. 

The party in the canoe gained on their pursuers. They 
reached the mouth of the Quaquacommissicong, and went ashore. 
Their prisoner stiff and chilled with lying still for so many hours 
was glad of the exercise of walking. The canoe was carefully 
secreted in some bushes, and the party proceeded towards the 
Raritan. 

It was now near mid-day. Young Panther and his braves had 
crept cautiously along the shore and were some two hours jour- 
ney behind the Minnisinks. The chief ascended the high, steep 
hill, now called Thompson’s Hill, and looked up and down the 
river. They were about passing on, along the shore, when “ugh!” 
the usual exclamation of surprise was uttered by one of the party. 
They had struck the trail. 

Meanwhile, Estelle, recovering from her fainting fit, looked 
about her, avoiding her eyes from the gaze of her captor. He en- 
deavored to draw her into a conversation, but she would not utter 
a word. The day broke, the sun arose, yet they journeyed on for 
hours through the solitary forest path, the Indian still silently 
leading the way. They wound among the hills of Kingwood; they 
came to the South Branch; and, fording the river where it makes 
its grand, bold sweep just above the little village of Hamden, they 
encamped opposite where the breast of the dam now is, under the 
wide spreading branches of a large oak. It was a lonely, secluded 
spot; dark evergreens fringed the stream and thick bushes sur- 
rounded it on the north and west. 


The Frenchman Is Felled 


The Minnisink had disappeared, and Estelle was alone with 
the Frenchman. At first she was reticent, but suddenly she be- 
came conversant, and soon chatted with Gascoine as though they 
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had been old friends. The ruse had its desired effect. The French- 
man loosed her bonds. He now excused himself for conveying 
her away by stating that love, blind to idolatry, prompted him to 
the deed. 


Gascoine denied taking any part in the capture of Trevor. 
He even offered, if Estelle would marry him, to set Trevor at lib- 
erty. She met his proposal with a smile that the base wretch, in 
the madness of his passion, mistook for approbation. He advanced 
towards her, when she motioned him back, at the same time draw- 
ing a pistol that had been cunningly concealed, threatening to 
shoot him if he came another step. Just then the loud report of a 
rifle was heard, and the Frenchman fell, bleeding, to the ground. 
In another moment his scalp was hanging at the belt of Young 
Panther and his body left a prey to the wild beasts. Estelle tried 
to prevail upon the Indian to bury him, but he replied: “While 
the Young Fawn and the Panther linger with the dead Serpent 
the White Chief will die.” 


The braves who accompanied Panther now emerged into the 
path. One of them procured the horse, the maiden upon his back, 
and placing twenty braves in front and the remainder in the 
rear, with himself at the horse’s bridle, they advanced as rapidly 
as possible. Reaching the mouth of Spruce Run, the horse was 
led into a thick cover where he was effectually concealed. They 
now proceeded up the stream. A short distance below where a 
rustic bridge crosses the stream, about where Hiram Force’s barn 
now is, they halted. All was still. The scouts udvanced, they re- 
turned in a moment, their eyes dilated and flashing with excite- 
ment, their gestures wild and rapid. At a motion from the chief, 
all moved forward. 


“At once there rose so wild a yell, 
Within that dark and narrow dell, 
As all the fiends from heaven that fell 
Had pealed the banner cry of hell!” 


At a slight bend in the road, below Hunt’s frame factory, 
is a little grove of spruce on one side of which the stream ripples 
by. It is even now so dark that the sunlight at mid-day could 
scarcely penetrate through the branches. Then, loftier and older 
trees spread over the valley, and made it wild, dark, enchanting— 
fit scene for the wildest romance. Here a hundred Minnisinks 
were dancing the war-dance and yelling like demons around a 
large fire. Bound to a small tree, near the fire, almost naked, 
stood Trevor. A number of sharpened sticks lay near him, while 
the savages held others in their hands. These were blazing, hav- 
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ing been in the fire; with them they beat time in the air to the 
horrid music of the war drum, as they moved forward in the 
dance. 


The Rescue of Trevor 


Trevor was now led out for the sacrifice. Several of the paint- 
ed wretches approached him, and were about thrusting the burn- 
ing sticks into his flesh, when their movements were suddenly 
interrupted by a loud yell. 

Estelle had seen the movements of Trevor's tormentors— 
quick as thought, bending low to the ground and gliding noise- 
lessly along to a tree on the outer verge of the ring, she had whis- 
pered Trevor’s name. The sound was unheard by the savages. 
Trevor knew by intuition that aid was at hand. 

Young Panther and his braves leaped into the ring, while 
in the melee, Estelle cut the prisoner’s bonds. He was free. 

Snatching up his coat that had been forgotten by the Min- 
nisinks, he followed the maiden down the stream. They heard a 
loud report of rifles, a series of yells—and all was still. 

The Minnisinks had been so completely surprised that they 
had not time to seize their guns, and were all dispatched by 
Panther and his braves. They soon joined Estelle and her lover, 
and all returned to the Delaware. 

Estelle was placed in the canoe that the Minnisinks had left, 
and Trevor and the chief beside her. The triumphant warriors 
and faithful steed proceeded along the shore. After the close of 
the next day, and ere the evening star had sunk behind the hills 
of Pennsylvania, all were safe upon the banks of the Assanpink. 

For many years the scalps of the Minnisinks hung in the 
wigwam of the Panther. And they were always the wonder of 
Estelle’s children as they gathered there to hear their mother’s 
story told. 
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REMARKABLE MEN OF HUNTERDON 


We have been told that Abraham Shurts came from Germany 
about 1740 and settled on the west side of the Branch, in King- 
wood. The story goes that he was only 14 years of age when he 
came here, and that he brought with him “Auche,” aged 12.— 
These romantically young lovers afterwards married, and from 
the pair came the whole Shurts stock of this county. 


The land was purchased for $1.00 per acre. It proved good 
wheat land, and afterwards sold for $5 per acre. This interesting 
tradition further says that Abraham and his Auche then bought 
204 acres of land lying along the present road from Flemington 
to Clinton, about three miles from the latter place. The old still- 
house now stands by the roadside. Abraham paid for this land 
with Continental money received for a heifer and a turkey cock. 
Two days afterwards the money was worthless, but the land was 
as good as ever. The price of the heifer was £100, that of the 
turkey $100. It must be remembered that just at that time it 
took a great deal of Continental money to buy anyhing.— 


Abraham was a proud old Dutchman. It was the common prac- 
tice to wear the breeches buttoned below the knee, but he wore 
his above. A pointed hat with a big rim, linsey woolsey coat reach- 
ing nearly to the heels, with the wide collar and big pockets and 
“flare-top” boots completed his attire. 


The famous wide chimney in the old house would take in 
a small sized saw log; and the story runs that logs were often 
drawn into the house with a horse. 

The school house had one of these big fire places.—The mas- 
ter wore a coat with big pockets: the small boys were seated on 
a low bench near the fire, and once they filled the master’s big 
pockets with ashes. The relator says he received a “d—1l of a 
lickin” for it, that he remembers to this day. 
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John McCloughan, A Remarkable Man 


One of the most remarkable men in the county is John Me 
Cloughan. He will, if he lives, be 92 years old on the 16th of 
April next. Last winter he walked from his home, near Hamden, 
to Pennington and back, four times, starting from home “sun an 
hour high,” and reaching Pennington by sunset. He offered to bet 
his neighbors a hundred dollars that he could walk to Trenton 
“between sun and sun,” but they were afraid to take him up. 


ao 
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He corroborates Mr. Duckworth’s assertion, that many of the 
streams were twice as large 70 years ago as they are now. It was 
all woods when he was a boy, and full of fever and ague. 

John Mc Cloughan remembers, when a boy, wearing a string 
round his little finger, going down to Spring Run and hanging it 
on a bush over the water, to cure the fever and ague. His father 
lived at Oxford in Warren County. Anthony Wayne and his men 
wintered in their buckwheat straw, when they “came back from 
lickin the Injuns.” 

Mr. Mc Cloughan reads all of the books and newspapers 
that he can get hold of. His eyesight is remarkably good. He says 
there weren’t so many books and newspapers then as there are 
now. Dilworth’s Spelling Book, a Testament and once in a while 
a newspaper, were all they had. Buckwheat was their main crop. 

John Mc Cloughan was 14 or 15 years old before he ever 
saw a head of red clover. It was all white, and very short at that. 
They could not keep many cows. A lump of hog’s fat in a pot, a 
little rye meal strained in and scorched, then some cold mush 
and cold buckwheat cakes and you had high living—‘Prenta 
mella soup.” But there was all kinds of delicious game, and wild 
fruit—pigeons enough to darken the air, and streams swarming 
with choice fish. It was an unusual thing not to catch a barrel a 
night. If you saw six squirrel at once, half of them would often 
be black. 

Mr. Mc Cloughan once chased a flock of wild turkeys at Ex- 
ton’s, above Clinton. Boys wore tow shirts and trowsers and no 
fineries. Linsey woolsey was worn in winter and homespun flan- 
nel for girls. They had no fineries—not even a chignon. But a 
hardy healthful life made their own luxuriant tresses cover their 
honest heads, and they wore them with the satisfaction that they 
were their own. 


The Grandins, A Distinguished Family 


One of the oldest and most distinguished families that first 
settled in the vicinity of Clinton was that of the Grandin’s. Philip 
Grandin, the first of the name who came te this country, was a 
miller and fuller, and emigrated from Germany and settled in 
Monmouth county. He afterwards came to Hunterdon, and pur- 
chased 1000 acres of land on the South Branch, taking in the 
village of Hamden and extending eastward. He built a grist mill 
and also a fulling mill. 

The ruins of one old mill may still be seen in that locality. 
It was called Johnson’s mill, and was in a ruined condition over 
100 years ago. So great was Philip’s reputation as a fuller that 
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farmers living sixty miles distant brought their wool and yarn 
to him to be woven into cloth. Many a yard of linsey woolsey 
was woven at that old mill—cloth that made the only coat of 
boys whose descendants now fill the highest places in the land. 
The grandfathers of men now in the cabinet wore them. Secre- 
tary Robeson’s great-grandfather wore one, and it was woven at 
Philip Grandin’s mill. The grandfathers of bank Presidents and 
Judges of our courts wore them, and in them hewed their way up 
to respectability and comfortable positions in life. 

When Philip Grandin died his property was divided between 
two sons, John and Philip. The homestead stood near Fritz’s house 
at Hamden. There was also a store and tavern there. The place 
was called Grandin’s Town. It was a noted stopping place before 
the pike was built. Philip took the homestead and the mills and 
John the property where Mr. John Grandin now lives. Philip. died 
without marrying. John married a Lippincott, from a Quaker 
family. 

Dr. John F. Grandin went to Philadelphia and attended lec- 
tures before the first medical college there had ever received a 
charter. He studied with Dr. Newell, of Allentown, in this State, 
and afterwards married his daughter. 

The present house where John Grandin lives was built for 
Dr. John, by his father. He had the mill, after Philip’s death, and 
carted flour to Amboy. The lumber for the house was pitch pine 
and was hauled from Monmouth county on wagons. This was one 
of the greatest houses ever built in this county in those days. 
The frames are solid. The shingles were of cedar three feet long 
and one inch thick; they stood the storms for more than 70 years. 
Many a dance was had in that wide old hall. The elite of the cities 
used to come there, and there the most distinguished families in 
this part of the country would meet them. 


Dr. Grandin, A Great Physician 


Dr. Grandin was a great physician. He rode up and down 
among the blue hills of Hunterdon for scores of miles to visit 
his patients. He was skilled in his profession and learned in the 
sciences. During the Revolutionary war he went on board the 
ship Fortune as Surgeon. On one occasion, during an engage- 
ment between two vessels, the mate’s little son went to the mast 
head to see the fight. A ball came along and shattered his arm, 
and Dr. Grandin was compelled to amputate it. The little fellow 
bore his sufferings like a hero and soon recovered, but he never 
climbed the mast to witness a fight again. 

After the war Dr. Grandin visited Holland and spent some 
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time in Amsterdam. He brought home several curiosities from 
that country, some of which are now in the possession of his son. 
One is a richly embellished powder-horn, upon which are elabor- 
ately carved representations of hunting scenes, horsemen, hounds 
&c. Upon it are the royal arms and the name of William, Prince 
of Orange, showing it to have been made during the reign of 
that illustrious prince, nearly two hundred years ago. It has also 
figures of Dutch houses and wind-mills carved upon it. It may 
have hung from the shoulder of the prince himself, when he rode 
through the chase, of which he was very fond. 

Many families have distinct recollections of Dr. Grandin as 
a physician, and we are told by good authority that the mantle 
of his skill in the healing art now rests upon the shoulders of 
a descendant who is not unworthy to wear it. (2) 

A stranger exploring the Branch seventy years ago would 
have been at a loss to discover a village on the present site of 
Clinton. Hon. Judge Foster, President of Clinton Bank, says that 
he can remember when there were but very few houses in the 
place. The place was known nearly a hundred years ago as 
“Hunt’s Mills.” The mills were owned by the Hunt family, and 
received the name from them. During the Revolution a large 
quantity of flour consumed in the army belonging to this sec- 
tion was manufactured here. 


The Dunhams of Clinton 


One of the oldest settlers of Clinton was Nemehiah Dunham. 
He came from Piscataqua in 1760. He bought 600 acres of land 
from Secretary Robeson’s great-grandfather, just below Clinton, 
and settled there. He was a celebrated cattle dealer, and some of 
his descendants now own a part of the original tract which has 
been bequeathed from father to son; and the Dunhams of to-day 
fully maintain the reputation of their ancestors, of being among 
the best cattle-feeders in the State. 


Capt. Adam Hope, Judge Foster’s maternal grandfather, came 
here from the “Forks of the Delaware,” at an early period. He 
commanded a company of New Jersey militia at the battle of 
Monmouth and described that battle as very disastrous to the 
British. He went over the field the day after the fight, and count- 
ed among the killed, five British to one American. After Gen. 
Lee’s capture, his army came through Clinton on their way to 
Easton. Forty of them stopped at Capt. Hope’s house, and Mrs. 
Hope got breakfast for them. And so it was that these devoted 
women, though they could not all stand by the guns like brave 


(2) For additional information on the Grandin family turn to Chapter XIV. 
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Molly Pitcher, yet they could keep the men in heart by their 
tender care and sacrifices. 


Many an old soldier has told his grandchildren how good 
Mrs. Hope ministered to their wants that morning, and how her 
kind attention and bountiful repast made them feel this visit to 
be one bright spot in the dark oasis of war. 


Gen. William Maxwell lived a mile east of the village, where 
Thomas Hallowell now lives. Col. Maxwell lived on the old Cox 
property, near Dr. Grandin’s. He was a gallant soldier, devoted 
to his country, and fell in her defence at the battle of Flatbush, 
Long Island. (3) 


The first tavern in the village was established in 1767, by 
Col. Bonnell, who was also a patriot soldier in the Revolution. 
This place was kept in the family from father to son just about 
100 years, the old sign just having been cut down three or four 
years ago. 


The first Post office was established at Clinton in 1818. The 
mail was then carried in a sulkey and came regularly once a 
week. The Trenton papers, published on Tuesday, would not 
reach here until Friday. (We know of some mails that ought to 
reach us in three hours, coming from the largest city in the State, 
that require as many days for its conveyance.) 


Some Tories once came to Capt. Hope’s barn, on the farm 
now occupied by John Race, and lodged there, waiting for an 
opportunity to escape to the British. While they were in the barn, 
Capt. Hope passed by to a pasture field to bring in a horse. The 
Tories laid a plot to carry him off with them, but concluded the 
country was already too hot for them, and quietly stole away. 


Andrew Foster, Blacksmith from Ireland 


Andrew Foster, Judge Foster’s grandfather came from Ire- 
land to Philadelphia in 1767. The first dinner he ever ate in this 
. country was at the Black Horse Hotel, 2nd Street. He was a black- 
smith by trade, and the first day that he obtained work he set 
fifty shoes in one afternoon. It was just such men as this, who by 
their brawny muscles and corresponding strong ideas of right 
and justice, who afterwards welded together the links of a great 
commonwealth. They made the history of their adopted country, 
and their descendants have written it out—sometimes with the 


(3) General William Maxwell was one of New Jersey’s most distinguished 
Revolutionary soldiers. He died in 1796 while on a visit with another 
distinguished Hunterdon County officer, Colonel Charles Stewart, a mem- 
ber of Washington’s staff as commissary-general. General Daniel Morgan 
was born in Lebanon Township, Hunterdon County. 
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bayonet—sometimes with the pen. Some of Andrew Foster’s 
descendants now wield the latter as gracefully as he wielded the 
hammer. 

The people for miles around this section went to worship in 
the old church at Bethlehem. In these days there were no stoves; 
and how do you think the building was heated? They had, in the 
centre, a pit, 2142 by 8 feet, in which was thrown about two bush- 
els of charcoal, obtained, probably, from Andrew Foster’s black- 
smith shop. This was ignited (we mean the charcoal—not the 
shop) in very cold weather. When it was only cool, they sat with- 
out any fire. But then, the spirit of the Lord warmed their hearts, 
and in their deep piety, these old fashioned people were ready 
to endure cold, hunger, toil, war and its horrors for the sake of 
their civil and religious liberty. 

Not much more than sixty-five years ago, a small boy might 
have been seen, early on a Sunday morning depositing hot, glow- 
ing coals from a fire shovel into the pit, and stooping down care- 
fully arranged the fire. This was Judge Foster. About a hundred 
years ago, on a summer morning, you might have seen assembled 
here, a number of genteely dressed men and women. The men 
wore clean, white, home-spun linen shirts, no coats, and breeches 
buckled at the knee. Among these were James Wilson, Elder 
Dunham, Capt. Hope, Andrew Foster, the Apgars, Capt. Bonnell 
and many others, whose names are equally familiar. Mr. Harosin 
would take his place in the old fashioned pulpit, and the simple, 
earnest service began. Though the building was rude and no 
costly, cushioned pews were there, yet the spirit of that other 
Bethlehem was there in that temple of the wilderness and mould- 
ed the thoughts of its people. 

Cox and Kirkbride once owned a tract of land four miles 
square, in this section. The northern line of this tract is known 
as the old Kirkbride line to this day. It commences at Wm. Boss’s 
and runs due west to where Samuel Bonnell now lives. 


Early Dutch Reformed Churches 


Many years before the church of Bethlehem—away back at 
the close of the 17th century—the Hollanders had found a home 
in the wilderness on the “Noord Branch.” In the exodus of prose- 
cuted protestants from Europe 1685—with the French Huguenots 
they came to East Jersey and gradually worked their way to- 
wards the Delaware. While the old Dutch Church at Amwell was 
essentially German, this was Dutch Reformed. 

The people of Holland are not the people of Germany. The 
persecuted from all parts of Europe, ever since the days of Luth- 
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er, fled to free Holland as a refuge, and intermarried, so that 
the Hollanders are really the offspring of an intermixture of 
European races, and it is because they are descended from he- 
roes and martyrs that they have so tenaciously clung to free in- 
stitutions through so many generations. 


This element it was that founded the Synod of New Bruns- 
wick, and sent to the Classis of Amsterdam a call for a minister to 
officiate at the churches of Raritan, Six Mile Run and North 
Branch, now Readington. “This call was accepted by the Rev. 
Theodorus Jacobus Frelinghuysen, a minister of East Friesland. 
This was the ancestor of those of the name who have since added 
glory to the literature of our country, and even now fill a high 
place in the councils of the nation. On the title page of the first 
Church Record kept by Mr. F., now in the possession of Judge 
Thompson, is the following inscription in that first minister’s 
handwriting: 


“Ker ken Boeck, van de Gemiente tot Noord Branch, Bevat- 
tende De Gedoopte, Begonnen met het Jaar 1720, onder den 
Ersten Lecraer, Theodorus Jacobus Frelinghuysen, &c.” 


Among the entries of the Baptismal record we find: 


“Anno, 1720. Februar 21, Mattheas,” child of, “Andrias Ten 
Eyck and Aadriaentje zyn vrow.” 


By the records of Readington Church, we also find that, Nov. 
4th, 1789, John Stevens, and Elizabeth Alexander his wife, a 
daughter of the celebrated William, Earl of Stirling, were re- 
ceived into the communion of the church by certificate from the 
Episcopalian church of New York. This John Stevens then resided 
in the Round Valley, now Clinton Township, and was the father 
of the late Edwin A. Stevens, President of the Camden and Am- 
boy R. R. Co. The organization of his church dates back to some- 
where before 1715. 


Dr. Jacob Jennings resided within 400 yards of the present 
church, now the residence of Jacob G. Schomp. His wife died 
here, and her tombstone appears in the old churchyard. After 
her death, Dr. Jennings removed to Hardy County, Virginia, was 
eminent as a physician and a strictly pious man. He catechised 
the children and became so much beloved that the people insisted 
upon his becoming ordained as a missionary of the Dutch Re- 
formed Church, and appointed by the Synod of New Brunswick. 
There was then no other church within sixty miles of him. He was 
the grandfather, and his wife, whose grave in Readington church 
yard we have referred to, was the grandmother of Ex-Gov. Wise 
of Virginia. 
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Log Church at North Branch 


The first meeting-house at North Branch was built of logs, 
and here, as in other places, the men carried their guns to meet- 
ing. Among other things for which this church has been noted was 
the eminent character of its ministers. For many facts in this 
connection we are indebted to a sermon preached at the dedi- 
cation of the present church by the late Rev. John VanLiew, July 
20th, 1865. 

The first sermon preached in the old log church was by Mr. 
Frelinghuysen, the first called pastor, on the 21st of February 
1720. The next building was erected in 1738 and stood for ninety- 
five years. The name of Mr. Frelinghuysen is said to have been 
“as ointment poured forth to the Tennents—to a Whitefield, to a 
Jonathan Edwards.” 

The Rev. Theodorus Jacobus Frelinghuysen was succeeded 
by his son John, “who was a man of kindred spirit with his fath- 
er.” He died young, and was succeeded by “Juforou” Hardenburg, 
who watched over the devoted flock during the stormy times of 
the Revolution. He was afterwards made President of the College 
of New Brunswick (now Rutgers), and was succeeded at Reading- 
ton by Simon Van Arsdale, a very pious man and a very popular 
preacher. So devoted was he to his flock that he refused to leave 
them to answer a call in New York, where he was offered a high 
salary. He was succeeded by the late Peter Studdiford, well 
known to many now living, and remembered as a faithful 
shepherd for forty years. 
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JOSEPH MOREHEAD, COLONIAL SOLDIER 


We have climbed the hills, and threaded the valleys, and 
sauntered along the streams of old Hunterdon, till we have 
learned to love them. From the long range that sends out its 
spurs, and stretches from the beautiful Delaware to the classic 
Hudson, there rises a mist of the loveliest blue, that seems like 
a delicate curtain which 


“Half conceals, half discloses’ 


the deeds that were done in the past, and the life we live in 
the present. Standing upon the hills at High Bridge or old Leb- 
anon, to-day, we see a charming vista of long fertile valleys and 
bright meandering streams; emerald islets and dark clusters of 
spruce and pine; thriving villages, with church spires pointing 
heavenward, dotting and decorating the landscape; quiet farm- 
houses with their hospitable looking surroundings; neat, tasteful 
school houses, tall chimneys and screaming whistles, and hum- 
ming wheels—these make up the picture of the present. 


One hundred and twenty years ago, you might have stood 
upon these same hills and gazed upon miles of forests, stretching 
away beneath and around you, like the waves of an ocean, un- 
dulating—vast, magnificent. You might have stood there, lost in 
admiration, dreaming that you were, in the stillness that reigned, 
alone with God, had not the horrid tales of savage massacre, and 
the flaming brands of French and Indian warfare reminded you 
that danger lurked in every path—slumbered behind every rock; 
and, in the depths of the beautiful wilderness, the elements of all 
that was terrible in savage hate and revenge might be concealed. 


Joseph Morehead, Colonial Soldier 


If you had stood beside one of the forest paths of old Amwell 
a hundred and twenty years ago, you might probably have seen 
young Joseph Morehead, an Irish orphan boy, scarcely eighteen 
years of age, moving along that path with a musket on his shoul- 
der, making his way to Newark to join the brave five hundred 
Jerseymen who rushed to the standard of the gallant Col. Peter 
Schuyler, and marched with him to Crown Point and Ticonderoga; 
who were with him on the frontier; who shared with him all the 
perils and hardships of frontier Indian warfare; who marched 
with this brave grandson of the heroic Margaret Slechtenhorst 
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to the St. Lawrence, and planted the banner of victory upon the 
ramparts of Montreal. 

Joseph Morehead came from Ireland in 1747. He was then 
seventeen years old. He had two sisters, older than himself, who 
remained at home, and Joseph expected to return to them, after 
a short stay in this country, but his cousin, Ira White, who came 
with him, and who had crossed the ocean several times, deter- 
mined to settle in this country, and he had little difficulty in per- 
suading a boy of Joseph’s adventure-loving disposition to remain 
also. 


Morehead Served With Col. Schuyler 


It was not long after Joseph Morehead’s arrival here that he 
enlisted in Col. Schuyler’s battalion of New Jersey Volunteers. 
While he was in the army, he frequently received letters from 
his mother, but not wishing her to know that he was passing 
through such perilous scenes, he kept her ignorant of his where- 
abouts, and finally, she ceased to write to him. 

Young Morehead had an aunt, Sarah Morehead, who was 
quite wealthy. With her he was an especial favorite. She it was 
who gave him money to pay his passage to America. Before com- 
ing here she furnished him with means to attend the races and 
other places of amusement. He brought two orphans with him to 
America, and their passage, also, was paid by his aunt. 

Whether the wilderness had other charms for him, besides 
fighting Indians and hunting, history has not told us. He does 
not seem to have settled down in life till he was about 40 years 
of age. He then married Jude Aten, of Dutch descent. He was a 
weaver by trade, and had at the time of his marriage, about three 
hundred dollars, with which he purchased a house and lot in 
Amwell, and worked at his trade. 

In 1778 Morehead purchased a lot of 30 acres in Readington 
township, on the South Branch, near La Tourette’s Mills, now 
Higgins’. At the time he left Amwell (1778) he had four children, 
John, Sarah, Elizabeth and Polly. The latter is still living at 
“The Brookye,” now Pleasant Run, and is now in the ninety-third 
year of her age. 

In 1795, Joseph Morehead purchased and removed to what is 
still known as “The Morehead Farm,” now owned by John More- 
head, his great-grandson, near the village of Readington. This 
farm consists of 150 acres which Joseph purchased of Simon Wy- 
coff. 

Joseph Morehead was a man of strict integrity, and by hon- 
esty and prudence accumulated a comfortable independence. 
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Jude Aten, his wife, was considered an heiress, in her day. She 
had $1000, at the time of her marriage, but she lent it to her 
brothers, and lost a portion of it. Jude had four brothers, Hen- 
drick, John, Aaron and Garrett. Hendrick had fifteen children, 
Aaron a great number, and John five. These brothers lived to 
good old age. Jude died at 84. She had a sister Anne, who lived 
to be 94 years old, and was very active, and did a good day’s work 
at spinning when she was 90, and was quite expert with the 
needle. 

(Since the above was written, we have received the follow- 
ing additional facts in relation to the Morehead family, furnished 
us by a gentleman who has taken much pains to gather the par- 
ticulars:) 


Joseph Morehead’s Descendants 


Joseph Morehead died at Readington, April 12th, 1819. His 
wife, Jude Aten, who was born July 9th, 1735, survived him but 
a short time, dying July 22d, 1819. John Morehead, Sen., eldest 
child of Joseph, was born July 28th, 1771, and died on the “More- 
head Farm,” August 13th, 1844. At 28 years of age, March 25th, 
1799, he married Sarah Van Syckle, who was born Nov. 5th, 1779, 
and died January 14th, 1838. He afterward married, May 16, 1839, 
Olive Ann Hixon (daughter of Geo. Hixon and Hannah Kelly), 
who is now the wife of Aaron L. Stout, of Readington. John More- 
head, Sen., had but one child—John Morehead—“Young John” 
he was commonly called, as long as his father lived. He was born 
Mar. 14th, 1804, and died August 25th, 1849, only five years after 
his father. When only 20 yrs. of age, Feb. 4th, 1824, he married 
Sophia Van Doren, whose father lived and died near the head 
of the “Brookye,” not far from the Methodist Church of Read- 
ington. She died Nov. 14th, 1864. They had four children: 

1st. Sarah Ann, born November 27th, 1824, who in 1844 mar- 
ried Jacob Vroom. They now (1870) live near Neshanic Station, in 
Branchburg, Somerset county, and have four children—Minnie, 
21 years old; Peter, 18; Martha, 17, and Joanna, 10 years. 

2d. Hetty Maria, born Dec. 3d, 1826, who in 184— married 
John Amerman. They now live at Branchville, Somerset county, 
and have one child, Mary, 18 years old. 

3d. Joanna, born April 21st, 1828, who, June 10th, 1846, mar- 
ried Dr. A. T. B. Van Doren, of Readington. He afterward settled 
at Ringoes, in Hunterdon county, where he died June 30th, 1853. 
Joanna herself died January 4th, 1855, leaving one child, John 
M., who was born October 2d, 1849, and now lives in New York 
City. 
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4th. John, born March 25th, 1837, who yet lives upon the 
property which his great-grandfather bought of Simon Wyckoff, 
75 years ago. On the 6th of March, 1860, John married Mary, 
daughter of Aaron C. Hoagland, of Hunterdon county. They have 
three children—Sophia, born December 3d, 1860; Willie J., Aug- 
ust 8, 1862, and John A., June 23d, 1865. 

Thus I believe I have fairly traced the history of this family 
from the time the progenitor, Joseph Morehead, one hundred and 
twenty-three years ago, left the Emerald Isle to seek a home on 
the Western shores. He was an eminently pious man, and lived 
many years to adorn the Christian profession, and died in the 
triumphs of the Christian faith. His son’s history I have traced. 

Joseph Morehead’s eldest daughter, Sarah, who was born 
Nov. 19th, 1772, never married, but after her father’s death con- 
tinued to reside with her brother until the time of her death, 
which occurred September 12th, 1826. Elizabeth, the second 
daughter, who was born July 25th, 1775, and died January 16th, 
1861, in 1807 married John Thompson, Esq., who lived at the 
“Brookye,” and was afterward for twenty years one of the Judges 
of the Court of Common Pleas for Hunterdon county. They had 
four children—Joseph, born September 30th, 1808; William, in 
1812; Aaron, in 1814, and Elizabeth, in 1817. 

Mary, the youngest child of Joseph Morehead, who was born 
September 6th, 1777, married John Schamp. She has five chil- 
dren—Mary Ann, Peter T., Joseph, Margaret and Sarah—and she 
herself yet lives with her oldest daughter at Pleasant Run 
(Brookye), and is 92 years of age. 

These little details, which we trust will not be wearisome, 
are given because the descendants of this brave orphan soldier 
boy have not disgraced the honors that he won in his heroic 
marches through the wilderness. 

The musket that Joseph Morehead bore upon his shoulder 
when Schuyler’s men shouted victory, is now in possession of 
Judge Thompson, and will probably remain as an heirloom in 
the family descendants till they can boast of it as a relic of as 
great antiquity as the battle axe, which an Englishman boasts 
his ancestor carried in the ranks of Richard Coeur DeLion on the 
fields of Palestine. We could find among the descendants of this 
then hardy young warrior, men whom their neighbors delight to 
honor. Men whose gray hairs fall lightly over brows broad with 
benficence—whose hearts are warm and sympathetic—whose 
hands are 

“Open as day with melting charity.” 
and ready to welcome the stranger in their hospitable homes; 
who have erected altars by their firesides, and thus taught their 
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children to pray, and some of them to preach the Word. 


One to whom we are indebted for the facts in the above 
sketch, has also given us the following, which we shall give in 
his own language. The writer is an eminent man, in a high call- 
ing, and, though he does not live in Hunterdon County, is a de- 
scendant of Joseph Morehead: 


A Family of Weavers 


“A taste, or an aptness for weaving seems to have been 
characteristic of this whole family. I have now in use in my house, 
40 yards of carpet, which was woven twelve years ago by Polly, 
the youngest daughter of Joseph Morehead, she being then 
eighty years of age; the filling for which was sewed by her elder 
sister, Elizabeth, then 82 years old, and mostly cut by a student, 
during his last vacation, who will long remember how tired and 
sore his fingers were from continual use of the scissors, but who 
was stimulated to perseverance by the encouraging words and 
the unwearied diligence of his dear old grandmother, who was 
determined to provide a carpet for him, which he would need so 
soon. That carpet has been in constant every-day wear for twelve 
years, and is a good one still.” 


The Thompsons, Schomps, Vroemermans and Van Dorens are 
descendants of Joseph Morehead. 


Not many years after the first settlement of this part of 
our county, stories of the agricultural wealth of the Shamokin 
country attracted many from Hunterdon to the beautiful valley 
of Wyoming. Here they found a land “overflowing with milk and 
honey.” Visions of rich farms, teeming with all that the soil pro- 
duces in this climate, filled their imaginations and seemed about 
to be realized. There was scarcely a settlement in the country 
that was not represented in the exodus to this promised land. But 
the horrid massacre in that peaceful valley burst like a thunder- 
clap upon these startled emigrants. Among them were John 
Thompson, grandfather of Hon. Joseph Thompson, Peter Wycoff 
and son and a Negro. Hearing of the massacre they fled im- 
mediately, and brought their families to Easton. The men then 
returned to get their cattle. Five of the party were captured 
by the Indians, among whom was John Thompson. He was shot 
after a desperate fight. The ball which struck him ignited 
some powder that remained on the outside of the horn, after 
priming, and he fell with the powder-horn burning at his side. 
He was afterwards scalped. The Negro was also killed by the 
Indians. The Wycoffs remained prisoners for some time. They 
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said that, during their captivity, they suffered more from the 
want of salt than from any other cause. 


The most serious occurrences are often attended by things 
exceedingly ridiculous and mirth-provoking. The fugitives, in 
hastily providing food for their journey, collected large quan- 
tities of lettuce, which was abundant in their gardens. Many 
of the party became sick, from eating too freely of this plant, 
and suspicion was aroused that it had been poisoned by the 
Indians. One man complained of feeling a heavy load upon 
his stomach; whereupon, a wag, in the party, told Judge Thomp- 
son’s father, then a small boy, to go and get a fish hook and 
line from his coat pocket, as he ‘“‘wanted to fish the load from 
off that man’s stomach.” 


Ancient Deeds List Early Settlers 


In connection with this chapter, it may not be improper, 
to give the following, written by Judge Thompson, and pub- 
lished not long since in a pamphlet, containing the discourse 
of Rev. John, preached at the dedication of Readington Reformed 
Dutch Church, July 20th, 1865: 


“We also ascertain from parchment deeds now in our 
possession, that about the year 1702, lands in this region were 
conveyed to actual settlers. Among the first residents, west of 
North Branch, in East Jersey, (Somerset County) were the Van 
Nests, Purcels, Vrooms and Ten Eycks. In West Jersey (Hun- 
terdon County), we find the first residents, A.D. 1710 to 1720, 
were Stolls, Lotts, Van Ettas, Biggs, Schomps, Smiths, Van 
Horns, Van Fleets, Wycoffs, Coles, Kleins, Jennings, Stevens 
and Johnsons, originally Jansens. 


The stream of water rising on the easterly side of Kushe- 
tunk Mountain, and flowing south-easterly, near the church, 
in the ancient documents is universally called Hollands Brook, 
not, as some have supposed, Holland’s Brook (with an apostrophe) 
as if after a man named Holland, but Hollands, or Hallants, i.e. 
Hollandish, Hollanders being the first settlers in this region. 
Possibly, also, there may be in it some allusion to the original 
signification of the words, viz.: “muddy” or “marshy land.” 


Campbell’s Brook (now Pleasant Run) was undoubtedly 
so named after John Campbell, the proprietor of the lands at 
its mouth, on the South Branch. 

The farm now owned by Zenis L. Nevius is a part of 
Dobie’s plantation, now in Neshanic congregation. The creek 
now known as the ‘‘Neshanic”’ or ‘‘Shannock,”’ in the ancient 
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land titles is called Neshanning; and Lamington river, a tri- 
butary of North Branch, was known as the Alamatong. 

The original proprietors of the lands in Readington town- 
ship were George Willocks of Perth Amboy, who owned all 
northward of Hollands Brook and eastward of White House 
to Alamatong river. John Budd and James Logan, north- 
westward of Willock’s. Joseph Kirkbride owned the southerly 
part of the township, and Col Daniel Cox of Philadelphia, the 
south-west; these lands were surveyed and made matter of 
record, A.D., 1710—1720. 

The first deed for lands to the church at Readington, 
(then known as the North Branch), was made A.D. 1738 by 
Adrian Lane, to James Van Syckle and Nicholas Wycoff, Church 
Wardens, for about one acre of land, lying in front of the 
present edifice. The deed is recorded in the office of the 
Secretary of State at Trenton, in book 0 of Deeds. In the same 
year the church edifice was built at Readington. At that time 
the bounds of the congregation extended from the head of 
Raritan river, westwardly beyond the present village of Stanton, 
and from the South Branch, north-easterly to Alamatong river, 
including ‘Round Valley,’ Potterstown and White House. A 
plain stone in an old graveyard near the church marks the 
grave of Mrs. Jennings, wife of Dr. Jacob Jennings, the grand- 
mother of Henry A. Wise, late Governor of Virginia. 

The family names of many of the original settlers, have 
become entirely obsolete among us. Many of them served their 
generation faithfully according to the will of God, as the church 
records show, and then fell asleep, leaving none to keep their 
names alone on earth. The descendants of others removed to 
other locations; and the names of DeLamater, Van Etta, Lott, 
Devore, Munfort and Purcel, are no longer to be found among 
our population. 


The Besson Family of Kingwood 


The Besson family were among the early settlers of King- 
wood. Mrs. Margaret Kline, now over 80 years of age, living 
near Lebanon Station, says that her great grandparents, Francis 
and Lizzie Besson, came from Germany and brought with 
them ten children. They bought land and lived where Mr. Pear- 
tree now lives, about four miles west of Flemington. They 
came here about the year 1750, with a colony, among whom 
were Abraham Shurts, referred to in another chapter. Mrs. 
Kline says she remembers hearing her grandmother tell about 
the Indians, who lived close by them. They would come to 
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the house with wooden ladles, bowls, trays, &c., and want to 
exchange them for butter, milk, chickens, &c. Her grand- 
mother would try to “Jew them down;” if what she offered was 
not enough, they would answer “pak moc.” When satisfied 
with the offer they would say ‘“‘tok ugh.” They would take live 
chickens, twist off the heads and put them in the ashes to 
roast, while they sucked the warm blood dripping from the 
necks. They would often get drunk, an? quarrel and fight in 
a terrible manner. Mrs. Besson saw them, on more than one 
occasion, bury their dead. They washed the body and per- 
fumed it with all the sweet odors at their command, and after 
painting the face, followed the body silently and in single file 
to the grave. The corpse was placed in a sitting posture, and 
money placed beside it, and the earth piled up in the form of 
a pyramid—a crude style of mausoleum that may have been 
the primitive form of those of probobly the same race that 
preceded the almost imperishable structures that now hold the 
sarcophagi of the Ptolemies, and are the wonder of the Nile. 
At the time of the Indian trouble these red neighbors of the 
Bessons painted their faces, went off and were seen no more. 

Mrs. Kline’s father, William Yawger, was in the Revolu- 
tionary army. He was in the battle of Yorktown. He said the 
men were astonished when they heard that Cornwallis was cap- 
tured, and the war was over. Mr. Yawger often went out to 
hunt tories, of whom he had a particular dislike. Their defence 
was that “All should fear God and honor the king.” 


nee 


LAND TITLES OF KINGWOOD 


Through the kindness of John W. Lequear, of Kingwood, we 
are enabled to give a history of the land titles of some of the 
oldest and most prominent families of Kingwood. The great- 
grandfather of John W. Lequear, and the father of John Lequear 
at Ringoes, great-uncle of Peter Young, were brothers. The family 
seems to have possessed a peculiar talent for land surveying, and 
to have carried with it a general taste for science and literature. 
Those now living are among our most intelligent citizens, and 
have contributed largely to the diffusion of general knowledge, 
as well as a knowledge of the past. 


For three successive generations, the name of a John Lequear 
appears, three individuals of that name being surveyors of land 
in Hunterdon county. We give Mr. Lequear’s description of these 
titles as he has written it. It shows an immense amount of re- 
search and patient labor, and bears upon the face of it the stamp 
of reliability, and is a document well worth preserving: 


Ownership of Kingwood ‘Tracts Traced 


“In the course of my duty as a surveyor, and from the estate 
of my esteemed relative John Waterhouse of Rosemont, a number 
of old deeds have fallen into my hands. I have derived great 
pleasure in looking over them and locating the tracts as originally 
taken up. As there is sometimes a difference in the descriptions, 
it is somewhat difficult to make out an entirely perfect account 
of their settlement. 


“It appears that Joseph Helmsley and Thomas Hutchinson of 
Pennsylvania, bought ten proprietaries of land in Hunterdon 
county of Edward Billing or Billinge, and his trustees, William 
Penn, Garven Lawrie and Nicholas Lucas. 

“William Biddle, of Mount Hope, Burlington county, bought 
in 1676 the third division of one quarter of a proprietary of land 
of Joseph Helmsley, and one quarter of a proprietary of Thomas 
Hutchinson, in 1686, containing, I believe, in the whole, 1665 
acres; he dying, it descended to his son William; he sold it, or a 
portion of it, lying west of Rosemont, to Charles Wolverton, in 
1714; he, May 18th, 1719, conveyed 284 acres, constituting at 
present the farms of John Hartpence and William R. Allen, and 
six acres on the southeast corner of John Huffman’s farm. 

“The southwest corner of latter tract was in John Reading’s . 
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line, near John Huffman’s gate, and was sold to George Fox, 
who came from England. 


“While Fox owned this tract, a young man came over from 
England to George Fox’s, where he died soon after his arrival, 
of ship fever, and was the first person buried in Rosemont bury- 
ing ground, one quarter of an acre being reserved after this for 
a grave-yard. 

“June 10th, 1727, Mr. Fox conveyed the aforementioned tract 
to Thomas Canby of Bucks County, Pa. Aug. 19th, 1735, Canby 
conveyed it to Henry Coat. March 2nd, 1741, Mr. Coat conveyed it 
to Derrick Hoagland. William Rettinghouse (as it was then 
spelled) owned the land on the east of this; he and Derrick Hoag- 
land altered their boundary line to conform to its present course 
in the road north of Rosemont. Mr. Hoagland conveyed this in 
1750 to his son James; in 1760 he conveyed it to his brother 
William. Peter Morrow had purchased six acres off the southwest 
corner, of Derrick. This tract was afterwards conveyed to Asa 
Reed, then to Thomas Lequear, then in part to John Waterhouse. 

“William Biddle sold 1150 acres to Peter Emley, of Mansfield, 
about 1732. Mr. Emley sold 600 acres to Christopher Cornelius 
in 1750. Mr. Cornelius sold 400 acres to Daniel Howel, in 1750, 
near the upper boundary line of what is now Delaware township, 
east of ‘“‘Duck’s Flat,” a part now occupied by Thomas Robinson, 
of Leicestershire, England. ’ 

“Peter Imley, or Emley, in 1735, conveyed 300 acres northwest 
of the Kingwood Methodist church to Charles Wolverton. In 1737 
he sold 150 acres of this to Dennis Wolverton; he willed it to his 
son Jonathan; Jonathan conveyed it to Henry Slaught, now 
Slack. In March, 1725, a tract of 922 acres was surveyed to Henry 
Kitchin on both sides of the Lauhoekonatong creek, as we find 
it first spelled, (now Lackatong) one mile above John Hynd- 
shaw’s plantation, joining lands of Samuel Green on the west, and 
land surveyed to William Penn on the east, and by vacant land 
on the north and south. 

“Daniel Howel conveyed a part of the 400 acres he bought of 
Christopher Cornelius, to Francis Tomlinson, in 1754. This is the 
first I find of the Tomlinson family. He was the great-grandfather 
of Charles Tomlinson of Flemington. He conveyed this, May lst, 
1760, to Dennis Wolverton; he conveyed this, in 1774, to Gen. 
Daniel Bray, his son-in-law, who was the father of the late Wil- 
son Bray. This land was bounded by lands of Philip Bird, Henry 
Hone, Daniel Howel and Samuel Green, and contained 100 acres, 
with the usual allowance for roads, which was five acres to the 
hundred. We find the public road from the old ferry at Centre 
Bridge called at one time Howel’s Ferry. The road from there 
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to Baptistown, was, at an early day, called the King’s road, or 
highway. 


“Edward Billings, by his trustees, William Penn, Garven Law- 
rie and Nicholas Lucas, conveyed to William Biddle, Thomas 
Olive and Daniel Wills, the 1-9 of 9-100 of West New Jersey, by 
deed bearing date, Oct. 6th, 1693. Thomas Olive to have 1-4 of 
the tract, Daniel Wills 1-4 and William Biddle 1-4. Thomas Olive, 
of Wellenborough, Northampton, England, dying soon after, his 
widow, Mary Olive, was left his executrix, and 1250 acres were 
surveyed to her in her own right. She then married a Mr. Stan- 
berry, and had two children, Thomas and Mary Stanberry. This 
Mary became the wife of a Mr. Gordon. Mrs. Stanberry sold 300 
acres of land, which laid a little east of Kingwood hotel and 
store, to George Fox, who owned the land near Rosemont, by a 
deed dated May 14th, 1746. George Fox and Gabriel Fox, Execu- 
tors of George Fox, sold a portion, 76 acres, of this to John 
Waterhouse. In 1763, and how much earlier I know not, a Uriah 
Bonham of Piscataqua, was in this neighborhood as a school 
teacher. He married Ancher, daughter of George Fox the elder. 
They had 5 children, 2 sons and 3 daughters. The sons were 
Amos and Zedediah. 


“Amos Bonham married Rebecca, daughter of William Ret- 
tinghouse. Of this union two children are living; one of them 
Mr. William Bonham, of Rosemont, now 82 years of age, of sound 
active mind, and an unimpaired physical body, possessing a 
great fund of humor—a social friend—with whom one can spend 
an hour pleasantly and profitably, his memory being richly stored 
with incidents and anecdotes of the past. An only son of his, a 
young and promising lawyer, died in Carlisle, Pa., a few years ago. 


“The first man who kept the Kingwood tavern, then a log 
cabin, was, so far as we are able to learn, William Campbell. He 
still kept it at the time of the Revolutionary war. He was an 
ardent Whig. When the British overran the Jerseys, a Quaker, 
who was rather a Tory came to him and said: “Friend William, 
thy jig is nearly up.” Campbell declared that if he had had any- 
thing near he would have knocked him down. 


“William Hart next kept the tavern, then John Johnson, a 
son-in-law of Hart’s. It long went by the name of Johnson’s tav- 
ern. Martha, wife of George Washington, was once a guest here, 
stopping and taking breakfast. A neighboring farmer’s wife sold 
her a quart of huckleberries, an incident she was proud to re- 
member.” 
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Jamey Bray’s Feats of Strength 


James Bray is said to have been a man of Herculean strength, 
came from Middletown, Monmouth county, about the year 1737, 
and bought 1030 acres of land of Samuel Bickley for £350, (Deed 
dated Feb. 28th, 1737,) in Kingwood township, northwest of Bar- 
bertown, which derives its name from Isaac Barber, who erected 
the buildings occupied by Dr. Hand. The first building was erected 
near where Thomas Lequear now lives. His children were James, 
John and Elizabeth. 


James Bray is said to have been a man, of Herculean strength, 
and various traditions have been handed down as to his wonder- 
ful feats. One is, that he once carried a harrow and ten bushels 
of wheat quite a distance up the river hill near Joseph Pickel’s. 

Once in burning brush, the grass was set on fire, and the 
flames were fast approaching his buildings, when he directed 
a negro to take the plow-handles, while he, taking the place of 
a horse, drew the plow and turned a furrow and thus checked 
the ravages of the fire. At another time, while engaged in grub- 
bing a piece of new ground, he heard a noise in the bushes near 
by, and concluded he would see what was there; he found a 
large she-bear and her two cubs. She offered battle, but he 
finally despatched her with his grubbing hoe. The others were 
all remembered for their great muscular strength. 


Lequears Were of French Descent 


Thomas Lequear, who was of French descent, married Eliz- 
abeth Bray. They had one son, Thomas 2nd, a man of excellent 
judgment and understanding—had good mathematical ability and 
was a very successful farmer. His two sons, Thomas and John 
W. Lequear live in Kingwood. Thomas 3rd occupies a part of the 
old homestead tract; the balance is occupied by Nelson Fisher, 
Bateman Brink’s heirs, Rebecca Bonham and sons, Robert L. Wil- 
liams, Lewis Dilly, Joseph Pickel, Eliza Kean, Stacy B. Huffman, 
Philip Hinkly, Philip Philkill, Benjamin Philkill and Richard 
Heath. 

John Lequear, father of the present John W. and Thomas 
Lequear, was one of the first to introduce lime as a land fertilizer 
in Kingwood. He brought a load of lime from Bucks County, Pa., 
about the year 1830, and in 1832 built a kiln on the banks of the 
Delaware and burned lime for several years, having his stone 
boated down in Durham boats from Durham. He used wood for 
burning the lime, and sold it for 15 cts. per bushel. 

Jonas Ingham, maternal great-grandfather of John W. Le- 
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quear, came from England and settled at Ingham’s Springs, in 
Solebury, Bucks County, Pa. He died in 1775, leaving four chil- 
dren, three daughters and a son J onathan, who died in 1799, aged 
89 years. He was the father of Dr. Jonathan Ingham, who was a 
man of much influence, and known both in Buck’s County, Pa., as 
well as in Hunterdon. He was the grandfather of Hon. Samuel 
D. Ingham, Secretary of the Treasury during General Jackson’s 
administration. Hon. S. D. Ingham died at Trenton a few years 
ago; his sons are prominent citizens of this State. Jonas Ingham’s 
descendants are quite numerous, and are represented in every 
northern State between the Hudson and Mississippi. 


Ingham and Waterhouse Families 


Jonas Ingham’s daughter Elizabeth, married Joshua Water- 
house, who came from Yorkshire, England, about the year 1735. 
In 1746 he purchased a tract of land of George Fox, Sr., a mile 
east of Kingwood tavern, and settled on it. In 1763 he purchased 
247 acres, adjoining land of Israel Pemberton and wife. Mrs. 
Pemberton was the widow of a Mr. Gordon, and a daughter of 
Thomas and Mary Olive, who owned 1250 acres of land in King- 
wood. 


Joshua Waterhouse, Sr., who died at Rosemont, was a son of 
Henry Waterhouse, and a grandson of Joshua. He was a merchant 
in Philadelphia, being the founder of the firm of Bray & Barcroft. 
He was a man highly respected for his strict integrity and 
courteous manners. 


Ingham, son of Joshua, married Jane Dean, whose grand- 
father, Samuel Dean, came from England. Her father was James 
Dean, who married Sarah Watkins, a Welsh lady. They had 8 
children. Ingham Waterhouse, lately living at Sandy Ridge, is 
the last surviving son of John Waterhouse, Jr. 

John Lequear married a daughter of the first Ingham Water- 
house. They had three sons, John W., Thomas and William, who, 
in the darkest hour of the rebellion, at Champion Hill near Vicks- 
burg, gave his life for the victory that soon after filled the nation 
with hope, and was the first lifting of the cloud that had so long 
hung over the gallant army of the West. 

Joshua Waterhouse’s daughter, Elizabeth, married Samuel 
Green. These were the grandparents of Green Sergeant, now at 
an advanced age, living at Sergeant’s Mills. The will of Samuel 
Green, dated Sept. 14th, 1733, witnessed by James Kitchen, Eliz- 
abeth Kitchen and James Hyndshaw, is now in the possession of 
John W. Lequear. 
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JEREMIAH LOTT, HERO OF THE REVOLUTION 


While history has been loud in the praises of many of the 
heroes of the Revolution, and enshrined their names forever upon 
its pages, there were others, in those days, whose deeds have 
never been heralded; over whose graves no mausoleums rest, yet 
who, for more than seven years, passed through scenes of the 
greatest peril, and were eye-witnesses and actors in exploits, 
than which no romance is more rich, no poem more full of all 
that stirs the pulses by recitals of the brave deeds of brave men. 
Among these was Jeremiah Lott. 


The history of this remarkable man was given us by his son, 
John L. Lott, living at Bloomsbury, and now 78 years of age. We 
have carefully examined the best authorities and find that Mr. 
Lott’s account of his father’s career as a soldier, agrees with the 
best historical accounts of the principal battles of the Revolution. 


Peter Lott came from Germany, about 1750, and settled in 
the upper part of Hunterdon county. It is not known that he 
purchased land here; he went to Pennsylvania and settled there, 
but few traditions have been handed down concerning him, ex- 
cept that he carried his tobacco in a tin box, which is now in 
possession of John L. Lott. 


Jeremiah Lott Fought With Mad Anthony 


Jeremiah Lott, at the age of eighteen, entered the revolu- 
tionary army. He enlisted from either Bucks, or Northampton 
county, Pennsylvania. He served seven and one-half years, the 
greater part of the time under Gen. Anthony Wayne. He was in 
most of the important battles in New Jersey, and fought through 
the southern campaign, was several times taken prisoner and 
proved himself one of the most daring men in the army. Mr. Lott 
relates that during the engagement at Princeton his father saw 
Washington ride up and turn his horse’s head toward the British, 
in front of his own men, and remain for two hours between the 
fire of both armies. 


Mr. Lott was in the battles of Germantown and Chadd’s Ford. 
He endured the rigors of the winter at Valley Forge. While in the 
barracks at Paoli, Pa., Wayne’s regiment was attacked in the 
night. Lott heard the enemy coming, and as they entered one 
door he jerked up his clothing and rushed out at another—sans 
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everything but his shirt, and mounting his horse, rode two miles 
before putting on his breeches. 


Fifty of Wayne’s men were bayonetted in the barracks. Re- 
venge breathed out along the whole line, and ‘““Remember Paoli” 
was the watchword of “Mad Anthony’s” men in many future en- 
gagements. The men declared they would pay the British for this 
massacre. They, in their turn surprised a fort, and one of the 
men as profane as he was brave, jumping over a wall, asked a 
British officer if he had “ever seen the Almighty.” On the of- 
ficer’s replying in the negative, the continental pointed to Gen. 
Wayne and said, “that’s him, coming to avenge Paoli.” The men 
fought like fiends, and Wayne was obliged to grant quarter. 

Lott was one of those who guarded Maj. Andre on his way 
to execution. He represented the scene as very affecting, very few 
of the American soldiers being able to restrain their tears. — 

Jeremiah Lott was one of the party who pursued Sergeant 
Campe to the British lines when he was supposed to have de- 
serted. Campe was solicited by Maj. Lee, by the direction of 
Washington, to desert to the British, for the purpose of capturing 
Arnold. The ruse succeeded so well that our men believed he 
really had deserted. He managed to gain the confidence of Arnold 
and quartered in the same house with him. The garden ran to the 
river and was separated from it by a pale fence. Arnold was in 
the habit of walking in this garden every night before retiring. 
Campe had a boat ready. Washington sent three horses to the 
opposite bank—the palings were loosened and stuck on so as to be 
easily removed—all was in readiness, and the day arrived, on 
the evening of which Arnold was to be seized in the garden, 
gagged, and carried to our lines—when he received marching 
orders and departed for the South, taking Campe with him; nor 
did the brave Sergeant find means to escape for several months, 
when he joined our army in Virginia. 

In the Southern campaign of 1781, Lott was a trumpeter in 
Lieut. Col. Washington’s Light Horse Cavalry. When out on a 
foraging expedition they advanced to a block-house occupied by 
about 100 friends of the British. Colonel Washington procured 
a pine log, placed it upon wheels and compelled the garrison to 
surrender. 

Once Mr. Lott and a comrade rode out alone, and passing 
themselves off for persons having provisions to sell, rode into a 
small British fort. They were mounted on ponies—the embank- 
ment was low. They first, unobserved, made a pass at the flagstaff, 
which was a light pine stick, and cut it nearly off. Lott then made 
a pass with his sabre, and snatching the flag, put spurs to his 
pony and escaped over the embankment amid a thousand balls. 
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The British now set a price upon the head of the Yankee trum- 
peter and sent a body of light horse out to capture him. Colonel 
Washington prepared to meet them, but advised Lott to remain 
in camp and let some one else blow the trumpet that day. He re- 
plied that he ‘‘wouldn’t blow, but he’d fight!” He and his com- 
panion each took a blunderbuss, put in seven charges of powder, 
seven balls and twenty-one buckshot. They marched out with 
colors flying—took a good position, and halting, remained per- 
fectly still till the British came within range, and then “let go 
on them,” making a lane about twenty yards wide through the 
center of their ranks. The British then fied and were chased into 
camp by Washington’s men. 


Hessian Paid For Love of Liquor 


At one of the skirmishes in the south, Lott was taken pris- 
oner by a Hessian and placed on a horse behind him. As they 
were near the American lines, he was hurriedly bound and 
hastened away. On coming to a cane-brake Lott thought of es- 
caping. He had a canteen of whiskey by his side, which he offered 
to his captor. The Hessian drank freely, and soon began to show 
signs of intoxication. He was plied with the liquor, and when 
apparently insensible Lott thought of cutting his throat. But 
there was his heavy stock. It might be lined with tin, and failure 
would be detection and death to the prisoner. He had a long 
knife concealed in his boot. To reach down and get it was but the 
work of a moment. In an instant it was driven to the hilt, in the 
Hessian’s side, and he was toppled over into the brake, while the 
prisoner, putting spurs to the horse, was soon within the Amer- 
ican lines. 

In the south, Indians, and particularly the Creeks, were 
employed by the British to fight against the Americans. Mr. Lott 
relates that a large party of whites painted like Indians, with 
about as many Creeks, made an attack upon the people of Georgia 
and murdered them indiscriminately. Wayne, with the light 
horse supported by infantry was sent after them. They drove the 
Indians into a rice field whence they fired and killed sixteen of 
the light horse at the first volley. “Mad Anthony’s” men, not hav- 
ing time to load, surrounded the field and rushed upon the enemy 
with their bayonets, killing nearly all. Thirty of the number were 
taken prisoners, and were marched out next morning to the place 
of execution. They were placed in single file, and Lott’s company 
being selected to put them to death, they were brought face to 
face with the prisoners. Each man was to kill a man; and Lott’s 
turn came first. The prisoners were all cut down with the sword, 
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their bodies placed in a pile, brush and logs thrown over and 
around them, and the whole burned to ashes. 

After the war, Mr. Lott came to Bethlehem township and 
worked at his trade. When Gen. Wayne went on his celebrated 
expedition to Ohio, to put a stop to Indian ravages, Lott was 
with him and bravely did his duty as a soldier through that 
eventful campaign. He was in the battle of the Miami where 
General Scott distinguished himself, on the 20th of August, 1793, 
and shared in the rejoicings of a decisive victory. 


Served In Whiskey Insurrection 


When the Whiskey Insurrection of Pennsylvania broke out, 
this sturdy veteran again took his musket end answered to the 
roll call. Some of the men were reluctant to go, and even shed 
tears when commencing their march, and Lott often amused 
his descendants by telling how he helped some of them off by 
placing a bayonet in their rear. 

After the war, Jeremiah Lott married and settled in Bethle- 
hem township, between the John McRea farm, and the farm of 
Jacob Race, now of Milford. He afterwards moved to Bloomsbury 
where he died in 1822. His grave is now to be seen in the Pres- 
byterian Cemetery. 

Jeremiah Lott had seven children: Reuben, who moved to 
Ohio; Henry, who went to Illinois; James, to New York; Polly, 
married to John Brook; Sarah, married to Mr. Carter; Levina, 
married to John Myers, and John L. Lott, now living in Blooms- 
bury. John L. Lott’s daughter has a silver brooch that the old 
hero carried with him through the wars. 

John L. Lott has eighty grandchildren and twenty great- 
grandchildren. His sons and grandsons have followed in the foot- 
steps of their heroic ancestor. They have faithfully maintained 
the principles that he fought for, at the ballot box, and were 
found among the bravest in the war against the Great Rebellion. 

Jeremiah Lott’s sons, John and Edward, were both in the 
army. Edward was in nine hard fought battles, among which 
was that of Cedar Creek. He was present at Lee’s surrender. 
Jacob McIlroy, a son-in-law, was killed at the battle of Gettys- 
burg. 

John Leacock, the maternal grandfather of John L. Lott, was 
of French descent, and settled on the mountain above Blooms- 
bury. He was a carpenter. When his grandson was asked if there 
was anything remarkable in his history, he pointed to the wall 
and said “there is his drawing knife.” It did, indeed, look like 
an implement of the last century; but it was well worn, showing 
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that its owner had been industrious in assisting his country by 
building dwellings to shelter her women and children. 


“The working men what e’re their task, 
Who till the soil or bear the hod, 
They wear upon their honest brows 
The royal stamp and seal of God.” 


About a mile below Bloomsbury, in the bed of the Mus- 
conetcong, is a place about sixty feet deep, called Butler’s hole. 
In a large rock, opposite, are cut several depressions as though 
intended for moulds in which to run metal. Tradition says that 
Spanish Buccaneers and pirates once came here and melted their 
ill-gotten silver and gold into ingots, and secreted it in this hole. 
A legend also states that two young adventurers were once fishing 
in the stream, when their lines became entangled and they drew 
up a large ingot of silver. A party was organized to make further 
search the next day; but they were too late. The young men 
had re-visited the spot at night and by the light of torches cleaned 
out the hole, and were never more heard of. 


Pl... 


The Early History of Flemington 


The most authentic evidence we have of the first settlement 
of Flemington is that several thousand acres of land, running 
from the Raritan to the Delaware, were owned by Daniel Cox, 
Esq., and William Penn, who were the original proprietors. 
Penn’s tract contained 5,000 acres, and Cox’s 4,170 acres, which 
was surveyed for him in 1712. 


The line between the two tracts, still known as the old 
Penn line, runs from east to west by the lamp post in front of 
the Presbyterian Church. South of this line was Penn’s land, 
north of it Cox’s. 


By a deed, now in possession of Hugh Capner, Esq., dated 
March 9th, 1738, Thomas Penn, for himself, as Attorney for his 
two brothers John and Richard Penn, conveyed a portion of the 
5,000-acre tract, now known as the Mine Farm, to Philip Kase, 
who came from Germany. He was probably the ancestor of many 
of the Case family now living in our county. 

Philip Case had two’ sons, John and Philip. Philip’s son 
Philip was called the half bushel maker. He used to tell about 
his mother getting lost in the woods. She went to hunt her cow 
and wandered around for several hours and finally saw a column 
of smoke curling above the tops of the trees. Going in that direc- 
tion she came to a house, and, after knocking at the door, dis- 
covered it to be her own dwelling. 

The wolves would often howl around the Case house, and one 
of these animals came on the door step and attacked the dog, 
when Mrs. Case drove him off with a stick. The house referred 
to—the old original Case house—was of stone, put up with mud. 
Mr. Hugh Capner tore it down several years ago and found the 
walls solid and strong. Abby Case, a descendant of Philip, lives 
in Flemington, and her sister, Mrs. Brown, lives with her son 
Philip, on the old Gov. Reading farm, near Mettler’s Mills. 

Mr. John Capner has a deed in which several old titles are 
recited. It is the conveyance by which Thomas Lowrey and Esther 
his wife parted with their Flemington property about the time 
they removed to the Delaware plantation, now Frenchtown. This 
deed is dated December 4th, 1785. It conveyed several lots, pur- 
chased by Thomas Lowrey at different times, to Robert Burgess. 
The first was a part of Cox’s survey, being 201 acres, sold Sep- 
tember 19th, 1731, to William Johnson. Fifty-six acres of this 
was sold by Johnson, Dec. 7th, 1731, to David Chambers, of Phil- 
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adelphia, who died, leaving a will in which Samuel Fleming, 
Joseph Gordon, and Robert Shields were appointed executors. 

We do not find anything to show that any of this land was 
occupied by dwellings at this time. The parties who owned other 
lots around the one last described, were Samuel Johnson and the 
heirs of Daniel Cox. On the 11th of June, 1756, William Black 
Potter, who bought of Samuel Johnson, sold 105 acres to Samuel 
Fleming. He was the person from whom the town takes its name, 
and this appears to be the first land he ever purchased in this 
vicinity. 


Fleming and Lowrey Were From Ireland 


Fleming and Thomas Lowrey came from Ireland together. 
Lowrey was then a boy. The old storehouse, of Revolutionary 
fame, built by Samuel Fleming, stood about four feet in front of 
John Capner’s lawn fence. It was a long, low frame building, the 
south end extending a few feet south of the north end of Mr. 
Capner’s dwelling. 

February 5th, 1754, devisees of Daniel Cox sold 105 acres of 
land to Samuel Johnson, who in the same year sold a part to 
John Anderson. Gershom Lee bought a portion of this of Ander- 
son, and the remainder, three acres lying on the “South side of 
the road leading from Mt. Carmel to Trenton,’ was sold to 
William Norcross, Esq., September 23rd, 1762. Norcross sold to 
John Haviland, who, in 1775 sold to Thomas Lowrey. James 
Farran about this time sold to Lowrey a lot of three and one-half 
acres, north of the storehouse, now a part of John Capner’s 
garden. Farran had bought this lot of William Morris, who pur- 
chased it as the property of Samuel Fleming, sold under an ex- 
ecution by John Allen, Esq., High Sheriff. 

By virtue of several executions against the property of 
Samuel Fleming, Samuel Tucker, Esq., Sheriff, sold on the 18th 
of August, 1766, a lot with a stone dwelling thereon, where 
Samuel Fleming then lived, to Dr. George Creed, and 30 acres 
where Robert Burgess then lived. These properties and others 
above mentioned, finally became the property of Thomas Lowrey. 

The deed referred to, as belonging to Mr. Capner, is signed 
by Thomas Lowrey and Esther Lowrey in a fine business-like 
hand. Esther, as we have stated in the chapter relating to French- 
town, was Samuel Fleming’s daughter. She was remarkable for 
her amiable and generous qualities, and was a practical and in- 
telligent woman. Coming from Ireland when a child she retained 
much of the richness of the brogue in her conversation, especially 
when very much excited. 
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Now Fleming and Lowrey were strong Whigs, and Esther 
was not only a Whig, but decidedly earnest in the cause of the - 
Revolution. One morning about daybreak, news came to the 
village that the American army had met with a serious disaster. 
Esther’s Irish, patriotic blood was stirred to a rage at this in- 
telligence, and rushing to the chamber door she called out in her 
strongest native accent: “Thomas, get up, and mount the ould 
mare and ride as fast as yez can, and find out if the dom lie is 
thrue!”’ 


The British Raid On Flemington 


The old house, where Samuel Fleming first lived, and prob- 
ably the first ever erected in Flemington, is still standing, about 
half a mile southwest of the Presbyterian Church, and is now 
occupied by Charles Miller. The house standing a few feet south- 
west of John Capner’s residence, on his premises, is where Flem- 
ing and Lowrey lived when they kept the store. 


In this store, a quantity of muskets were placed, during the 
Revolution. When the British occupied Trenton in 1778, five 
hundred Horsemen marched up towards Flemington, bent upon 
plunder. On reaching Pennington they found that the Americans 
were watching their movements, and concluded to send forward 
a small body of men to reconnoitre. These were Light-Horsemen, 
under the command of Cornet Francis Geary. They passed up 
the road to Ringoes, and finding the way clear, proceeded on to 
Flemington. Here they met with no resistance. The stillness of 
death seemed to pervade the whole line of their march. But few 
men were to be seen, and these were about their peaceful avoca- 
tions. The lowing of kine, the occasional barking of a dog and the 
shrill clarion of the morning’s earliest trumpeter, were the only 
sounds that they heard as they entered the village. Riding down 
Main street till they came to Lowrey’s storehouse, they dis- 
mounted, some of the party holding the horses while the others 
broke open the door and carried out the arms. The original intent 
was, had the main body ceme up, to have carried away the chests. 


After placing the King’s seal upon the building, each man 
took,as many guns as he could carry, and they proceeded down 
the road as rapidly as their load would allow. When they had 
reached Tattersall’s lane, about a mile below the Court House, 
they began to feel alarmed, and dismounting, broke the arms 
they had stolen, by striking them over the gate post. They then 
rode on exulting with the expectation that the way was clear, and 
hoping in a few hours to pilot their companions at Pennington 
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over the road they had traversed and reap rich booty from the 
farmers of old Amwell. But in this they were doomed to a serious 
disappointment. 


Cornet Geary, British Leader, Killed 


The little company had to pass through a thick forest from 
Copper Hill to what is now Larison’s Corner. After the party had 
left Ringoes in the morning, Capt. John Schenck collected all of 
the men and ammunition to be found in the neighborhood, and 
passing quietly through the woods to a point in the road about a 
mile and a half above Larison’s the party secreted themselves 
among the trees and awaited the coming of the British. As they 
approached, a single shot was fired, but the horsemen proceeded. 
A whole volley was then fired, and the Amwell men ran from 
tree to tree shouting as though a whole army were in the woods. 
The leader of the Light Horse now formed his men in a line 
and returned the fire. But one of the Americans, aiming at Geary, 
shot him in the center of the forehead, when he reeled and fell 
to the ground, mortally wounded. His cowardly followers now 
wheeled and fled towards Flemington, and left their leader lying 
in the road. The party in the woods took the body, stripped it of 
valuables and uniform and hastily covered it up with leaves. The 
party now scattered and went toward their homes. 


The British on their return overtook Matthew Housel, who 
had been in the fray, and compelled him to go with them and act 
as a pilot. They struck across to the New Brunswick road and 
reached their lines without doing any damage except robbing 
some children, who were on their way to school, of their dinner. 
That night, under cover of the darkness, a company was sent 
back, under the guidance of Housel, to try to recover the officer’s 
body. 

Cornet Francis Geary was descended from the nobility of 
England, and his family would have given a large reward for 
his remains. Housel was forced to obey his captors, and with a 
lantern led the way through the woods. He happened to be one 
of those who covered Geary with leaves, and knew just where 
he lay; so he cunningly took the British to every spot in the woods 
but the right one. 


Wearying with the search, the British contingent now went 
to the houses at Ringoes. In one of these the officer’s coat was 
secreted under some wheat that lay piled on the floor of the 
garret. In another, his boots were hid in an oven. His watch went 
to Flemington, and we are told that it is here now. Failing to 
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find anything, they took Housel to the New Brunswick road and 
discharged him, thinking his services had paid the price of his 
liberty. 


Geary’s Grave a Place of Terror 


The officer was buried in the woods near the present road 
from Flemington to Larison’s Corner, on land now belonging to 
Mr. Blackwell. Two rough, unlettered stones mark the spot. It 
is not many years since the woods have been cut away. Before 
this happened, that spot was a place of terror after night. Strange 
noises have often been heard, and on more than one occasion 
men have fied screaming to the nearest dwelling, declaring that 
they heard the British Regular’s groans. Others have seen him 
stalking through the forest, in full uniform, mounted upon a 
white horse, and the blood streaming from his forehead. There 
is also a tradition that flowers were seen upon his grave for 
many years, strewn there by an unknown hand, and once a 
lady’s form and dress were seen in the distance among the trees 
as though she were fearful of discovery and flying from the ap- 
proach of those who would learn her secret of her presence there. 
Who can blame her? She was young and lovely, and he was brave, 
and both are now in a land where the differences of this world 
do not trouble them. 


Hugh Capner, Esq., of this town, says that when he was 
a young man and rode past Geary’s grave after night, the first 
question he would be asked on arriving in Flemington, was 
“Whether he’d seen anything of Geary?” And this became the 
uniform question put to all those who traveled that way after 
night. Even the old store house had its terrors. A young lady who 
once lived here has told us that when she was a school-girl— 
not many years ago—the children looked upon it with a kind of 
superstitious dread, as they passed by to school—as though the 
King’s seal had some kind of witchery in it, to cast a spell over 
all coming generations. This building was torn down by John 
Capner a few years ago, and the timbers were then so sound and 
hard that the carpenters made chisel handles from them. 


Johnsons a Distinguished Family 


William Johnson, referred to at the commencement of this 
chapter, came here from Ireland. He married Ruth, a sister of 
Stacy Potts of Trenton. The descendants of William Johnson have 
been distinguished for their learning. His son Samuel, settled in 
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Bucks County, and was the father of William H. Johnson, a dis- 
tinguished teacher and mathematician, and grandfather of Sam- 
uel Johnson Paxson, who built up the Doylestown Democrat, 
and also of Hon. Edward M. Paxson, now one of the highest 
ornaments of the Philadelphia bar, and recently appointed Judge 
of the Court of Common Pleas in that city. 


Thomas Potts Johnson, Esq., second son of William, was 
one of the most learned and eloquent men that ever adorned the 
New Jersey bar. He was alike distinguished for his rare intel- 
lectual attainments and his piety. 

From a published sketch, written several years ago by Rev. 
P. A. Studdiford, late of Lambertville, deceased, we learn that 
Thomas P. Johnson taught school in this county in his early days. 
When a youth, he was apprenticed to learn the carpenter trade, 
but was forced to leave it on account of his having ruptured a 
blood-vessel. He married a daughter of Robert Stockton, Esq., and 
studied law with Hon. Richard Stockton. After a brilliant career 
at the bar, he retired on account of failing health, and spent the 
last years of his life in the family of his son-in-law, Dr. Richard 
Corson, of New Hope, Pa. 

Thomas Potts Johnson’s grandsons, Dr. Thomas J. Corson of 
Trenton, and Dr. Robert Corson of Philadelphia, are both eminent 
physicians, and some of his great-grandsons well known in the 
lower part of this county, though not living here, are young men 
of great promise. 

The opening of the copper mines was quite an era in our 
early history, and doubtless contributed to bring settlers to the 
village. They were once considered valuable, but have not been 
worked for several years, owing to the want of capital and skill 
requisite in deep mining being properly applied. 

By the court records we find that Messrs. Pigeon, Cox, Cott- 
man, Gordon and Stockton appeared as practicing lawyers in this 
county in 1762, and that Jasper Smith, Joseph Stout, William 
Cornwell and J. Herring were judges. The courts were then held 
in Trenton. In 1729, the names of Lagrange, Boudinot, Rosecrants, 
Warrell, Low, Thompson and Grandin were entered opposite 
several suits as Attorneys for Plaintiffs. Thomas Leonard and 
John Porterfield were judges. 

Some men now living in the town have recollection of 
lawyer Jasper Smith, probably a son of Judge Jasper. He was 
a very good man—a devoted church member, and somewhat 
strict in his ideas. Pitching bullets in the streets was a favorite 
amusement, and Jasper was very much opposed to it. Finally, he 
became so provoked at the practice that he would pick up the 
bullets and throw them away. The men, not wishing their game 
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spoiled, heated a bullet to the melting point and threw it in 
Jasper’s way, telling him if he didn’t let their bullets alone he 
would get his fingers burnt. He did pick it up, but was satisfied 
to let bullets alone for the remainder of that day. 


Joseph Capner and His Descendants 


Joseph “Capnerhurst’’ came from England just after the 
smoke of the Revolution had blown away, and bought the Mine 
Farm, formerly Case’s, and married Christiana Runyon. Austin 
Gray Runyon was the first person buried in the Presbyterian 
graveyard in Flemington. Col. Hugh Runyon great-grandfather of 
Hugh Capner, Esq., was an officer in the Revolutionary army. 
He was a very bold and fearless man, and full of energy and 
action amid scenes of danger. He settled at Quakertown. 

The name, “Capnerhurst,” was abbreviated to Capner, shortly 
after Joseph came to this country. Joseph Capner had a passion 
for blooded stock, principally for sheep. He was the second who 
kept Bakewell sheep in this country. The first were smuggled 
here by a man named Beans. Joseph Capner’s Bakewells were 
considered the finest sheep in the Union, and were sold to wool- 
growers in almost every state. 

When Hugh Capner was a very small boy—about seven years 
old—his father would send him out with a little bag of oats to 
feed the sheep, that he might acquire a fondness for them. It 
was through this early training that Mr. Hugh Capner became 
celebrated as an importer of the best Bakewells, and as having 
one of the finest flocks in America. Mr. Capner has also earned 
an enviable reputation for blooded cattle. 

Thomas Capner, a brother of Joseph, and John Capner’s 
father, came from England when a boy. 

John Hall, the great-uncle of Hugh and John, came here be- 
fore the Revolution, to look at the country, and returned. He 
sympathized with the Americans, but had landed property in 
England, and Capt. Cottman, wishing to come over and help fight 
our battles, left his wife in Mr. Hall’s family and embarked for 
America. He was a gallant soldier and fought bravely all through 
the war. After the war, Mr. Hall returned to America, bringing 
with him the Capner family and Captain Cottman’s wife. Joseph 
settled at Flemington, as already related, and Thomas went to a 
saw-mil) at the mouth of the Wissahickon, in Pennsylvania. 
Here he became partner of Mahlon Hill, a wealthy Quaker of 
Philadelphia. He afterwards moved to Trenton. 

When his brother Joseph died, Thomas Capner came to 
Flemington and purchased his farm and kept up the reputation 
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of the family for raising and importing Bakewell sheep. When 
Hugh became of age he bought the farm. John Capner has 
devoted a good deal of attention to Bakewells, and owns some of 
the finest sheep in the county. 

Among the old relics found at Flemington, was a tub or half- 
barrel, discovered some years ago, by persons cleaning out the 
bed of a stream on the west side of the town. The staves appeared 
to be as sound as when new. Thomas Gearhart, an old soldier, 
said it was sunk there during the war, for the accommodation of 
the women who went to the creek to do their washing. 


‘ee 


THOMAS GEARHART, WAR HERO 


Every town of this country has had its Revolutionary hero, 
and no two were alike—all had marked characters; for who could 
pass through a struggle like that through which they passed, with- 
out receiving a class of fixed ideas and habits, to cling to them 
through life? 

Flemington’s old hero, who survived his companions in arms 
for a number of years, was Thomas Gearhart, mentioned in the 
last chapter. He was a fair representative of what a man might be 
supposed to be, who had in him all the elements of wit and brave- 
ry that were essential to make the daring, dashing soldier. 

Of men like Thomas Gearhart, the very vim of the army was 
made up. When battles were to be fought, they fought them, while 
others skulked; if breaches were to be stormed, they stormed 
them; if sudden, startling raids were to be made, you might count 
Thomas Gearhart, Jeremiah Lott and Robert Sharp in the front 
line of the advancing party. 

Tradition has not informed us that any of the men of this 
stamp, of whom we have written or are about to write, ever 
got shot in the back. Thomas Gearhart was shot through the knee 
while rowing a boat across a river, after having fought gallantly 
through some of the most hotly contested battles of the war. He 
was at Trenton, Princeton, Monmouth, Morristown, &c., and bore 
his part in the thickest of the fray. 

The British were in ambush on the river shore, and from 
thence fired the shot that crippled Gearhart for life. The ball 
went in the back part of the leg and lodged just behind the knee- 
cap, and gradually worked its way out, so as to become visible 
under the skin. The doctors wanted to take it out, but the proud 
old soldier said ‘No! I got that ball in the Revolution, and I mean 
to carry it as long as I live’”—and he had his way—the ball was 
buried with him. 

Gearhart lived where Andrew B. Rittenhouse now lives. He 
possessed a great fund of humor, was the joker of his regiment 
during the war and has kept many a crowd in Flemington laugh- 
ing for hours at his droll stories. 


Major Was Addicted to Card Playing 


Maj. Howe was Major of Gearhart’s regiment. He was a 
brave and fearless officer, Gearhart said, but terribly addicted 
to card playing among the men. He would go into the quarters 
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and gamble nearly all night. Gen. Lee, the division commander, 
determined to put a stop to this pernicious practice, and gave 
positive orders that it should cease. But the playing still went on. 
Gen. Lee visited the quarters by stealth one night, to see if the 
orders had been obeyed. On his approach the lights were sudden- 
ly extinguished, and a well aimed blow from Maj. Howe laid him 
sprawling insensible. When he recovered the offenders had fled. 
Finding that Howe had struck the unlucky blow, that officer was 
courtmartialed and sentenced to pass between two files of men 
and ask the General’s pardon. Passing between the files, with head 
uncovered, Maj. Howe approached Gen. Lee, and with mock 
solemnity said: “Well, Gen. Lee, I suppose I’ll have to ask your 
pardon, but I’m—sorry for it.” The burst of laughter that greeted 
this expression, made the scene so sublimely ridiculous that the 
bold Howe escaped without further punishment. 

Gearhart told of an Irishman in the regiment who was dis- 
tinguished for his coolness and bravery in time of danger. He was 
once sent out with an advance party, to reconnoitre. He climbed 
to the roof of a house to get a view of the enemy. The British 
saw him, and fired, rifle balls striking the roof in several places. 
Pat got behind the chimney and fired several rounds, when his 
friends compelled him to leave his dangerous situation. Just as 
he was retiring from the roof a cannon ball struck the chimney 
and tore it in a thousand pieces. 


Couldn’t Take Gobbler’s Insults 


The General had given positive orders that no depredations 
should be committed upon the farmers. One evening Pat was 
taking a walk, just at twilight. He saw a large turkey gobbler 
and his mate comforably resting upon the fence by the road- 
side. The temptation was too strong for the ‘“‘bould soldier boy,” 
and the turkeys were seized and borne to camp in triumph. Just 
as the boys were preparing for a grand roast, along came the 
farmer hunting his turkeys. The deed was traced to Pat, yet he 
stood up as boldly before his accuser as when in line of battle. 

“Pat, you have disobeyed orders, and must be punished,” said 
the General. ‘‘What have you to say in your defence?” 

“Faith, Gineral,” said the undaunted Hibernian, “that ould 
red-headed bugger ran after me and cried ‘Tory, tory,’ and it’s not 
I that would be afther lettin an ould baste of a tory escape, 
so I brought him in as a prisoner, an yez wouldn’t punish a poor 
boy for doin’ his dooty to his counthry, would yez?” 

“No,” said the General, with a suppressed smile, but you 
brought the hen, and she didn’t cry tory at you, did she?” 
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Sure an’ yez wouldn’t be afther havin’ me lave me only wet- 
ness, would yez?” 


The general paid the farmer for his turkeys, and went to dine 
with Pat, on the “tory and the “wetness.” 


The Baptists of Flemington 


“In the darkling wood, 

Amid the cool and silence, they knelt down, 
And offer’d to the Mightiest solemn thanks, 
And supplication.” 


No persecuted people have done less toward persecuting 
others than the Baptists. Notwithstanding the cry of “close com- 
munion” is sometimes raised against them, the truth is that in this 
matter they only seek to preserve their consciences, and do not 
judge those of others. No sect, in the whole religious history of 
the world, has been more tolerant or done more for the spread of 
civil and religious liberty. As the first church ever built in Flem- 
ington was of that denomination, a short digression in reference 
to the sect may not be irrelevant to this history; especially when 
we remember that whole districts in the State were settled by 
these people, and that their descendants to this day maintain the 
integrity of their ancestors. The history of their persecution is 
somewhat curious. In the fifth century they were driven from 
their temples and homes, into secret places, and put to death 
for exercising the rites of baptism. Their belief mingled largely in 
the religion of the Waldenses, and shone out with beautiful lustre 
at the dawn of the reformation.. Bancroft says: 


“They were trodden under foot with foul reproaches 
and most arrogant scorn, and their history is written in the 
blood of thousands of the German peasantry; but their princi- 
ples, secure in their immortality, escaped with Roger Wil- 
liams to Providence, and his colony is witness that naturally 
the paths of the Baptists are paths of freedom, pleasantness 
and peace. 

“During the bloody period of England’s history from 
the time of Henry VIII to William III, a full century and a 
half, the Baptists struggled to gain their footing, and to 
secure, not only toleration for themselves, but for all, on the 
broad basis of liberty of conscience.” 


There is something almost sublime in the Baptists’ moral 
heroism in standing fast to these principles. The grand hymn of 
progress sung by the illustrious Milton mingled with the music 
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to which they marched to prison and martyrdom. It is said by 
good authority, that 


“The share which they took in shoring up the fallen 
liberties of England, and in infusing new vigor and liberality 
into the constitution of that country is not generally known. 
Yet to this body English liberty owes a debt it can never 


acknowledge. 
“In the United States, with Roger Williams and John 


Clark in Rhode Island, in 1638, their history is that of 
proscribed and banished men. Yet, persecuted themselves 
it is their chief glory never to have persecuted others. Judge 
Story says: ‘In their code of laws in Rhode Island, we read, 
for the first time since Christianity ascended the throne of 
the Caesars, the declaration that conscience should be free 
and men should not be punished for worshipping God in the 
way they were persuaded he requires.’ 

“The article on religious liberty in the amendments to 
the American Constitution was introduced into it by the 
united efforts of the Baptists in 1789.” 


It was these principles, which, in connection with those of the 
Quakers, that moulded the institutions of New Jersey and enabled 
the early inhabitants to live in peace when all was discord around 
them. 

In 1765, Thomas Lowrey and James Eddy gave the Baptists 
about half an acre of land, lying on the corner of Main Street 
and the Somerville and New Brunswick road, for a meeting house. 

The digging of the foundation and the hauling of stone and 
lumber was a great event for the people in the village and its 
vicinity. Ox teams were seen moving in various directions, men 
and boys went heartily to work, and soon under the management 
of Thomas Lowrey, Gershom Lee, Jonathan Higgins, John Jewell 
and others, the new meeting house was ready to receive 
its little band of worshippers. They had no regular minister 
but were supplied from other churches. We think the first preach- 
er was Rev. Mr. Bonham, from Kingwood. Many came a long dis- 
tance through the woods to meeting, and the fatigue of the walk, 
induced the ancient practice—probably unknown now in Fleming- 
ton churches—of taking a refreshing slumber during the sermon. 

During the Revolution a very pious minister thought it his 
duty to pray for King George, but the patriotic members thought 
they also had a duty to perform, and accordingly locked the doors 
against the pastor. Good, honest souls, they did not reflect that, of 
all the people in the world, George III needed praying for at that 
time. The house was used as barracks and hospital, and many 
members of the present church, as they view their stately and 
beautiful edifice, which the gospel seed sown among their an- 
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cestors was instrumental in building up, can call up in their 
memories the old musket marks that indented the floor of that 
ancient building. And the idea occurs to us here, that that humble 
edifice with its bruised timbers, compared with the one which 
now lifts its graceful spire towards the heavens, is typical of 
what this God-fearing, justice-loving people once were, surviving 
the scars of persecution, and the proportions to which they have 
now grown. 

Shortly after the Revolution the interests of the society 
seemed to languish, but revived in 1798 when, on the 19th of June 
in that year, a regular church was organized, called the Baptist 
Church of Amwell. The first members who entered into this or- 
ganization were: Nathaniel Higgins, William Merrell, Jane Mer- 
rell, Elizabeth Hartenbrook, Sarah Ott, John Runyan, John Carr 
John Manners, Sarah Sutphin, Hannah Wolverton, Rachel Man- 
ners, Anna Higgins, Elizabeth Yard, Anna Craven and Margaret 
Wilson. The first six of these were baptized at Flemington, by 
Rev. G. A. Hunt, of Kingwood Church. The others were received 
from Kingwood and Hopewell Churches. Rev. G. A. Hunt, Rev. 
Mr. Ewing and Rev. Mr. Harpending officiated at the organiza- 
tion. The first regular Pastor was Rev. James McLaughlin, called 
in 1804. The mother church soon began to send out colonies which 
rapidly increased and now form large congregations. 


The Flemington Presbyterian Church 


We have from Mahlon Smith, now living in Flemington, at an 
advanced age, a description of the first Prebyterian Church in the 
town. It was erected about the year 1794. Prior to this, people 
from this section went tu Reaville. Jasper Smith, Esq., though a 
lawyer, preached occasionally. Rev. Thomas Grant was the first 
settled preacher. The church was a stone building and stood in 
the graveyard, a few feet in the rear of the present one. The sur- 
rounding farmers turned out with their teams to haul the stone 
for its erection, and the money was raised by subscription. Samuel 
Hill fell and broke his leg while working at the building. The 
interior was not finished for several years. 

The pews of the first Presbyterian church in Flemington 
were slabs from the saw-mill, the flat side turned up, and holes 
bored and legs inserted. The ceiling consisted of thin boards pain- 
ted blue and bespangled with stars of white paint, which, no doubt, 
closely resembled the sky. The pulpit consisted of an octagonal 
box, perched upon a pole about six feet above the level of the 
floor, and had a sounding board, in shape, over head. The whole 
arrangement looked not unlike the picture of a dove-cote in one 
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of our old fashioned spelling books. Ten plate stoves first per- 
formed the office of heaters, but they were removed, and char- 
coal pits substituted. Here the country people would stand shiver- 
ing, on a cold morning, vainly trying to get warm. Those who rode 
far would bring little tin foot-stoves, and after service would re- 
plenish them at the charcoal fire, to the great annoyance of Thom- 
as Gearhart, the sexton. On many occasions he “got mad,” and— 
we have no right to judge of the warm wishes which he enter- 
tained for their future. 


Some of the first attendants at the church were Esquire 
Reading, J. Hill, “Long John Trimmer,” Cornelius Williamson, 
Esq., Jonathan Hill, Paul Kuhl, Christopher Cool and others. 


The men went to meeting, in summer, in their shirt sleeves, 
and wore tow trowsers spun from their own flax. The women 
wore sun bonnets and calico dresses, yet they proved to be just 
as good Christians as some who now in richly cushioned pews, 
with head-rests, under arches bedizened with paint, in all the 
colors of the rainbow, and the whole interior of the temple pre- 
senting that garishness well befitting a Chinese theatre, but not 
precisely the thing wherein to do homage, “with humble and 
contrite heart,” to one who was born in a manger. 


“The groves were God’s first temples. Ere man learn’d 
To hew the shaft, and lay the arctritrave, 

Amid the cool and silence he knelt down, 

And offer’d to the Mightiest thanks.” 


Mahlon Smith was admitted to full membership in that church 
about fifty-six years ago. At that time he was the only male mem- 
ber. He assisted Dominie Clark to form the first Sabbath school. 
“Remember thy creator in the days of thy youth, and he will not 
forget thee in age.” 


How abundantly have their labors been blessed; thousands of 
children, from this small beginning, have been gathered into the 
Sabbath school within a radius of five miles from here, and it has 
now become one of the most powerful institutions for good in the 
country. 


Only ‘Three Were Executed for Murder 


While our country has passed from the condition of a savage 
wilderness to that of the highest civilization—enduring all of the 
trials, convulsions and demoralizing influences incident to wars, 
and a newly settled country—it is to her credit that we record 
that the public archives show that in a period of more than one 
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hundred and fifty years, the time since the county was first or- 
ganized, only three executions for murder have taken place in this 
county. 

The first murder, of which we have any knowledge, was com- 
mitted by James Vannata. He had for a long time held a grudge 
against his victim, and meeting him alone in the woods, he shot 
and buried him. He was hung in July, 1794. We shall probably 
be able to give the particulars of this murder in another chapter. 

The second murderer to be executed was a slave named 
Brown, belonging to Philip Case. Brown and another slave had 
been at work in Mr. Case’s tan-yard during the day and had a 
quarrel. Brown remained moody and silent through the after- 
noon. His looks bode no good. In the evening they went into the 
kitchen to supper.—Upon some slight provocation, Brown seized 
a trammel from the old-fashioned fireplace and struck his victim 
a fatal blow upon the head. Brown was hung November 11th, 
1803. 

The last convicted murderer was James Guise, commonly 
known as “little Jim.” He was a colored boy about 14 years of 
age. He lived with Mrs. Beaks, an old lady residing in Hopewell. 
He was idle and vicious. One day he asked Mrs. Beaks for a gun, 
which she refused to let him have, He seized a piece of a horse 
yoke about three feet long, and struck the old lady several violent 
blows on the head, the prong of the yoke inflicting mortal wounds. 
This instrument is now to be seen in the County Clerk’s office 
in this town. It still retains the marks of blood upon it. 

The trial of this young offender occurred on the 1st Tues- 
day in May, 1828, and was largely attended. No less than 16 wit- 
nesses appeared for the State, and only three for the prisoner. 
Amid great excitement the judges took their seats—the “murder 
trial” was the universal theme of conversation. Hon. George R. 
Drake, Associate Justice of the Supreme Court, Hon. George 
Rea, Hon. David Stout, Hon. Luther Opdyke and Hon. John 
Thompson appear by the record to have sat on-the bench during 
that term. William Halstead, Esq., appeared as counsel for the 
State, and Messrs, Saxton. Clark, Scott and Prall were assigned 
by the Court, to defend the prisoner. The jury brought in a verdict 
of “Guilty in a manner and form as he stands indicted, and so 
we say all.” Joseph W. Scott, Esq., moved that judgment might 
be respited, to get the advisory opinion of the Supreme Court, 
which was granted, till the “4th Tuesday of October next.” 

On the 4th Tuesday of October, the same Judges sat upon 
the bench. On the 9th day of October James Guise was brought 
into court. 

“And at the said Court at Flemington aforesaid the said 
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James Guise being set at the bar and being asked if he had any- 
thing to say why the Court should not pronounce sentence of 
death against him, he answered, no; whereupon, on motion for 
judgement for the State, the Court ordered that the said James 
Guise be taken from hence to the place from whence he came, 
and that on Friday, the twenty-eighth day of November next, be- 
tween the hours of ten in the morning and two in the afternoon 
he be taken to the place of execution and be hanged by the neck 
until he be dead.” 

This is the last time such a sentence has been pronounced 
in our Court House. Let us hope occasion may never require an- 
other like it. 
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The trial, conviction and sentencing of “little Jim’ was a 
source of great excitement among the good people of our 
county. Twenty-four years had passed away. War, with its 
demoralizing, brutalizing effects had visited our country—and 
many had gone and returned from all parts of the county, yet 
no murder had been committed, no conviction had taken place. 


Now an innocent woman, in her declining years had been 
cruelly beaten to death by this young assassin, and hundreds 
were anxious to see the young wretch swing for his crime. Yet 
there were some kind souls who would fain “err on the side 
of mercy,” and they plead for his deliverance. They said he was 
only a child, and had done the terrible deed in a fit of childish 
passion, and was not a fit subject for capital punishment. It 
is even asserted, at this day, by some, that our county authorities 
acted with barbarous haste in punishing him. That his death 
was the result of a popular clamor, &c. But we have shown 
by the court record that a period of more than six months 
elapsed—a sufficient space for the indignation of the people to 
cool—between the trial and the execution. The question was 
submitted to the Supreme Court, before able and learned judges, 
and they saw fit not to reverse the verdict. 


“Little Jim,” in prison, showed all the fiendishness of 
disposition that characterized his former life. He would glare 
upon those who passed the grating of his cell, with looks 
that made stout hearts quail. We have heard men say that his 
looks made their blood creep. 


“Little Jim” had listened with a curious interest to the 
proceedings of his trial, and caught up many parts of the forms 
of law used in the court room. In his cell, mice would scamper 
across the floor, and he, with cat-like dexterity, would catch 
them. At one time he succeeded in capturing thirteen, and 
tying them all fast with a string. Twelve he constituted into 
a jury, and had them regularly sworn. The thirteenth, a reckless 
little dark colored mouse, was forced to play the culprit. The 
trial being over, Jim would say to the poor little mouse: ‘Now, 
you wicked little nigger, you know you killed that old woman, 
how say you, gentlemen of the jury, guilty, or not guilty?” 
“Guilty!” and the offender’s body would soon dangle from a 
string. 
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Execution of “Little Jim” 


The twenty-eighth of November, 1828, was a day of great 
excitement in our county. Thousands came to Flemington to 
witness the execution. At an early hour the roads were thronged 
with people. The popular feeling was not then averse to this 
public mode of vindicating the law. Many of the soldiers of the 
revolution yet survived, and though usually tender hearted and 
brave, it was a part of their education to take a life for a life. 
Refugee raids and murders were fresh in their memories; and 
the finer sensibilities were not severely shocked by a recital of 
the scenes at public executions. Besides, at that date the 
people were only about two generations removed from many of 
those who emigrated from the old world, and who were accus- 
tomed to such scenes, or worse, for less crimes than murder. 
Drawing and quartering, and the associations of London mobs, 
and the gibbet of Tyburn were still in the memories of those 
who came from England at the close of the last century. While 
the traditions of tortures, and horrid massacres, and putting to 
death for trifling causes, had been handed down by a German 
ancestry, to the descendants of that race, till the public mind 
was to a certain degree familiarized with such things, and 
took them as a matter of course. Besides, slavery had but 
recently been abolished by law in the State, and many still 
remained in bonds, and the demoralizing and hardening effects 
were sensibly felt upon the people. — 


We were not born until several years after the execution, 
and we can only give a description of the scene from hearsay. 
On the road leading to Centre Bridge, a short distance west 
of town, the gallows stood. At ten o’clock an immense crowd 
was gathered round the spot. Some sat in their wagons, some 
on their horses, others stood or sat where they could. After 
intense excitement and long waiting, the sheriff and culprit 
appeared upon the scaffeld. 

Poor “Little Jim,” where would his soul be in half an 
hour—where is it now? Steeped in wickedness without a single 
impulse for good, unrepentant, it was fearful to contemplate 
the terrible leap he was about to take. And it is still more 
horrible to reflect that there are thousands around us today 
who, with their sins blushing like scarlet are liable to make 
the same hasty transit, not by the hands of the executioner, 
to—alas, they know not where. This little embodiment of sin 
and clay in the cap and shroud stood before the multitude with 
all the superstitions of his race passing in quick succession 
through his brain. He believed in a fate that was hurrying 
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him away from the earth—the demonai or evil spirit over whom 
he had no control. This he had learned from the Guinea Negroes 
who at that time were scattered all over the county. It seemed 
a part of their nature to keep these superstitions to themselves 
and shun the scrutiny of white men. Each one secretly carried 
his fetich and Jim had carried his, till all hope was gone, and 
then, as was the custom in such cases, threw it away. And now 
he stood upon the fatal drop—the cap drawn over his eyes. 


The Stare that Wasn’t Forgotten 


By some cunning movement, unknown to the sheriff, “Little 
Jim” slipped up the cap, and when the pin was removed he 
caught his toe on the edge of the platform, his eyes wide open, 
staring at the crowd. The curiosity of the people was more than 
Satisfied; they turned away horrified, while the sheriff was 
compelled to return to the scaffold and push the culprit’s feet 
from the plank. And this, some thought, was the end of “Little 
Jim.” But he soon reappeared upon another stage, that awakened 
all the superstitions of the Guinea Negroes afresh. As we have 
already stated they were very careful to keep these things 
secretly among themselves. It is only at a late day that some of 
the things we are about to write, have been told us by some 
of their children, who were partially outgrowing the ancient 
dread. 


Adam Furman, now living near New Hope, Pa., was one of 
this race. He was then about fifteen years old. He lived with Mr. 
Case in Kingwood. He rode a colt to Flemington to see the 
hanging. On his way home he stopped at the tavern at Sergeants- 
ville, put up his colt, and remained there some time. When 
he came out to go home, a small, white covered wagon stood 
by the door. Abraham Ent, then a boy, called Furman to the 
wagon and told him to put his hand under the cover and feel 
what was in there. He did so, and as his hand touched the 
body, Ent said, “that’s Jim.” 


The colt went home in a hurry that night. When Furman 
reached the stable door, he took off the bridle and turned the 
animal in. He says the saddle wasn’t taken off that night, for 
he fled to the house in terror, lest he should see the ghost, 
which afterwards appeared in due time. A hearse stood in the 
barn, and over this it was necessary to clamber to get to the 
hay-mow. 

One night Furman went to the barn to throw down hay. It 
was quite dark. He climbed over the hearse to the mow, and 
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there, in its shadows stood “little Jim” as he appeared in the 
last act of the-drama—in cap and shroud, his tongue protruding, 
his eyes glaring wildly like balls of fire around him. The horses 
and cattle went without their hay; the affrighted Furman tumbled 
off the mow, and as he struck the hearse he seemed to feel 
a little hand clutching at his clothes. He says he doesn’t know 
how he got out of the barn; when he came to his senses he was 
sitting by the kitchen fire. 


Superstitions of the Guinea Negroes 


There were, in 1790, 11,423 slaves in this State—many of 
them stolen from the coast of Guinea. Many of these were 
living among us in 1828, for in 1850, 236 still survived. The 
Guinea Negroes brought all their superstitions with them and 
retained them. They firmly believed in visitations from the 
dead, and that when these were wicked and died violent deaths, 
their spirits appeared in some outlandish shape. 


We don’t know what kind of a night it was after Jim 
was hung, but it was a November night, just at the season when 
skies hang darkest, and the wind howls most dismally among 
the trees. There was not a black man or woman in the county who 
did not know of the event. As the shadows of evening began 
to appear, a feeling of terror settled down upon them. Old 
Logo, and Congo and Peter and the old women who came to 
wash, told these things by our grandmother’s kitchen fire, till we 
fairly trembled with fright. One of them, passing through a 
wood that night, heard a noise among the branches overhead 
that said as plain as could be, “Little Jim.” It was, no doubt, 
the limbs rubbing together, but the poor Negro did not think 
of that. 


Spooks of “Little Jim” 


Spooks were seen in various places. These were men without 
heads, with eyes in their breasts, and, in case of violent death, 
with blood oozing from various parts of the body. These were 
the particular terror of old Logo Ganges. He saw them in every 
hollow, their favorite resort being in low, dark places along the 
water, and reckoned their appearance as a sure sign that he 
would one day be murdered, which came to pass many years 
afterwards. 


Another spectator of the hanging of Jim, who came from 
Hopewell, did not reach home till after night. On passing 
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Goat Hill, he saw Jim rushing down over the rocks as if pur- 
sued, with a gory horse-yoke in his hand. There was great 
terror among the colored women who went out that night to 
milk the cows. One saw nine black cats, followed by three white 
ones, walk slowly through the stable and disappear through a 
window. Another beheld the figure of a man with a dog’s head 
dangling from the eaves of a barrack in the barnyard. 


The Ghost of Runk’s Mills 


The same wagon that conveyed Jim’s body away from 
Flemington was seen the next morning about daybreak in front 
of Mr. John Runk’s dwelling, at Runk’s Mills. Dr. Coryell at 
that time boarded at Mr. Runk’s. He was a young and promising 
physician, and considered best qualified of any in the vicinity 
to anatomize the body. So Capt. Peter Case, now of Lumberville, 
Pa., was employed to deliver it at the Doctor’s residence. The 
body was ordered to the old oil mill. The person who carried 
it in took hold of the feet, threw it over his shoulder, and in 
this manner carried it to the third story of the mill, where it 
was deposited upon some rough boards laid on trestles. Dr. 
Coryell had met with an accident a day or two before and was 
disabled, so that he could not well attend to his subject. The 
clothing was removed and thrown in a corner, where, in all 
probability, it remains to this day. The person who then owned 
the mill says he never heard of its being removed, and the fact 
of its being there makes that spot a ghostly place even now. 


The body of “Little Jim’ remained in the mill for some 
weeks, and on several occasions the men in the neighborhood 
would assemble there to see the “little nigger cut up.” One 
drunken fellow, on being bantered for a quart of rum, ate a 
piece of the flesh. At last the sensation became a little too 
strong, and the authorities interfered and ordered the body to 
be removed. Dr. Coryell not being able to attend to it, those 
having charge sent it to Quakertown, where it was finished up 
for a physician’s study. 

But this was not the last of “Little Jim.” His spirit still 
walked abroad. Below the oil mill lived a Dutchman who was 
very superstitious. One Sunday evening a party of neighbors 
concluded to have some sport. It was well known that the man 
referred to was afraid to pass the mill, even in the daytime. 
Dr. Coryell procured a sheet and went to the third story of 
the mill, where the clothes lay. Others went down the creek 
and invited Peter to take a walk up the stream, while the 
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remainder of the party concealed themselves in some bushes 
to witness the. scene that was to follow. 


Just as the dusk of evening came on, the party, with their 
unsuspecting neighbor in charge, neared the mill. They began 
to throw out obscure hints about what might be seen at night 
in that haunted spot. Peter proposed to return, but just then 
the third story mill door swung slowly open, and Peter’s com- 
panion dropped, in apparent deadly fright, upon the ground, for 
there, clinging to the hoisting rope, was a shrouded figure that 
Peter took for the spirit of the young Negro. He ran screaming 
from the spot, while those in the bushes, ready to split with 
laughter, fell upon their prostrate companion, and rolled in 
convulsions for several minutes. 

Peter never passed that mill again; he would go miles 
around first. The participators in this practical joke are some 
of the living, respected members of society, and tell this story 
and laugh till the tears roll down their cheeks. 


JOHN PHILIP KASE, who first settled at Flemington in 1732, 
built his cabin near the site of this lovely stone house, now the 
residence of Mr. and Mrs. Jacob Dvoor. This house was built 
by Joseph Capner in 1798. 


BRODHEAD HOUSE, Flemington, stands on ground that 
was occupied by Colonel Thomas Lowrey’s storehouse in 1776. 
The British raided this storehouse just before the Battle of 
Trenton. The commanding officer was killed by Colonial militia- 
men commanded by Captain John Schenck near Larison’s Cor- 
ner. I'he resistance of Hunterdon’s farmer-soldiers stiffened the 
Colonial cause and encouraged Washington to make the bold 
move that caught the Hessians off guard at Trenton. Opposite 
was the residence of Col. Lowrey. It burned and was rebuilt 
by Lowrey. It is now the residence of Mr. and Mrs. W. B. Hawke. 


Where Pennsylvania Avenue joins Main Street and North Main 
Street, Flemington, marks the northern boundary of the tract 
deeded by the Crown to William Penn. Hence: Pennsylvania 
Avenue. Penn owned lands in Hunterdon before receiving grants 
in Pennsylvania and founding that commonwealth. 


Governor John Reading, son of first English land proprietor and 
settler in what is now Hunterdon County, erected this portion 
of a farmhouse at Flemington Junction in 1720. The larger 
portion was erected later. Shown is the kitchen wing of the 
farmhouse on what is known as the Jacob Polhemus farm, now 
owned (1957) by Dvoor Brothers. 


Governor John Reading House near Flemington. This handsome 
Georgian dwelling, erected 1760, after he retired from active 
life, was the home of one who twice served as colonial governor 
of the province. He died in 1767 and is buried in Pleasant 
Ridge Cemetery. Beautifully restored, it is the home of Mr. 
and Mrs. William Walker. 


“Fleming Castle” this is still called because it was once the 
finest dwelling in the village. Erected in 1756 and used as an 
inn, it is believed to have been the stopping place of famous 
leaders in the Revolution. It later served as the residence of 
Samuel L. Southard, a distinguished United States senator, 
lawyer and statesman. Now owned by Col. Lowrey Chapte7, 
D.A.R., of Flemington. 
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The John C. Hopewell House, Flemington, which was once the 
residence of Colonel Charles Stewart, Commissary General ov 
Washington’s staff. Hopewell remodeled the house in about 
1850, giving it a character which has since drawn the attention 
of admirers of the architecture of the Victorian era. Col. Stewart 


died here in 1800. 


Horse yoke, a device used to keep a horse from breaking out 
of pasture. This was used by “Little Jim’ Guise, a young slave, 
to slay Mrs. Beaks, of Hopewell. It is shown hanging over a 
picture of the Hunterdon Courthouse, where “Little Jim” was 
tried and found guilty. Chapter 13 recalls the trial and hanging 
of “Little Jim.” The horse yoke is one of the items in the 
Hunterdon County Historical Society’s collection at Flemington. 


The Lee House, East Main Street, Flemington, which was once 
part of the estate of Revolutionary officer Charles Stewart. 
It is one of the oldest dwellings in the countyseat. The estate 
extended westward to Thatcher’s Hill. 


Grave of Colonel Charles Stewart, one of Hunterdon’s out- 


standing patroit leaders of the Revolution. Colonel Stewart 
served as Commissary General of Issues of the revolutionary 
armies. He lived for a time at the Union, later at Landsdown 
and died in Flemington. He is buried in the Bethlehem Presby- 
terian Cemetery, Grandin. 
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HUNTERDON COURTHOUSE, erected in 1791, was destroyed 
by fire in 1828. The author describes the first murder trial held 
in the rebuilt courthouse, resulting in the conviction of “Little 
Jim” Guise, a 14-year-old Negro slave. The boy was found guilty 
and hanged. This photo shows the courthouse as it appeared on 
Veterans Day, November 11, 1957. 
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QUAINT INTERIOR of the old St. Thomas’s Episcopal Church 
in Alexandria Township. This room has almost perfect acoustics. 
Just in front of the altar is a stone in the floor, marking the 
grave of one of the ancestors of the famous Stevens family, 
canal and railroad builders and founders of Stevens Institute 
of Technology. 


THE ST. THOMAS CHURCH, Alexandria Township. This build- 


ing, erected in 1769, was restored under leadership of the late 
Senator Frederick Potts in the last century and is now the scene 
of infrequent services under the sponsorship of Calvary Epis- 
copal Church, Flemington. Six soldiers of the Revolution are 
buried along the walk leading to the entrance. 


Quaker Meeting House at Quakertown, originally the seat of 
worship of the Kingwood Quaker congregation, is again in use 
every Sunday. Back of this venerable building, which is not the 
original meeting house on this site, is the cemetery. It is well 
tended and serves as the resting place of men and women who 
settled the nearby hills and valleys and whose descendants 
distinguished themselves in many fields of endeavor. 


THE MOORE FURMAN HOUSE in Pittstown, now the residence 
of Mrs. Maud Little Wilson. Moore Furman was a deputy quar- 
termaster who bought for Washington’s army quantities of 
grain, supplies and horses from farmers of the area. The house 
has been added to and greatly altered since Revolutionary time 
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Now a two-family residence, this building which stands close 
to the county highway through Pittstown, is said to have been 
used by Deputy Quartermaster Moore Furman as an army 
storehouse during the Revolution. 


Mill at Pittstown which Moore Furman, deputy quartermaster, 
built and. used during the Revolution. Furman later became 
mayor of Trenton. His letters give interesting sidelights on 
Pittstown and the problems he faced as a supply officer for 
the army. He set the example for his neighbors by freeing 
his slaves. 
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PITTSTOWN HOTEL was built by Moore Furman, deputy 
quartermaster for the Revolutionary Army. Furman’s cor- 
respondence is a rich source of information on that area at the 


time of the war, when the village was an important army supply 
center. 


THIS EARLY STONE BUILDING at the Grandin Estate, to- 
gether with the smokehouse in the background, testify to the 
age of this place of residence of a family that contributed 
greatly to Hunterdon’s development and culture. This building 
was formerly used as a summer kitchen. 


Main entrance to the Grandin Mansion, long one of the show 
places of Hunterdon and in early days the home of a famous 
physician and of other Grandins who as millers and manu- 
facturers were important in the economy of Hunterdon County. 
The Grandin Estate is just west of Hamden. 


Beautifully designed colonial mantelpiece in the Grandin House. 
The brickwork is modern. The place is now (1957) owned by 
Mr. Paul Wirtz. 


Huge overshot mill wheel in the old Grandin mill, which the 
author describes as a beehive of activity in his day. The wheel, 
rapidly disintegrating, gives silent testimony to a time when 
milling by water power was an important industry. The Grandins 
were among the leaders in that industry. 


THE GRANDIN MILL has not turned out a grist in many a 
day. Its exterior appears solid but inside little but fragments 
of the machinery remain. Water from the South Branch was 
sent trrough a raceway to this mill and back to the river, some 
distance away. Little trace remains of another Grandin mill 
at Hamden, once a fulling mill. The building above stands a few 
hundred feet back of the mansion. 


The flag does honor to Captain Jacob Johnson, Revolutionary 
officer, whose monument bears this legend: “In memory of Cap. 
Jacob Johnson who died April 10, 1847 aged 91 years and 18 
days. He periled his life for American liberty and died a 
Christian patriot.” The author of this book talked with Captain 
Johnson’s daughter, who recounted some of his recollections of 
the war and of her memories of wartimes in Hunterdon. This 
grave is in the Bethlehem Presbyterian Cemetery, Grandin. 
Captain Johnson was one of Hunterdon’s last officer-veterans 
of the War of Independence. 
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THE VAN HORNS OF WHITE HOUSE 


The Van Horn family, now very numerous in our State, were 
originally from Holland. as the name indicates. Abraham Van 
Horn came from Monmouth to White House, in this county, about 
1749. Tradition says that he was from Holland, and that the name 
was Tyson, being changed to Van Horn for some political reason. 
The’ family is numerous in Bucks County, Pa., and they give 
evidence of their Dutch origin. 

It was nothing new in those days for people to load up a 
wagon, and with their oxen journey several miles through the 
wilderness. In this way the pioneers of our State journeyed, the 
family and household goods occupying the wagons, and the men 
going in advance to cut their way. We can imagine a stout, good- 
looking man, rather red-faced, with a pointed hat, long shad- 
bellied coat with big pockets, breeches and long stockings, with 
an axe in one hand and an ox-goad in the other, a brace of 
pistols and a hunting knife in his belt; a rifle slung over his back, 
two span of oxen—one harnessed to the ‘‘dissel boom’’—probably 
a sapling cut from the woods, and the others on the lead—by 
means of yoke and “trek tow’—a cable of thongs of raw-hide 
twisted together; a flaxen haired woman, rather stout, with rosy 
cheeks and blue eyes, and perhaps two or three little children 
with the same colored cheeks, hair and eyes, seated in a wagon 
covered with homespun tow-cloth, made by the good vrouw’s own 
hand. If we will draw upen our fancies for a picture something 
like this, we can form some idea how old Abraham Van Horn 
and his family first made their appearance in Hunterdon and 
halted by the side of the Rockaway, where one of the descendants 
of that honored branch still lives. If we suppose no houses built, 
they must have camped in the wagon the first night. It is probable 
that a temporary hut was constructed till the ‘‘new house,” the 
admiration of the settlement, was erected. The spinning wheel 
and the cat, the two indispensable articles that went to make up 
the wealth of the new household, accompanied them. 

Abraham took up about 400 acres of land, prudently selecting 
that which had the stream running through it, upon which he 
afterwards built a mill. But before his was built he was 
compelled to go to Middlebrook to mill. The road to Flemington 
was then an Indian path. It was afterwards laid out as a public 
road, and was, for many years, the only road to the settlement. 
After the mill, a tavern and store were built. 
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White House Named for Tavern 


Casper Burger, a mason by trade, who sold himself to pay 
his passage to this country, worked out his freedom in building 
the tavern. It was plastered on the outside, and when dry the 
mortar became white—and so it was called the “white house,” a 
a named retained by the village to this day. The glaring eyes of 
wolves, at night round the doorway, elicited not so much surprise 
as did the light from the bull’s eye of the locomotive when it 
thundered up the track for the first time. 


The “White House” stood close by the bridge on the turnpike. 
Abraham Van Horn’s land extended south of the railroad and 
on both sides of the creek, along what is now the Easton & New 
Brunswick turnpike. He had three sons, Cornelius, Abraham 
and Matthew, and several daughters. One of these married Baltis 
Pickel, one Tunis Melick, and one married a Schenck, and after- 
wards Tobias Ten Eycke. The Wycoffs settled north of the 
turnpike. 


Cornelius Wycoff had several sons who became prominent 
men. These were Cornelius, George, Simon and Dennis Wycoff, 
Esq. Abraham Van Horn, a son of the first Abraham, married a 
Wycoff. He lived where Simon Wycoff Van Horn now lives. 


Abraham Van Horn Aided Washington’s Army 


The kitchen at the east end of the Van Horn house at 
Whitehouse was standing long before the Revolution. When Wash- 
ington’s army lay at Morristown, Abraham was appointed forage 
master. He bought grain, &c., and hauled to the army. As the 
Wycoffs had good teams (a liking for which seems to have fallen 
to their descendants) they were employed to haul grain to Mor- 
ristown. This continued till the proximity of the British made it 
dangerous, when they were about to retire to their homes. All 
got safely away but Simon, before the quartermaster had any 
suspicion of their leaving. Simon was told that he must remain. 
He privately made up his mind, however, that the British should 
not have his fine team, so he put whip to his horses, and out-ran 
the cavalry who started in pursuit, escaping with the loss of his 
tailboard. 


When the Hessian prisoners were marched from Trenton into 
Pennsylvania a portion of them were brought this way and lodged 
in Abraham Van Horn’s barn. They were taken to the kitchen, 
where a large washtub full of provisions was brought out, and 
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the contents distributed among them. The barn was used as a 
depot for forage during the war. It was afterwards used for a 
meeting house, Mr. Demarest preaching there. 


The Bowlbys of Hampton 


The land from Asbury to Hampton Junction and extending 
over the Musconetcong into Warren County, a tract of 5,088 
acres, was purchased by John Bowlby from the first proprietors, 
about the year 1740. John Bowlby came from England and se- 
lected this spot as favorable for a mill site. 


His house stood near where Peter Cramer now lives. It was 
once considered as the grandest house in the settlement. It 
consisted of logs hewn on two sides and notched at the ends; 
was one and a half stories high and had two large rooms below 
stairs, while the other houses had only one. It was the first house 
built here. 

John Bowlby was quite young when he came to this country. 
His two brothers, Thomas and Richard, and their sisters came 
with them. Joseph Bowlby, now 83 years old, living at New 
Hampton, can remember when there were nothing but log houses 
in the whole valley. 


When John Bowlby was running the boundaries of his land, 
Col. Daniel Coxe was also laying out a tract to the east of him. 
There seems to have been some strife between them as to who 
should get his survey entered upon record first, and at the same 
time get as much of the creek as possible. 


Coxe became alarmed, mounted his horse and rode towards 
Burlington as fast as he could, while Bowlby ran his lines so 
far as to take up the whole stream, keeping Coxe out of every 
foot of it. He then mourted a horse and followed Coxe, who 
rode one horse to death, and borrowed another, and thus reached 
Burlington first. But Bowlby “kept him out of the creek” and 
that was all he desired, for he now had the mill site, and the 
most valuable portion of the land. Before the mill was built, 
Bowlby went to Pittstown to mill, a distance of ten miles, 
through the wilderness, following an Indian path. Sometimes 
he had to wait his turn, and would not get back for two or three 
days. In some families hand mills were in use, consisting of two 
circular stones about 14 inches in diameter, worked with a crank 
like the handle of a coffee mill. We have seen one of these in the 
library of the Historical Society at Newark, and have been told 
that they were quite common among the first settlers of our 
State. 
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The Bowlby Land Deals 


John Bowlby had three sons, Samuel, who lived at the 
homestead, and owned the mill; John, who took a part of the 
land that lay in Warren County, and Thomas, or “Esq. Tom,” 
as he was called, by virtue of his office, who lived on this side 
of the stream, where Jacob Skinner now lives. Thomas was an 
important man in the settlement. He was a surveyor, Justice of 
the Peace and Judge of the Court, but with all these “blushing 
honors upon him,” his wife was even more powerful than he; 
for she could pick up a barrel of cider and drink from the 
bung-hole. Her maiden name was Cowell. 


Samuel Bowlby was an officer in the expedition that was 
sent to Wilkes Barre after the massacre of Wyoming. The party 
had to cut their way through the forest. Joseph H. Bowlby had 
his father’s commission for a number of years. The three brothers, 
John, Samuel and Thomas, all lived to be over eighty years of 
age. Hannah, a sister, married Mr. Piatt of Lebanon. Two others 
married brothers named Lacey, in Warren County, and one, Mr. 
Hess of Philadelphia, and lived to be over ninety. 


John Bowlby sold many hundreds of acres of land for 2s, 6d. 
per acre, because he did not wish to pay the tax on it. John C. 
Lake, Esq., of Hampton Junction, has now in his possession a 
deed from John Bowlby to his son Thomas, dated 1767, for a tract 
of land. Parties now living at the Junction can remember hearing 
their grandfathers tell about the time when they could have 
bought land from Bowlby for 50cts. per acre. It must be remem- 
bered that in those days taxes were high in proportion to the 
value of land; and while land was plentiful, money was scarce. 
Some not very old men in that section would have sold land for 
$25 per acre, less than forty years ago, and in Pennsylvania, not 
ten years ago, thousands of acres of good heavily timbered land 
could have been bought for $5. So greatly do railroads alter 


values. We call attention to this, from the fact that what was 
true of this particular locality was comparatively true of all 
the northern portion of cur county before the railroad was in 
operation. It is the very plan and purpose of history to show by 
what toils and perils of those who have lived before us we have 
arrived at the possession of the comforts and conveniences we 
now enjoy; and also to teach us the value of inventions before 
our time undreamed of, that we may in our turn be encouraged 
to strive for further progress. 
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Surprised in the Forest 


A little more than a hundred years ago on the very track 
where locomotives constantly thunder along, John Bowlby’s sons 
chased the deer—sport of which they were very fond. There 
was in the settlement a man named Stephen Jarvis, who was 
terribly afraid of a gun. Thomas and Samuel went out after 
deer one day, when they saw Stephen standing on a prostrate 
tree, chopping away so industriously that he did not perceive 
them. Immediately behind him was a surface of soft mud. One 
of the young men hid behind a tree, while the other, stealing 
quietly up unobserved, placed the barrel of his gun near the 
seat of Stephen’s breeches, and fired. The startled and terrified 
man gave a leap of about six feet into the air and come down 
on his back in the mud, half deprived of his wits. The young 
men came and lifted him up, and affected great concern. One of 
them asked him if he was hurt. “Oh, yes!” said he, having felt 
the water from the slough coming through his breeches, and 
putting his hand down to the spot supposed to be injured, and 
feeling the mud that stuck to his homespun linseys: “I’m afraid 
I’m done for, my pants are full of clotted blood!” This became 
the standing joke of the village, and is told yet at the mill where 
Samuel Bowlby ground the neighbors’ grist. 

Joseph H. Bowlby, now of New Hampton, is the oldest living 
representative of the family. He felicitously asserts that he and 
his amiable wife have lived together for fifty-three years and 
have raised eleven children, ten of their own, and one who came 
to live with them when small. They had eleven of their own, 
but lost one. 


More About the Grandins 


Since writing up an account of the Grandin family we have 
received some additional and interesting facts, and also some 
corrections to errors made through confusion in our notes. It 
seems that Daniel and Mary his wife came from France, instead 
of Philip coming from Germany. They settled at Colt’s Neck, 
Monmouth County. Their sons, John and Philip, both came to 
Hunterdon and purchased 1,000 acres of land on the South Branch, 
being a part of the 5,000-acre tract of Daniel Coxe. They called 
this the Hamden tract. They did not buy it all at one time, but 
built their mills when they first came from Monmouth. 

The original Grandin deed was burned when the old Grandin 
house, which stood near where Joseph Fritz now lives, was 
burned. They owned the mill property as far back as 1759 and 
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probably several years earlier. Jacob M. Johnson, who now lives 
at the mills, has a water right given in 1752, and transferred to 
the Grandins in 1759, at which latter date they appear to have 
been established for some time at the mills. The land where 
John Grandin and family now live, at Hamden, was sold in 1763, 
by Samuel Rodgers and wife to Samuel Lippincott, and in 1772, 
Samuel Lippincott and wife sold it to John and Philip Grandin. 
John married Abigail Lippincott; they had no issue. Philip, who 
it was stated died unmarried, was the progenitor of the Grandin 
family. He was the fuller, dyer and miller, before referred to. 
John attended to the store and farm and was Justice of the Peace, 
but both lived in the same house—the one burnt at Fritz’s. 


Philip Grandin married Eleanor Forman. They had two sons 
and five daughters, viz.: Dr. John Forman Grandin, Philip, Mary, 
Jane, Abigail, Eleanor and Rachel. John Grandin, born in Mon- 
mouth, 28th April, 1721, died 25th August, 1777. His wife Abigail 
Lippincott, died 18th March, 1788. They were both buried in 
Friends’ burying ground at Kingwood, now Quakertown. 


Philip died, February 23d, 1791. Eleanor his wife died 
March 1st, of the same year—just six days after, and both were 
buried in the same grave, at Kingwood Friends’ burying ground. 
Rev. Mr. Frazer attended all these funerals. Philip, son of Philip 
who came from Monmonth, and brother to Dr. John, married 
Mercy Gray. They died without issue and were buried at 
Kingwood. 


Dr. Jchn F. Grandin’s wife, Mary Allen, was a first cousin to 
that gallant hero, Capt. Lawrence, whose dying words have 
thrilled the whole world with their eloquent import—whose name 
is upon every school-boys’ lips, whose last utterance we might 
well take for a precept in all our struggles through life, “Don’t 
give up the ship.” 

Dr. John F. Grandin and Mary his wife had six children: 
Elizabeth, born April 18th, 1785, married Dr. Benjamin Hunt, son 
of Daniel Hunt of Hunts’ Mills, now Clinton; both removed to 
Ohio and died there. Eleanor, born September 15th, 1786, married 
the late Joseph Reading, near Flemington. She is still living with 
her children. Mary, born February 3rd, 1788, married John W. 
Bray of Clinton. They afterwards removed to California, where 
both died. Their only daughter, Adaline, married John Taylor, 
brother of the late General George W. Taylor, and Lewis H. 
Taylor at High Bridge. She is still living. Lucy, born April 2nd, 
1790, married Elmore Williams of Cincinnati, who built the first 
brick house ever erected in that city. He died leaving an estate 
of over one million of dollars. Lucy died November 8th, 1867. 
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Grandin-Reading Descendants 


John Grandin, born May 28th, 1792, married Elizabeth H. 
Reading, daughter of the late Daniel Reading, who lived on the 
farm now known as the Fair Ground. This family of Readings 
were descendants of Hon. John Reading, well known. as a very 
useful and highly esteemed man, once temporary Governor of 
this State, and always prominent in the early history of the State. 
Elizabeth R. Grandin died October 14th, 1842, and was buried 
at Bethlehem. Philip Grandin was born February 11th, 1794. He 
married Hannah Piatt. He removed to Ohio and died there, Jan- 
uary 29th, 1858, leaving a fortune of $600,000. His widow and 
children still live in Kentucky and Ohio, near Cincinnati. John 
and Elizabeth Grandin had five children. Daniel Reading Grandin, 
Mary Newell, Elizabeth, Dr. John Forman Grandin, and Jane 
Elizabeth. The latter died June 10th, 1832. 


Carried Off by the Indians 


Mary N., married George F. Slocum of Wilkes Barre, a son 
of Joseph Slocum, Esq., who was a brother of Frances Slocum, 
who was carried off from her father’s house, November 2nd, 1778, 
by the Indians. 


Three Indians came to Mr. Slocum’s house and shot a boy 
named Kingsby, who was at the grindstone, grinding a knife to 
skin a calf. They carried off a small boy, a brother of Kingsby’s, 
a colored girl, and Frances Slocum, then only five years old. She 
was not found till 60 years afterwards. 


Frances Slocum was the means of converting large numbers 
to take up the banner of the cross in the wilderness. She was 
found among the Miami Indians on the Missisinewa river, in 
Indiana. She was the widow of an Indian chief, by the name of 
the ‘Deaf and Dumb Man.” His Indian name was. She-back-o-nah. 
Her name was Ma-con-a-qua (a young bear). She had two daugh- 
ters; the eldest Kich-he-che-qua (cut finger). The youngest is 
Osah-she-quah (yellow leaf). One of these daughters was a widow. 
She was married to Jean Baptiste Brouillette. Her children were 
called Hip-pe-no-quah (corn tassel), Wap-pe-na-se-a (blue corn) 
and Kim-on-suck-quah (young panther). 


- Frances Slocum’s second daughter has lost three husbands, 
and is now living with the fourth, Wa-pa-pe-tah, now Rev. Peter 
Bondy, a Baptist minister who preaches to his people in their 
native tongue. Isaac Slocum sent his son George to see that his 
aunt Frances was not cheated out of her land by the whites. 
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George was a Baptist, and through him Jean Baptiste Brouillette | 
was converted, and afterwards became a minister also. Wa-pa- . 
pe-tah—Peter Bondy, was also converted at the same time. He 
also became a Baptist preacher. Frances Slocum died the same 
year that she got her nephew George Slocum to settle near her, 
in 1874. 


O's 6 


THE GERMANS COME TO HUNTERDON 


When we come to retrace our steps and seek the causes which 
led to the settlement of different portions of our county, we find 
that the taking up of land in each locality was the result of cer- 
tain circumstances existing at the time when it was first pur- 
chased by actual settlers. Those who were identified with the 
Burlington Quaker settlement bought along the Delaware, as 
that was the natural avenue by which they found the unsettled 
land. These people as a rule, came direct from England, and the 
original English, and many of them Quaker names, are still re- 
tained along the Delaware from Amwell to Alexandria. Hol- 
combe, Ely, Bray, Wilson, Reading, Cox, Taylor, &c., were largely 
represented among the early landholders of Amwell, Delaware, 
Kingwood and Alexandria. 


If you ask a man where his ancestors came from and he answers 
“Long Island,” you may, in nine cases out of ten, trace them to 
Holland. The land in New York being speedily taken up, they 
fixed upon Western Long Island as their temporary habitation. 
The social qualities of these people and the fact of their fleeing 
from a common country for a common purpose kept them to- 
gether. From Long Island there was an immense overflow into 
Jersey, and it would be unlike a true Dutchman not to land at 
the same port as the vessel which preceded him. 

Although we are in West Jersey, the larger portion of our 
Dutch population descended from some of the first settlers of 
East Jersey. For many years there was only one road from New 
York to the Delaware, and that ran from Elizabethtown Point, 
crossed the Raritan at New Brunswick, and thence direct west, 
striking the Delaware a little above Trenton. Another branched 
off from this, five or six miles from New Brunswick, to Burling- 
ton. Wherever the settler went off these thoroughfares, he had 
to cut his way. Hence we find so many old people in Readington, 
Tewksbury, Lebanon, &c., telling us that their ancestors had to 
cut their way; and the East Jersey Records show that this is 
literally true. 

Perth Amboy, settled by the followers of the Earl of Perth, 
_ peopled our eastern borders and prepared the way for the en- 
trance of the Dutch into Hunterdon. They seem to have known 
the Raritan, almost to its head branches, as early as 1683, and went 
fishing along the South Branch. They claimed, in 1685, to be 
“the first inland planters in this part of America.” The part 
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settled by them was the country around Plainfield. The Dutch 
had at a very early date—as far back as 1657—received grants 
for a tract of land, purchased from the Indians, taking in a con- 
siderable portion of the northeastern part of Hunterdon. But 
owing to difficulties with the Indians they did not attempt to 
settle the country very far beyond the limits of New York Bay, till 
after the twenty-four Proprietors took possession, and then they 
mingled largely with the landowners at Piscataway, Middlebush 
and along the Millstone river. 

By the time they were fairly established here, and began to 
look out for more land, the Scots had taken up the best land 
north of them, and they were compelled to cut their way, as be- 
fore related, through the wilderness farther west. They had, how- 
ever, as early as 1633, crossed and recrossed from the Hudson to 
the Delaware, and had some knowledge of the country. It was 
nearly a hundred years after this that some of their descendants 
actually took possession of the soil in Hunterdon. And it is a re- 
markable fact, that the families now numerous among us of 
Lott, Hoagland, Fisher, Probasco, Lequear, Schenck, VanFleet, 
Wycoff, Voorhees and some others, may all be traced to this 
locality. 


First Dutch Settlements in 1684 


The Records of the N.Y. Historical Society show Dutch settlers 
to have been established within the limits of Hunterdon County 
as early as 1684; much of the land had been bought up by specu- 
lators as early as 1685. The first Dutch settlement on the Raritan 
was made near its mouth in 1683. There seems to have been a 
gradual movement of these settlers along the South and Ne- 
shanic Branches. They had some rude places of worship, and Rev. 
Guilliam Bertholt, the only Dutch minister then in New Jersey, 
preached to them. 

The ancestor of the Wycoffs, Pieter Claez Wycoff, settled at 
Flatlands, Long Island, in 1636. He married Grietje (Margaret) 
Van Ness. They had seven sons, Claes, Hendrick, Cornelius, 
John, Gerritt, Martin and Peter. Cornelius bought land in Middle- 
bush in 1703. His son John had a son, Cornelius, who was the 
same that settled north of the White House. 

We stated in the beginning of this chapter that circumatanpen 
such as we have just related, were the causes which led to the 
occupancy of some of the best land in our county at a very early 
day. Speculators or actual settlers had absorbed nearly the whole 
of it. 
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John Bergen, George Willcox, and Adam Ten Eyck owned a 
large tract in the southern part of Tewksbury, and there seemed 
to be but one spot, every way desirable, that seemed to be with- 
held by a special providence for a people whose history is almost 
as full of romance as the wanderings of the tribes of Israel. We 
refer to the Lutherans who settled New Germantown in this 
county, hundreds of whose descendants now live among us— 
some of them in Flemington. 


Rev. William Duy, pastor of the Lutheran Church at New Ger- 
mantown, is descended from the same people whose story we are 
about to relate, his mother being directly descended from those 
who settled at Germantown, Pa. We give the facts related to us 
by Mr. Duy, who preached for several years at the place where 
this body of Lutherans first settled, and knows all he states to be 
true. 


Queen Anne Aided Protestants 


When William of Orange was about to invade England he had 
the sympathies of all the Protestants of Europe. Catholic persecu- 
tion was at its bitterest stage, and thousands lived who remem- 
bered the cruelties of Spain towards Holland. Hence his army 
was largely made up of those Germans who had descended from 
the martyrs of the Reformation, and who readily joined the stan- 
dard of King William to fight for their traditionary religion. 
When William died and Queen Anne succeeded to the throne, 
the German soldiers remained in the army of England and Holland 
and fought against some of the Catholic powers of Europe, among 
which Spain was prominent. Among the many acts that marked 
the glory of Queen Anne’s reign, was her conduct toward these 
faithful followers. When peace was declared, they were afraid 
to return to their homes in the Palatinate, because that was 
under Catholic rule, and they knew that the dungeon and the rack 
awaited them; so ‘Good Queen Anne,” gave them of her domin- 
ions in America an immense tract of land, wherever they might 
choose to locate. A large tract of land was selected on the Hud- 
son near the present towns of Newburgh and New Windsor, on 
both sides of the river, and here, in 1710, thousands of these Ger- 
man Lutheran soldiers and their families came to America and 
settled. They were all farmers and knew no other business but 
that of tilling the soil, and were good judges of land. Queen 
Anne intended by her gift to make this grant very beneficial to 
these people, yet New York speculators lived, even then, who 
were mean enough to cheat the poor Germans out of many of 
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their privileges; so that by some trickery they did not get near 
all that their benefactress intended them to have. 

When the emigrants arrived it was late in autumn. They had 
no houses and were forced to live in tents, or such huts as they 
could build, during the whole winter. It is well known that the 
climate is not mild on the Hudson, a hundred miles above New 
York. It is common for ice there to form four feet in thickness. 
Yet the Lord who parted the billows of the Red Sea, and who 
“tempers the wind to the shorn lamb,” through his good provi- 
dence, made that winter, 1710-11, the mildest ever known on the 
Hudson, the river scarcely freezing, so that these poor people 
were able to keep body and soul together till spring, but this was 
about all. 

We write minutely the facts because we can stand upon our 
Court House steps in Flemington and see the dwellings—large, 
comfortable and handsomely furnished—-of men who bear the 
names that some of these people bore, and are their direct de- 
scendants. They were poor, and had the winter been one of half 
the usual rigor they must have perished. 

Now the land allotted to these German settlers on the east side 
of the Hudson was rich and good farming land, while that on 
the west side was rough and sterile, and as the emigrants were 
good judges, they refused to settle upon this, and a portion of 
them struck their tents and journeyed till they came to the 
Schoharie and Mohawk valley, where they discovered a superior 
farming country, upon which they settled. 

Another company journeyed southwest, and struck the rich 
Schuylkill valley, about seventy miles north of Philadelphia, and 
scattered themselves along as far as Old Germantown in Pennsyl- 
vania. The ground where they encamped on the Hudson is called 
East Camp and West Camp to this day. The spires of large and 
beautiful Lutheran churches rise from either side of the river 
and are as monuments erected upon the Canaan of this once 
persecuted people. 


New Germantown Is Settled 


And now our part of the story comes in. Directly from Ger- 
mantown, Pa., a portion of the same body who came from Europe 
came to New Jersey to look for land. The best portions along 
the Delaware had already been purchased though not actually 
settled. The Dutch had grants for the fertile Raritan Valley. Spec- 
ulators held at high prices the broad, rich lands of the Musconet- 
cong, but up in this remote corner, secluded, engirdled by moun- 
tains, wide, rich and beautiful, lay a table land stretching for 
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miles—as fair a landscape as farmer could wish—land generally 
rolling—plenty of stone and timber and everything that nature 
could give to assist a people who wished to make a living by hus- 
bandry, and were willing to work and improve their homes. 
This would do, and here they determined to settle. Yet they were 
poor—markets were far away—they had few utensils, and it was 
much as they could do to live, for many years. They were stead- 
fast in their faith, however, and held meetings of worship. Some- 
times a preacher would come up from Philadelphia and minister 
the word unto them. 


We find no record of a church in this area prior to 1749. It may 
be extant, written in German. In the present church edifice at 
New Germantown (now Oldwick) is a stone marked “Zion’s 
Evangelical Lutheran Church, erected in 1749.” The same walls, 
built at that date form the building. They are two feet thick 
and were built to stand for ages. But it was a wonderful undaer- 
taking for such a people as this, in a remote wilderness to erect 
such an edifice. And who were these people? Baltis Pickel 
Aaron Melick, Kline, Fritz Cramer, Van Vliet, Dietz (now Deats), 
(4) Hildebrant, Shurts, Kruger, Bartles, &c. Some of them are 
the very same men who carried the musket in Spain under the 
banners of Queen Anne. 


Close to the walls on the east end of the church at New Ger- 
mantown lie buried the bones of Baltis Pickel and his wife Catha- 
rine. He was born in 1686 and died in 1765, aged 79. Catharine 
was born in 1684 and died in 1761, aged 77. These two then came 
with the colony in 1710, young and devoted to God and freedom. 
They accompanied their people through all their wanderings and 
saw their temples reared in the land they went out to inherit, and 
calmly laid down in their last sleep close by the walls their de- 
votion and long suffering had helped to rear. 

Baltis Pickel, son of the first Baltis, was born in 1720 ten 
years after his father and mother came to America. He grew 
up amid the first experience of the colony and knew all of its 
sufferings. When he accumulated property, after his father’s 
death he gave $100 to the church. He was an active member, and 
his handwriting appears in ditferent places upon the old church 
record. It is a fair, bold hand, such as the best business man 
might be proud to imitate. The Lutherans have always been 
liberal educators, for education is a part of their religion. It 
was because the Roman church then refused the Bible to the 
people that Martin Luther cut loose from them and spread the 
(4) Hiram Edmund Deats of Flemington says he knows of no record to 


attach the Deats (originally Dietz) family to the New Germantown settle- 
ment. 
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gospel over the world. When Baltis Pickel died, he was buried 
at the foot of his father’s grave, and his wife, “Suffah,” was 
buried beside him. 

There was one thing connected with this money matter that 
shows the vharacter of the people. When they received the $100 
they held it for a short time, expecting to purchase a parsonage. 
The money was divided around among several of the church mem- 
bers, and was in continental notes. Before they could use it, it 
suddenly depreciated upon their hands. and became comparatively 
worthless. Yet so scrupulously honest were they that when the 
money was wanted, they paid it back, dollar for dollar, as they 
had received it, in hard currency. 


The name of Kline, which is yet retained among the congre- 
gation of New Germantown, is to be met with in the Lutheran 
part of Montgomery county, and is no doubt to be traced to the 
common ancestry. There is a string of Lutheran churches, almost 
in a direct line from the Cumberland valley in Virginia to the 
Connecticut river—many of them springing from the colony 
saved by the tempering hand of Providence from war, tempest, 
cold and starvation in the winter of 1710. 


The “Kirchen Buck de Corporation von Zion in Nieu German- 
town in New Jersey” of 1760 shows three churches under the 
care of one minister. These were Zion, for Tewksbury and Read- 
ington in Hunterdon, St. Paul’s for Somerset, and one for Morris 
ccunty. The first pastor named in this record, was Paul Bryzelius. 
He was succeeded, in 1767, by Henry Muhlenberg, who was to 
the Lutheran church in America what Frelinghuysen was to the 
Dutch Reformed and Bishop Asbury was to the Methodist. Under 
him all of the Lutheran churches received great vigor. 


Col. Muhlenberg Inspired the Patriots 


Henry Muhlenberg had two sons, Peter and Henry A., both of 
whom were ministers and preached here. They were educated 
in Europe. While there, Peter grew impatient of the restraint 
put upon him by the college, and joined the army, but was re- 
leased by an officer who had known his father in America. He 
preached several years at New Germantown. 


In 1770, Peter Muhlenberg married Anna Barbara Meyer, and 
afterwards removed to Woodstock in the Shenandoah Valley, Va. 
He was an intimate friend of General Washington. When the 
Revolutionary struggle came on he recognized the duty of the 
hour, and quietly offered his services to his country. Washington 
immediately gave him a colonel’s commission. Without giving 
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his congregation the slightest clue to what had happened, he went 
into the pulpit the next Sunday morning arrayed in his silk gown 
as usual. The sermon was full of patriotic fire, and thrilled his 
hearers to the heart’s core. When they were wrought up to the 
highest pitch of excitement he said, “In the language of Holy 
Writ, there is a time for al] things, a time to preach and a time 
to fight; and that time has now come.” As the concluding sen- 
tence was pronounced he threw off his gown, and showed his 
commission, as he stood there arrayed in his uniform. At that 
moment the drum, secretly brought there on purpose, beat out- 
side, and immediately three hundred men were enrolled for the 
war. 

Colonel Muhlenberg fought gloriously all through the war, and 
was promoted as Major General. He afterwards served several 
years in Congress both in the House and Senate, was collector of 
the Port of Philadelphia, and held several other high positions 
under the government. He was succeeded at New Germantown 
by his brother, Henry Melchior Muhlenburg, a very eminent man 
who contributed many valuable standard works to botanical 
science, much of his knowledge being gained by analyzing plants 
that grew upon our Jersey hills. Thus three men whose names will 
live for centuries in the world’s history, each for several years 
dwelt upon our soil, and labored to build up this colony to pros- 
perous growth. 

Dr. Hazelius, once pastor of the Zion Lutheran church, had a 
classical school in the garret of the Parsonage. Here Charles 
Bartles, Esq., President of the Hunterdon County National Bank, 
Dr. Honeyman, Rev. Abraham Messler, and other prominent men 
received a part of their education. 


I6... 


HEROES ARE BURIED AT OLD BETHLEHEM 


Grave stones are eloquent teachers of history. Like the twelve 
tablets whose inscriptions proclaimed the law for all time, these 
silent stone pages mutely indicate to us who lived and died upon 
the soil where we now tread, and proclaiming the great natural 
law, point the way that we must go when we have done with earth. 

Sleeping on that quiet hillside are those who crossed seas, 
who traversed the wilderness, who fought our battles, who peo- 
pled the land round and about them, who taught their children 
and their children’s children to walk in the fear of the Lord, 
and then lay quietly down to rest around the walls of the quaint 
old temple that their hands had reared. 

Good and holy men and women repose in that sacred enclosure. 
The old wall that surrounds their resting place is crumbling to 
decay, but their memory is well preserved upon the marble o’er 
their graves and in the hearts of hundreds of those who still bear 
their names—whose dwellings dot the landscape around the hal- 
lowed spot. 

Old Bethlehem graveyard is the Mecca of many who have won 
their portion of the wealth and honor of the world, and love to 
think, in their quiet hours of those who were once the objects of 
their youthful reverence and love. Myrtle spreads its green leaves 
over the sod that has not been broken for nearly a century— 
violets bloom in their season—and here and there a rose, and 
even in winter the snow seems to rest softly and lightly like a 
downy canopy above the sleepers. More than a hundred years ago 
the earth was broken, the sad train wound slowly in and took 
their places round the grave. Many have wept tears since then, 
and many live today who can remember their first great sorrow 
when they followed their first dead to that consecrated ground. 
Old Bethlehem was once the burying place for a large section 
of the country, for where twenty beautiful spires now point to 
the sun and stars, then these old walls stood alone. 

The village of Clinton and the greater portion of the country 
round it, and especially Bethlehem Township, were early settled 
by people from Middlesex County, who came thence from Long 
Island, and formerly from Holland, a steady tide of emigration 
flowing west and northwest up the Raritan from 1688, and be- 
coming strongest from 1740 to 1760. We find in the old church 
yard, a coincidence in the fact of men and their wives dying 
at about the same age and within-a short time of each other. 
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George Hoppock died August 11th, 1849, aged 83; his wife 
Anna, January 23d, aged 85. Christopher Srope, September 19th, 
1848, aged 88, and Thankful, his wife, in 1852, aged 89. Robert 
Johnson, 1821, aged 88, Esther, his wife 1824, aged 87. Samuel 
Leigh born 1745, died 1834, aged 87; Amy, his wife, 1828, 76 years, 
Hugh Runyon, 1823, aged 85; Sarah, his wife, 1829, aged 85. 
George Garrison 1845, aged 84; Mary, his wife, 1854, aged 87. 
Besides these we find Robert and Caroline Taylor, John Craw- 
ford and Sarah his wife, Andrew and Esther Wilson, Philip and 
Elizabeth Dilts, Charles Coxe, Esq., and wife, Colonel Abraham 
Bonnell and Elizabeth his wife, a large number of the Wilson 
family, the Cases, and many others whose names are familiar to 
us, besides that sturdy patriot Colonel Charles Stewart, and Capt. 
Jacob Johnson who died April 10th, 1847, aged 91, and Sarah his 
wife, who died Nov. 3d, 1853, aged 101 years and 16 days! 


Captain Jacob Johnson 


Captain Jacob Johnson was born in the village of New Market, 
Middlesex County, in 1756. Just in the early flush of manhood, in 
the anxious days that preceded the revolution, he made frequent 
journeys among the rocky hills of Amwell, and there found Sarah 
Garrison. A journey of twenty miles among the Sourland hills 
was even in peaceful times wearisome, and not without sugges- 
tions of danger. But a night ride of twenty miles was nothing to a 
brave man like him, who saw only the jewel of his life amid this 
rocky wilderness, who found 


“No charm in trophies won with ease, 
Whose rarest, dearest fruits of bliss 
Were plucked on danger’s precipice.” 


It was in these journeys to and fro, by day and night, that 
Jacob Johnson learned every path and byway, a knowledge of 
immense value in after days, when the heroes of the nation were 
marching and counter-marching among them, and thus outwitted 
the most skillful generals of the British army. Over the very hills 
that Jacob Johnson travelled to and fro, his brain filled with 
pleasing fancies—thoughts of his beloved—Washington marched 
with his ragged, barefooted soldiers from the hills of Valley 
Forge. At the commencement of the war, the marriage took place 
that survived through ali the vicissitudes of those troublesome 
times and remained unbroken for seventy years. 

We find by the original muster rolls that early in 1775, im- 
mediately after the battle of Lexington, Hunterdon was in a per- 
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fect stage of enthusiasm for liberty. The readiness with which 
men enlisted, the language of the offers of services to Congress 
breathe with patriotic fire, wrought up to a white heat. We have 
said before, that this state was settled by men and women who 
had been persecuted for civil and religious liberty, but the his- 
torian gives a very vague idea of the depth to which the feelings 
were stirred. We hear changes rung upon Trenton, Monmouth, 
Princeton and Morristown—who fled, who fought, who bravely 
died, but not near enough of those hearth-stone sacrifices in 
quiet places, where men went out from their young wives and 
little children, to endure frost and starvation, for their dear coun- 
try’s sake. 

We print the following, from the original manuscript, to show 
what the feelings were of the descendants, of that brave German 
colony, referred to in our last chapter, when the cry came for 
the marshalling of hosts, and that some now live among us who 
have been true to the traditions of their sires: 


“To the Honorable the members of the Provincial 
Congress of New Brunswick now convened. Whereas the 
bearer Mawrice Wurts of the Township of Tewksbury 
hath signified to us his Intention of Offering his service 
in the Continental troops, as first Lieutenant, in order to 
defend the Glorious cause of America and to oppose the 
most wicked and Tyranical Measures pursued by the 
British Ministry, to enslave America. We, therefore, your 
petitioners recommend him as a person worthy your 
notice, as he has for some time been a Residenter 
amongst us, has always shown himself a friend to the 
cause and a volunteer in the Minute companies. We beg, 
therefore, your honors will take it in consideration and 
grant the above petition, &c. 

New Germantown, 29th January, 1776. 

(Signed) 
James Cole ) 
Henry Traphagen ) County Committee. 
Patrick Brown, Minder Taylor, Benew Donham, Henry 


Miller, Ebenezer Berry, Frederick Bartels, John Keddy, 
Godfrey Rinehard, Committee.” 


Bethlehem Township Prepares 


Captain Joseph Stout commanded a company of regulars from 
Hunterdon, in which Samuel:Reading and Aaron Lane were 
Lieutenants. The men of Bethlehem were active in preparations 
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for the war. By the original tally list of the upper regiment of 
Hunterdon County Militia, we learn that a meeting was held at 
Abraham Bonnell’s in Bethlehem, 19th January, 1775, when the 
following field officers were elected by ballot: Charles Stewart, 
Colonel, Philip Grandin, Lieutenant-Colonel, Sidney Berry and 
Johnson, Majors, and John Taylor and William Hazlitt, Adjutants. 

Thomas Lowrey was Commissary General for the State from 
the beginning of the war. When the men first went into service 
in the spring of 1776, we find Captain William Chamberlain’s 
company going from Amwell; and soon after, the captain being 
promoted as major, Nathan Stout was made captain and Philip 
Service and Christopher Fisher, lieutenants. The clothing con- 
sidered necessary to equip a soldier in that campaign was: 1 
felt hat, two-thirds of a dollar; 1 pair stockings, two-thirds of a 
dollar; 1 pair shoes, one dollar; hunting-shirt, one dollar and 
a third; blanket, two dollars. A colonel’s pay per month was $50, 
lieutenant-colonel’s $40, major $32 1-3, captain $26 2-3, lieutenant 
$18, ensign $13 1-3, sergeant $8, corporal $7 2-3, and private, $5, 
and yet the men were expected to send their surplus pay to their 
poor families. 

Such was the condition of things when Jacob Johnson left his 
young wife to serve his country. In this, the first winter of the 
- war, the outrages perpetrated by the British and refugees who 
overran the state, beggared all description. Letters, written at 
the time, say that they exceeded the cruelties of Indian savages. 
Old men and children were cruelly murdered, women were 
outraged, churches burned, and every species of barbarity and 
lawless violence that could be conceived, perpetrated. 


A Real Daughter of the Revolution 


Sarah Johnson lived with her own or her husband’s parents 
during his absence in the army. Their daughter, Mrs. Lair, now 
97 years old, living with her son-in-law William Young, near Old 
Bethlehem Church, says that so wanton was the destruction of 
property by the British, that they would take feather beds out 
of the houses, and that her mother would hide hers among the 
rocks, in the day time, and cover them with boards. If the 
marauders could not carry the beds away with them, they would 
rip them open and send the feathers flying higher in the air 
than their original owners intended they should go. 

Jacob Johnson entered the army as an ensign or second lieu- 
tenant, but was subsequently promoted to a captaincy. When the 
Jersey militia were called upon to render sudden active service 
he was always ready, and went, and did his duty; and more than 
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once the gallant Jersey boys saved Washington’s army from total 
destruction. 

Captain Johnson was with Gen. Forman at the battle of Ger- 

-mantown, but so great was the danger in our own state that im- 
mediately after that event the New Jersey militia were sent 
home. Their farms were neglected, their pay amounted to nothing, 
and they wasted their estates almost as fast as the British de- 
stroyed them. 

The sufferings of the soldiers have never been half told. Those 
who were in the service did not get half enough to eat, and 
many of them were without shoes. We have Washington’s own 
testimony, written to Congress during his terrible winter at 
Valley Forge, that the army was incapable of going into active 
service because of their want of food and clothing, and had they 
been properly supplied, they might. have driven Lord Howe out 
of Philadelphia, and saved the Jerseys from being overrun. At 
ene time, there were 3,000 men in the hospital because they were 
naked and barefoot. It seems almost a miracle that they were 
saved from annihilation. 

Captain Johnson often said that he came near starving several 
times while out on duty. Washington’s march in the spring of 
1778 was towards the Delaware. He crossed at Coryell’s Ferry 
and took the high ground east of Goat Hill, and thence made his 
way to Princeton. Captain Johnson was again in the service, and 
piloted the commander-in-chief among the Sourland hills. After 
this, beyond being called out for temporary defense, Captain 
Johnson remained at home. He was, however, in the battle of 
Monmouth, and when General Lee proved defective, the brave 
Colonel Stewart with his gallent Jersey regiments, under Wash- 
ington’s immediate command, stood their ground and fought like 
heroes, and thus saved the whole army from being routed. So 
gallant was the conduct of these troops on that day that they 
received the highest praise from the commander-in-chief. 


Heroes Lie in Bethlehem Church Cemetery 


When we look around old Bethlehem graveyard we see the 
names of many who were in that fight, and who afterwards 
marched under the banners of Great Chieftain whose lustre the 
grave cannot tarnish—the fruits of whose victories never perish. 
Upon a white marble slab we read “In memory of Capt. Jacob 
Johnson, died April 10th, 1847, aged 97 years. 

He periled his life for American liberty, and died a Christian 
patriot.” 

What an epitaph! Volumes could not say more. To fight bravely 
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for American liberty and be a Christian, constitutes all that be- 
longs to a glorious life and wins all that can be wished for after 
death. 

In another part of the enclosure, on a broad marble tablet, we 
read the name of Colonel Charles Stewart, born in Donegal, 
Ireland, in 1729, died in 1800, &c., but we shall write more of 
him in another chapter. 

Near the gate, stands a neat block of marble, upon which ap- 
pears in letters of gilt, the name of the beloved pastor for forty 
years, Rev. H. Hunt, born April 9th, 1769, died 1858. We have 
referred to his history in a former chapter. Near this, is the tomb 
of his predecessor, Rev. Mr. Hannas, also pastor for forty years. 

Mrs. Lair, Captain Johnson’s daughter, says her father moved 
to Amwell when she was about three or four years of age—ninety- 
four years ago. He bought about 200 acres of land where Garret 
Lair now lives, near Klinesville. Mrs. Lair is remarkably intel- 
ligent for one of her great age. She converses freely, and says 
that she never attended a party, and her father never had one 
in his house. They had quiltings and spinning frolics, when the 
supper followed the work, and was succeeded by a vast amount 
of innocent fun. Upon being asked if any young men attended 
these gatherings, she replied with a naiviete that would have 
graced one eighty years younger, that “there could be no frolic 
where there were no men.” 

Spinning frolics were conducted in this way: If a neighbor 
wanted help they would go to the house and get the wool, take 
it home, spin it, and fix upon an afternoon to return the yarn, 
when a good supper would be provided for them. Young men 
could have their suppers by bringing yarn. “The girls didn’t wear 
washtubs on the back of their heads in those days, they had hair 
enough of their own,” but one of them says the men wore what 
was worse, and it is but fair that they should have their day. 
Boys’ clothing was made of good homespun sheep’s wool, and 
this they wore to church on Sundays. 

The people came to the old church, from Amwell in a com- 
mon two-horse farm wagon without a cover, several neighbors 
coming together. They often came on horseback. The young 
ladies wore no riding costume, but appeared in calico dresses, 
which if new and very fine were carefully taken up and wound 
round the waist. They wore plaited straw hats, often of their own 
making, resembling those worn by men. Happy was the youth 
who could hold the fair lady’s steed and assist her to alight, for 
gallantry was not smothered under a homespun garb. 


FAP Ae 


QUAKER INFLUENCE IN HUNTERDON 


The first business of the Quakers who landed at Burlington 
and received the title to West Jersey, was to view the land. For 
this purpose their surveyors were out as early as 1678, and had 
run the division line between East and West Jersey. 


“Having travelled through the country and viewed the land,” 
these selected among other tracts, several thousand acres in what 
is now Kingwood, Franklin and Alexandria, and set it apart for 
the Society of Friends. 


It is to a Quaker government in West Jersey that we owe the 
long years of peace in our history. While other colonies were 
the constant scenes of Indian Massacre—while men, women and 
children were indiscriminately butchered or carried into captivity, 
and the wilderness was lit up at night with the lurid glow of blaz- 
ing dwellings, the Jersey Quaker dwelt in the wigwam with his 
red brother “with none to molest him or make him afraid.” 


We must remember that this part of our State has always 
been largely under Quaker influences, nearly every township 
on the Delaware has been settled by people of that persuasion. 
Down the river, they were nearly all Quakers—Burlington, Bor- 
dentown and Trenton having the early town records kept in 
the language of the Society. John Holcombe carried a good deal 
of Quaker influence into West Amwell, while Kingwood was 
specially a Quaker settlement. 


When the land was set apart for the Society, they had an eye 
to its natural value. With that excellent judgment for which the 
sect are noted, they took into consideration all the natural ad- 
vantages of the soil, no small part of which were the fine mill 
streams, the beautiful rolling face of the country and its entire 
healthiness. Those who settled Burlington, and the level land 
around, were London men, and naturally chose a country similar 
to that from whence they came, while those who came in this 
direction were from Yorkshire, and loved the hills. The similarity 
between their native county and some parts of Kingwood may be 
made more apparent by our stating that Yorkshire is divided into 
three ridings, North, East and West. On the hilly parts of the 
East riding, in what is called the York Wolds, the soil is generally 
barren, dry, and sandy; but great numbers of lean sheep are sold 
here, and sent into other parts to be fattened. Those acquainted 
with some of the Kingwood farms, in their worn out condition, 
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before lime was applied, forty years ago, will recognize the il- 
lustration. 

A soil originally fertile, and exhausted by successive crops for 
a hundred years, cannot but show the exhaustion. Men living in 
in the vicinity of Quakertown tell us that they can remember 
when there was scarcely any wheat raised in the settlement. Now, 
under good farming, it has become one of the best wheat grow- 
ing districts in the state. 

The individuals who took up the Society’s lands at Quakertown, 
selected the spot on account of the great beauty of its situa- 
tion, the fertility of the soil, and the almost entire absence of 
forests. A table land, not unlike a prairie, with a long line of 
blue hills, slumbering under a drapery of mist on the north, un- 
dulating like billows, and sloping in every imaginable direction, 
from whose ravines thousands of springs gushed, formed a back- 
ground panorama enchantingly lovely. On the east and south was a 
charming picture of hill and dale, while toward the western 
horizon the hills of Pennsylvania formed a dim and charming 
outline. 


Quakers Came via Burlington County 


Such was the spot that the Quaker pioneers of North Jersey 
selected for their home before the beginning of the last century. 
They were, for the most part, the children of the first Burlington 
settlers, though some born in England were among them. There 
is a tradition among the people that the time was when they could 
ride from where the steam-mill at Oak Grove now is, to Quaker- 
town, in open ground. 

Joseph King, who died about twenty years since, used to say 
that he could remember when he could see Quakertown from 
Oak Grove. Owing to the wide extent of the table land, and its 
level surface, it was a favorite hunting ground for the Indians, 
who burned the surface every year to keep the trees from grow- 
ing. The deer, and other game, that came down by hundreds from 
the hills to the surrounding streams to drink, were driven in upon 
this wide treeless plain, by a circle of grim warriors, who hedged 
them in, and a grand chase ensued. Traces of these huntings may 
be found in the relics ploughed up in the shape of arrowheads, 
&c. Forests afterwards grew up on these grounds, and forty years 
ago the country was well wooded, but since then the ruthless axe 
of those ambitious for more land has left but few tracts of timber, 
and these will soon fall. 

The first Quaker meeting house ever erected in this county, 
was built of logs, near the site of the present edifice of that 
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denomination, in Quakertown, before the year 1700. This, and the 
old log church near Ringoes and the one at North Branch were, 
for several years, the only meeting houses in the county. In this 
locality there was no other burying ground, and many who were 
not Quakers buried here. 

The King family, the Wilsons, the Cliftons, Edward Rockhill 
and John Stevenson were among the first of whom we have any 
knowledge as living in the settlement. They all belonged to the 
Burlington Quarterly Meeting, some of them to Crosswicks 
Monthly Meeting. They had permission from the body under 
whose jurisdiction they were, to hold meetings of worship, and 
thus things went on till about 1738. 


Quakertown Meeting House 


The second meeting house at Quakertown was built in 1714. 
On the 20th of the Third Month, 1733, Daniel Doughty conveyed 
four acres of land, whereon the present meeting house now is, 
to Samuel Large, Samuel Wilson, John Stevenson, Edward Rock- 
hill and Joseph King, for the use of a Friends’ Meeting “so long as 
they shall continue in unity,” and these parties, on the same day, 
executed a declaration of uses, by which they declared that they 
had no title to the land in question, except as trustees of the meet- 
ing. This ancient document is now in the possession of Abram 
R. Vail, the clerk of the meeting, together with the Monthly 
Meeting minute book, from which we learn that the first monthly 
meeting was here on the 10th day of the Seventh Month, 1744. 

By the first entry of this ancient record it appears that applica- 
tion for a monthly meeting at Kingwood had been made to Bur- 
lington monthly meeting several times before it was granted. 
Caleb Raper was clerk of the meeting, and on that day the first 
intention of marriage was recorded. The fortunate parties were 
Benjamin Williams and Mary Stevenson. Samuel Schooley and 
Samuel Wilson were appointed to attend the ceremony. At the 
next meeting they reported that “it was accomplished decently 
and orderly.” The meeting was then known as Bethlehem, and 
so recorded, but afterwards changed to Kingwood. 

In 1746, on the 12th of the Fourth Month, we find Thomas 
Robeson and wife coming with a certificate from Wrightstown, 
Pa., and asking to be admitted to membership, which was granted. 
Jonathan Robeson appears to have been here quite early, and was 
a prominent member. It is a little amusing to look back and see 
where members were reproved for “exercising as a soldier,” and 
to report that Hon. Secretary Robeson, a descendant of this same 
stock of quiet-loving people, is in a position to make the guns of 
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the navy thunder louder than the bolts of Jove did on the walls of 
Troy, when occasion requires it; and that he was placed there by 
one also descended from Quakers, who was made President for 
his consummate skill in fighting. Few men possessed better solid 
administrative ability than Secretary Robeson, and the excellent 
judgement, for which members of the Society of Friends are re- 
markable, was probably handed down to him by his sober minded 
ancestors. (5) 

The old Wilson homestead was where John Swallow now lives. 
The stone house was built in 1735, and is still standing. A log 
building was occupied by the family before that time. The father 
of James and John Wilson, now living near Quakertown, resided 
there. 

Besides the lot given to the Society in 1733, Daniel Doughty 
gave two small lots, one in 1752, the other in 1764, which were 
added to the first lot. 

Once in the history of the Society the Women Friends pro- 
duced a Testification against—————-for her unbecoming dress, 
For the benefit of some who may not understand this expression, 
we will state that the dress in question was simply one that did 
not accord with the prescribed rules of the Society. We might, 
many of us, follow with much profit some of the rules of Quaker 
discipline. No people are more hospitable, none managed their 
worldly affairs with more economy and thrift; none are more 
diligent in business, and few are more punctual in meeting their 
obligations. 


Some Prominent Quaker Families 


We find Edward Rockhill’s name prominent in the business 
records. He appears to have been a man of considerable influ- 
ence, and foremost in the business of the society. Edward A. 
Rockhill, of Pittstown, is one of his descendants. 

Thomas Schooley, from whom Schooley’s Mountain took its 
name, was here at an early date, and took part in the proceedings 
of the meeting. John Allen’s name frequently occurs, as having 
served on committees, &c. Samuel Schooley and Peter Schmuck 
were on the committee to witness the marriage of Titus Doan 
with Deborah Wilson, 9th month 14th, 1745. John Myers inter- 
married with Mary Able, which was approved by the society. 
Joseph Lundy and Susannah his wife came from Maiden Creek, 
Pa., 6th month 12th, 1745, and their certificate was accepted. 
At the same time John Wilson and Jacob Lundy were receiv- 


(5) Reference is to George M. Robeson, who was appointed Secretary of 
the Navy by President Grant in 1869 and served until 1877. 
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ed, Tomson Price and Annie Myers declared their intention to 
marry on the 12th of the 10th month, 1745. Richard Lundy and 
wife were received from Exeter, Pa., 8th month 8th, 1747. John 
Wilson married Margaret Lundy about 1748. Jacob Birdsall was 
admitted in 1742. These names show us who lived in this part 
of the county in the first half of the last century. 


That these Quakers were widely scattered there is no doubt, 
as mention is made in the record of the people living at remote 
distances from each other, and for this reason permission was 
given to hold occasional meetings at private houses. The society, 
never very numerous, diminished by the young people going off 
to other denominations. Yet occasionally those from other 
churches came in and joined them. 

It is not strange that the Quakers should mingle with the 
Dutch settlers. Their habits of industry, cleanliness, thrift and 
hospitality were the same. Besides, William Penn’s mother was a 
Dutch woman, and they all agreed upon the question of liberty 
of conscience, which was the corner stone upon which the found- 
ers of our state met on common ground. We find the descendants 
of these people numerous among us, belonging to other denomi- 
nations, yet we can trace in them a good degree of that Quaker 
leaven that has had much to do with forming their character for 
uprightness and integrity. 

The property owners around the old meeting-house lot in 1788 
were as follows:— Henry Coates’ and Murfin’s land lay on the 
north; Samuel Kester’s on the northeast; east was Henry Cliff- 
tons’s house, above the road to New York, and below the road 
John Brown’s land. The spot should always be looked to with 
some degree of veneration on account of its associations. 

At Quakertown in the days of the first settlement, William 
Penn came and held counsel with his people, and exhorted them 
to faithfulness and peace. Here some of the soldiers of the Revo- 
lution were quartered, and left the marks of their muskets upon 
the interior of the old building—since demolished and replaced 
by one of solid construction. Here came pretty Quaker girls, in 
drab gowns and bonnets, and stood up in meeting beside the man 
they loved, and solemnly declared “in the presence of God and 
that assembly, by Divine permission and Friends’ approbation,” 
their intended marriage. Here were brought those who had 
preached ‘“‘peace on earth and good will towards men,” and tried 
to act it in their daily lives, and laid in their peaceful graves. 
This was not a place for thrilling scenes of battles, yet 


“Let not ambition mock their useful toil.” 
The Quakers endured perils in the wilderness, and commanded 
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a peace, by their moral courage and adherence to principle, that 
armies could not win; and while all was war and rapine around 
them, they went quietly to meeting and left their young children 
in the care of Indians. Let the myrtles long grow green upon their 
graves then, as it now grows, and for the influence that Quaker 
teachings have cast upon the institutions of our State, let us re- 
vere those small white stones as though obelisk and column rose 
in their stead. 


aaa 


THE CORYELLS AND CORYELL’S FERRY 


History tells us, that in 1732, Emanuel Coryell came from 
Somerset County to the Delaware and established a ferry. The 
family is numerous in Somerset, and though the name is spelled 
Coriell, traditions have been handed down by the ancestors of 
those living on the Delaware, that all belong to the same family. 
Mr. Martin Coryell, well known in our community, now living 
in Wilkesbarre, Pa., tells us that the family were Huguenots, and 
came from a triangular piece of territory in France, near Stras- 
burg, on the borders of Germany and Switzerland, so that they 
spoke the language of each of these countries with equal fluency. 

In the days of persecution attendant upon and following the re- 
vocation of the Edict of Nantes, they embarked from Holland 
and sailed for America. The vessels were separated by a storm. 
One of them went south and landed at Charleston, South Caro- 
lina. In this party were some of the Coryell family. Among them 
also, were the ancestors of Henry Laurens, first President of 
the Continental Congress, General Marion and other distinguished 
patriots of the Revolution. 

The other vessel landed at Perth Amboy, and the Coryells fol- 
lowed the tide of Scottish emigration up the Raritan to Plain- 
field and Scotch Plains. There are deeds extant showing that 
some of the Coryells settled in Somerset about two hundred years 
ago, but we have not yet been able to trace Emanuel and his 
brothers among them. It is probable that they remained at Am- 
boy for some time, or they may have purchased no property im- 
mediately after their arrival. It is probable that they knew all 
about Amwell long before 1732. 

We have already stated that one tradition is that John Hol- 
combe and Emanuel came up the river to view the land as early 
as 1707. Finally, Emanuel] and two of his brothers came to the 
ferry. Emanuel took the property along the river next to John 
Holcombe’s land; Cornelius that east of him, running back to- 
wards Goat Hill, and Esq. John’s ancestor, another brother, 
settled near them. 


Of Distinguished Huguenot Ancestry 


It has been remarked that the Huguenot families were dis- 
tinguished for their superior intelligence, their temperance, and 
the respect they commanded among men. This observation has 
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held good even to the present generation; for with every few ex- 
ceptions, the descendants of the Huguenots in our country are 
to be found among the most distinguished, brave, temperate and 
liberty-loving people. On all great political questions they have 
ever taken the side against oppression. 

The only settlers near the ferry for some years, as we have al- 
ready stated, were the Coryells and Holcombes. Emanuel and 
Cornelius each purchased land in 1740 and from the tenor of their 
deeds they appear to have been settled for some time, at that 
date. Emanuel appears to have been a man of considerable saga- 
city, good business qualifications, and high standing in the com- 
munity which afterwards grew up around him. He wrote a bold, 
free, and legible hand, and was frequently employed by his 
neighbors to transact business for them. Cornelius was a Nim- 
rod in the settlement, and transmitted his proficiency in the 
skillful use of the rifle to his descendants. 

As the Old York Road was on the bed of the Indian path from 
Neshanic to the Delaware, and the great natural thoroughfare, 
the ferry became very convenient, and Emanuel’s log hut was 
exchanged for a building of stone. In 1748, Job Warford bought 
a lot of Emanuel Coryell. on Main street, near where Corson’s 
hotel now stands, but there were only four or five houses in the 
place prior to the Revolution. 

Some of Emanuel’s children went to the Lake region; his son 
Emanuel emigrated to Pennsylvania. and became Judge of one 
of the county courts. George, a son of Emanuel, lived at the vil- 
lage at the time of the Revolution. Cornelius, who lived on the 
hill, had a son Cornelius who was at the ferry-house when Wash- 
ington crossed with his army. The Commander-in-chief writes 
from ‘camp near the falls of Trenton 18th December, 1776, that 
before he removed to the south side of the river, he had all the 
boats and other vessels brought over or destroyed, for seventy 
miles above Philadelphia.” The man entrusted with this import- 
ant mission above Trenton, was Cornelius Coryell, great-grand- 
father of Ingham Coryell, Esq., now living near Flemington, and 
Martin Coryell, Esq., of Wilkesbarre, Pa. 

Cornelius Coryell knew every boat on the river, and went 
cautiously to work secreting the vessels in what was then called 
the “horse-race,” a part of the river that separates Malta Island 
from the Pennsylvania shore, opposite Goat Hill. The Island 
is now for the most part a barren bed of sand, but in those days 
it was fringed. on the side next to Jersey with thick bushes. Be- 
hind these the boats could not be seen from our side of the river. 
They were taken over and hid during the darkness of the night. 
It is stated that Corneiius had a rifle, imported from France, 
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which had a deceptive bore, appearing like a common shot gun 
at the muzzle, but rifled toward the breech. He had hunted over 
the hills with this till he became an expert marksman. On this 
particular night his last flotilla was anchored in the stream west 
of the Island, just opposite where Groman’s Mill now is. He had 
pushed it off, supposing no one to be on the island, when a long 
rope caught in a rock and held the boats fast. Just then he saw 
a squad of British soldiers approaching the shore in quest of 
boats, and as he was on that part of the flotilla farthest from the 
rope, it would take him some time to reach it; so aiming his trusty 
rifle, he fired, struck the rope, and severed it, and was soon hid- 
den by the darkness. 


Washington Scouts Coryell’s Ferry Area 


Just before Lord Howe took possession of Philadelphia, Wash- 
ington again crossed the Delaware with his army; this time at 
Coryell’s Ferry, and took up a position on a high hill in New 
Hope, in the rear of the present academy, formerly belonging to 
the late Lewis S. Coryell, Esq. Here works were thrown up, the 
remains of which are still visible. Washington became appre- 
hensive that the enemy could shell his camp from the high ground 
on this side of the river, till Cornelius Coryell piloted him over 
the hills and convinced him that they could not find any point 
from which they could reach him with their fire. Captain George 
Coryell, who was with the army at this time, on attempting to 
visit his friends on this side, was captured. The enemy, in making 
reconnoisances, used a batteaux, and placing Capt. Coryell in the 
bow for a target, would cruise up and down the river without fear 
of the American guns. 

Washington’s first letter from the Ferry is dated 30th July, 
1777. On the 31st he wrote to General Putnam to send two bri- 
gades by way of Morristown, and that boats would be ready for 
them at Coryell’s Ferry. On the same day the army marched down 
the York Road, Washington remaining in the rear to write another 
letter to General Putnam. 

On the 20th of June, 1778, at four o’clock in the afternoon, 
after a toilsome march through mud and rain, a portion of the 
army under Gen. Lee, came by the York Road to the Ferry, and 
crossed over. They were followed by Washington on the 22nd. 
They proceeded along what is called the New Brunswick Turn- 
pike, and halted on the high ground in Hopewell, to clean their 
arms and prepare for the expected battle. Here, Washington is- 
sued orders to General Dickinson to employ intelligent guides, 
perfectly acquainted with the roads and communications, to 
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pilot the commanding officers. It was in this service that Jacob 
Johnson was employed at this time. 

General George Coryell was on General Washington’s staff a 
portion of the time during the war. He afterwards removed to 
Alexandria, Va., and was the only survivor of the staff who as- 
sisted in bearing Washington’s remains to the tomb at Mount 
Vernon. His monument is to be seen in the Presbyterian church 
yard at Lambertville. He died about twelve years ago. There was 
another George Coryell living in the village at what is now the 


_ eorner of York and Main Sts. General Nathaniel Greene had his 


headquarters there, on one occasion, when the army was en- 
camped near the ferry. 

Cornelius Coryell lived to the age of 101 years. As we have 
stated, he was skilled in the use of the rifle, and equally good at 
fishing. There was a particular rock in the river near the out- 
let-lock, where he used to sit and draw up rock-fish of fabulous 
size. The place is even now known as ‘Cornelius’ rock’. 

Cornelius Coryell is said to have been a man of great nerve 
and resolution, and a close observer of men and things. In 1777 
one of the Wyckoffs, at Middlebush, had a horse stolen, and fol- 
lowing the thief to the ferry, found, to his great vexation, that he 
had just crossed. Cornelius started alone in pursuit, and as the 
man thought he had ridden beyond the reach of danger, he was 
going at a slow pace when he was overtaken by the ferryman, who 
made the thief believe that he had left something at the ferry 
and throwing him off his guard, gave him a back-handed blow 
which sent him reeling from the saddle; and, before he could re- 
cover, had him bound; then, placing him upon the stolen horse, 
with the assistance of the owner, took him back and handed 
him over to the authorities. 

The first traditionary name which the place ever received, other 
than those recorded in history, was that of “Bungtown.” This was 
on account of the frequent fights that occurred there between the 
raftmen and those coming in from the country to trade. “Tangle- 
foot” usually commenced these things and black eyes and bloody 
noses ended them. 


A Negro Performer 


At the foot of Goat Hill, near the Rubber Mill, stood an old 
stone tavern, the roof on one side sloping so as to reach the 
ground; the chimney was large, and at one corner of the build- 
ing. There was a Negro employed there who could perform the 
astonishing feat of placing the flat part of his hands and feet upon 
the walls, in the corner, and walk up like a cat. He was perform- 
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ing one night for an attentive crowd, when some of the party 
slipped out and brought a black ram, and leading him to the 
top of the roof, waited til! Sambo had ascended about half way, 
when they plumped him, head first, down upon the surprised 
actor. The scene that followed is left for the imagination of the 
reader to picture. 

Joseph Lambert succeeded the Coryells at the ferry, he having 
bought the property and established a tavern on the other side 
of the road, near Moore’s hotel. The first storehouse ever built 
by Emanuel Coryell stood near the residence of Griffith Wil- 
liams, Esq. Emanuel Coryell, in selling off lots, had been pru- 
dent enough to retain a strip of land next to the river for ferry 
purposes. Joseph Lambert acquired this with his other purchase. 
George Coryell, in laying out Ferry street, would have run it to 
the river, and thus made an avenue for another ferry, but Lam- 
bert, keenly appreciating the disadavantages of such a movement 
stopped it by building a house across the way. 


Coryell’s Ferry Becomes Lambertville 


Gershom Lambert, the first of the name in this section, was 
born in Connecticut in 1715. He came to Amwell about the year 
1740, and took up a large tract of land, a part of which is now 
owned by Thomas Sharp, near Sandy Ridge. He was the father 
of John Lambert, Esq., who was a member of Congress, and held 
other important offices. Joseph Lambert was another son of Ger- 
shom. He kept the ferry, and a store and tavern. All of the post- 
office business was done at New Hope. While John Lambert, 
Esq., was in Congress, in 1812, he applied for a post office, which 
was granted, and in compliment to him was called Lambert- 
ville. (6) 

Up to 1837 there were no mills in the town, and people went 
to Pidcock’s mill, or Prime Hope, down the river, to Prallsville 
and to Alexsocum. At the commencement of the Revolution there 
was no road down the river, at the foot of Goat Hill, for we 
are told that when Cornwallis’ army came down the river in 1776, 
and were prevented from getting the boats to cross, they were 
compelled to march up the ravine and make a detour around 
Goat Hill, coming down somewhere near the Pidcock farm, above 
Moore’s Station. 

Lambertville, though containing but few houses till about 
1812, was a celebrated place for trade. As there were at that time 
no railroads or canals here. All of the pine lumber that was 
used through this part of the state and for some distance into 
Pennsylvania, was rafted down the Delaware. All of the produce 
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between Easton and Philadelphia, other than hauled in wagons 
went to the latter city in Durham boats, and most of the mer- 
chandise was brought up in the same way. Owing to these cir- 
cumstances, Lambertville became a great depot for lumber, and 
place of exchange. The early merchants bartered store goods for 
hickory nuts, grain, dried apples, butter, eggs, &c. They sometimes 
drove hard bargains, and if the farmer winched, they “smothered 
his squeals in a glass of peacemaker.” Hundred of thousands of 
feet of lumber were brought from this place to Somerville and 
Plainfield, and there are hundreds of houses now standing in 
Somerset county, the lumber of which was hauled from Lam- 
bertville on wagons. 


Among other old buildings that has survived those days is the 
“Old Red Tavern,” now occupied as a dwelling, standing near 
Smith’s Mills, and the old Krewsen house, in the rear of Cowin’s 
shops. . 

There was a bridge over the river in 1812, but it was five years 
after this before the village made sufficient progress to make its 
inhabitants feel as though they needed a church. The first edifice 
was the Presbyterian, erected in 1817. In the earliest days of the 
settlement the Quaker element prevailed, the Holcombes being of 
that denomination. Those who wanted wives were compelled to 
go elsewhere for them. The Coryells married into the Ely family 
at Plainfield. Those of the latter are now numerous in the town. 
They were old settlers in Bucks County, Pa. The communication 
with Burlington was usually kept up by passing up and down on 
the Pennsylvania side of the Delaware, on account of the road 
being shorter, and better. 

Runk’s mill property was formerly a part of the Wheeler tract. 
It descended to Robert Wheeler from his mother, and was sold 
in 1728 to Joseph Bennett, from whom it descended to Richard 
Bennett—all of Burlington. In 1763, Richard sold a part of the 
tract to Gabriel Fox, who conveyed the same to John Snyder. In 
1771, Sheriff Miejah Howe sold it, as John Snyder’s property, to 
Samuel Bennett. In 1774, Bennett conveyed it to Tunis Fisher, 
who transferred it to John Snyder, the former owner. John’s 
brother James bought 36 acres of this tract, and then sold 19 acres 
of it back to John, who finally, in 1796, after all of this circum- 
locution, sold it to Samuel Runk of Monmouth County. He brought 
with him William Coenhowen or Conover, who was a stone mason, 
and somewhat celebrated for the excellence of his work. The walls 
which he put up were stronger and better than many others in the 
Lambertville neighborhood. 


(6) John Lambert served as United States Senator from New Jersey from 
1809 to 1815. He was a member of the House of Representatives, 1805-1809. 
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EARLY SETTLERS OF KINGWOOD 
AND ALEXANDRIA 


William Rittenhouse first settled at Rosemont in 1719. The old 
stone tavern was once the Rittenhouse homestead. The original 
dwelling was built of logs. When the workmen were putting the 
rafters on the stone house, the news came of Braddock’s defeat. 
The original name was Rettinghuysen and is so > ER by Wil- 
liam in his business transactions. 


The first paper ever manufactured in Pennsylvania, was made 
by William Rettinghuysen, (probably the grandfather of the one 
who settled in New Jersey) in 1790. The family had made paper 
for the Dutch for several generations. Indeed, it is said that the 
first Bible ever printed with type, was printed on the Retting- 
huysen paper. 

David, great-grandson of William of Germantown, became 
eminent as an astronomer. He worked on his father’s farm in 
Montgomery County, and at the age of twelve years began to 
show unmistakable signs of great mathematical genius. Before he 
was 17, he constructed a wooden clock, without any instruction, 
and soon after made one of metal. He followed clock-making 
several years, and rated his clocks by careful astronomical ob- 
servations. He was commissioned by the proprietory government 
of Pennsylvania to determine the most difficult portion of the 
boundary, since known as Mason and Dixon’s line. His instru- 
ments were of his own construction, and his decisions were con- 
sidered as the highest authority in scientific circles. He con- 
structed a large orrery on a plan more perfect than any ever 
before attempted, which was considered so valuable that it was 
purchased as soon as completed by Princeton College, where it 
is now in use. 


‘The Rittenhouse Family 


That stock of inventive genius which belonged to their Dutch 
ancestry, has not deserted the succeeding generations of the 
family. During the Revolution the Rittenhouses had a tannery 
near Prallsville, and the general troubles made oil scarce. During 
a freshet several large sturgeon came up the creek, and the re- 
ceding tide left them in pools whence they could not escape. 
A large number were thus secured, and the tanners conceived 
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the happy idea of rendering them up for the oil, which proved 
to be admirably adapted to their business. In trying out the oil 
they were induced to taste of the flesh, and finding it good, fre- 
quently cooked it for the table. This is said to be the origin of 
sturgeon-eating on the Delaware. 

We find that in 1718, Robert Elton sold to Ralph Brock, mill- 
wright, 800 acres. of land near Rosemont. In 1710, Edward Kemp, 
of Bucks County, Pennsylvania, sold Brock 200 acres, which he 
had purchased in 1709, of William Biles. Brock, in 1734, sold the 
whole of this 1,000 acres to William Rettinghousen. He, 1742, 
conveyed it to Richard Green, of Morris County. The tract lay 
northeast of Rosemont. James Dean now lives on a part of the 
land. The old Rittenhouse graveyard is to be seen near Lambert 
Hoppock’s house, above Prallsville. Several of the Howell family 
are buried here. 

William Rettinghousen had four sons: Isaac, Lot, Peter and 
Moses. His daughters were Catharine, who married Richard 
Heath; Abigail, married Mr. Freeman, and Anna, married Mr. 
Dansville; Rebecca married Amos Bonham, from whom William 
Bonham of Rosemont was descended. 

The Rittenhouse family have a traditional reputation for thrift, 
and shrewdness in managing their business, which has not al- 
together deserted those of the present generation. 

In 1677, William Penn and his associates, by deeds of lease and 
release, conveyed to Francis Collins, Richard Mew and John Ball, 
one whole proprietary in Kingwood and Alexandria, West Jersey, 
Richard Mew to have two-sevenths of the tract. At his death it 
descended to his son, Noel Mew, and he devised it to his son 
Richard. In 1716, Richard sold one-half of the tract to his sister, 
and the other half to John Munford, of Newport or North Kings- 
ton, R. I. In 1735, Munford conveyed it to Dr. John Rodman, of 
Bensalem, Bucks County. The title then descended through Dr. 
Rodman’s son William, to his sons, Gilbert and William, who, in 
1794, sold 961 acres to Thomas Lowrey, for £2,884, 6s. 7d. 


The Opdyke Family 


Among the earliest settlers of Kingwood, the Opdyke family 
occupies a prominent place. They were, as the name indicates, 
from Holland, and are registered among the first who came to the 
Long Island settlements. Joshua Opdyke, the first who settled 
in Kingwood, was a grandson of Albert Opdyke, who emigrated 
from Holland. Joshua purchased several hundred acres of land 
of the heirs of William Biles, situated northeast of Barbertown. 
He had two sons, Luther and Richard; a daughter Catharine, who 
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married a Mr. Van Syckel; one married a Mr. Hill; Fanny married 
Mr. Hoagland, and, after his death, she married Ambrose Bar- 
croft, and was the mother of Stacy B. Barcroft, of Philadelphia, 
lately deceased. Richard married Grace Thatcher. They had 
twelve children: Daniel, Jeremiah, Richard, Joshua, Elisha, Sam- 
uel, Elijah, Jonathan, Benjamin, Nancy, Fanny and Rebecca. 
Luther’s son George was the father of Hon. George Opdyke, late 
Mayor of the City of New York. 

From what has been written in this chapter we can form a 
pretty correct idea as to who lived in Kingwood, the southern 
part of Alexandria and the northern part of the present Delaware 
Township, from the earliest settlement till a comparatively re- 
cent date. There was a good deal of mixing up in religious mat- 
ters, and a writer addressing the Episcopal Church at Elizabeth, 
in reference to Amwell and Hopewell, as early as 1718, regrets 
the presence of so many dissenters such as Quakers and Baptists, 
in this part of the country; for meetings were held at private 
houses as soon as a settlement was made, and an interval of 
several years occurred before churches were regularly organized. 
In many cases a plot of ground was selected in which to bury the 
dead, and a place of worship afterwards built near it. 


Early Baptists of Baptistown 


The Townships of Alexandria, Kingwood, Franklin and Union, 
were formerly included in Bethlehem, and the first church at 
Baptistown was known in its earlier days as the Bethlehem 
Baptist Church. This originated about 1720, and was established 
shortly after the district began to be settled. Isaac Wolverton and 
wife, William Fowler and wife, and Elizabeth Warford were 
known, in 1729, to have been associated for worship. In 1734, 
John Burtis, Ann Lawrence and Mary Green arrived, and identi- 
fied themselves with the infant church. In 1738, Rev. Thomas 
Curtis began a settlement near them, on a point of land which 
lies in the fork of Spruce Run and Smalley Creek. Mr. Curtis 
was the first pastor of the church. He preached as a Licentiate 
until October 28th, 1745, when he was ordained, and served as 
pastor till removed by death, April 28th, 1749. His wife was Alice 
Merril. They had five children: Jane, Thomas, Benjamin, Ann 
and Mary. These married into the families of Alderson, Peer, 
Macauley, Hill, and Thatcher. 

The successors of Mr. Curtis were the Reverends Malakiah 
Bonham, David Sutton, Nicholas Cox, Garner A. Hunt, James 
McLaughlin, John Ellis, David Bateman, and others. Whether 
the efforts of these men were successful or not, must be de- 
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termined by present appearances. We find in the place of a little 
log meeting-house, a neat and ample edifice, where those worship 
who bear the same names as some who met in the original build- 
ing a hundred and fifty years ago. These till the same farms that 
their fathers tilled; they kneel in the same faith in which their 
fathers knelt, they go down to the waters and are baptised, as 
their fathers were baptised; they teach their children what their 
fathers taught them—what John taught; and the record of today, 
says “that the Lord hath granted unto them a delightful spiritual 
refreshing, Pastor and church laboring with the utmost harmony. 
A goodly number brought to receive Christ, congregations large, 
and attentive to the word preached.” 


Founding Fathers Lie Here 


How the founders suffered that these blessings might come— 
those who lie under the rude unletted stones of that old grave- 
yard alone can tell how they toiled for these blessings! Before 
the principle of religious toleration was fairly recognized any- 
where, these, fleeing from persecution, dared, in the name of 
God, to rear their little temple in the wilderness and stand by 
it through evil report and good report, so long as they lived; and, 
dying, bequeathed it as a rich legacy unto their issue. 

As is common in all old graveyards, the first and second genera- 
tions have nothing to tell their names. A low, rough stone at each 
end of the grave is all that marks their resting place. Some of 
those whose names we can read from the marble are: Edward 
Rettinghouse, died May 17th, 1821, aged 53 years; Samuel Stout, 
July 3d, 1848, aged 63 years; James Shaw, July 24th, 1824, aged 
80; Samuel Stout, May 17th, 1800, aged 47 years; Thomas Curtis, 
September 19th, 1823, aged 71; Daniel Curtis, 1848, aged 85 years; 
Daniel Opdyke, 1862, aged 95 years; Mary his wife, 1864, aged 88; 
Francis Roberson, 1837, aged 76 years; Nathaniel Rettinghouse, 
1830, aged 59 years; Mary E, his wife, 1858, aged 80 years; George 
Opdyke, 1851, aged 77 years; Asa Reed, February 9th, 1815, aged 
59 years; William Horner, February 23d, 1855, aged 88 years; 
John Kugler, 1812, aged 74; Edward Doyle, December 31st, 1805, 
aged 77; John Mason, 1813, aged 72; Abraham Slack, 1840, aged 
about 80. These are some of those who belonged to the last cen- 
tury, and are remembered by those now worthy members of the 
church. Born before the Revolution, they could have told us many 
things about that struggle in which some of them took part. 

We have seen who preached here, and no doubt some of them 
were good and worthy men; but the leading spirits that kept alive 
the Baptist influence in this district, were John Gano and Isaac 
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Eaton, both of Hopewell, then in this county. Here, also, the 
Morgans came and raised in the wilderness the songs of Zion; 
and administered unto many the same rite that John gave to Him, 
“the latchet of whose shoes” he declared himself unworthy to 
unloose. #91 


Gerneaux Becomes Gano 


Rev. John Gano, the light of the church in Hunterdon, was 
born in Hopewell, July 22nd, 1727, and was descended from the 
Huguenots. His great-grandfather, Francis Gerneaux, escaped 
from the island of Guernsey at the time of the bloody persecu- 
tions following the revocation of the Edict of Nantes. One of his 
neighbors had been murdered, and the faithful servant of the 
deceased told Francis that he was to share the same fate that 
night at midnight. As he was quite wealthy he chartered a vessel, 
and sent boats off to the different settlements, and gathered in 
quite a large colony. Francis, himself, was concealed in a large 
hogshead, and was thus conveyed on board. The vessel landed at 
New Rochelle, and there a settlement was formed. Francis, on 
being told that his property in Guernsey had been confiscated, 
replied, “I have been expelled from my birth place, and my 
property has been taken from my family for only one aggression 
—a love for the Bible and its teachings. Let my name be changed 
according to circumstances.” It was then changed to the English 
“Gano.” He lived to the age of 103 years. 

Francis’ son Daniel, married Sarah Britton, of Staten Island. 
Daniel and Sarah were the parents of John. His maternal grand- 
mother lived to be 96, and was, during the greater part of her 
life a devoted member of the Baptist Church. John was a chap- 
lain in the Revolutionary army, and followed its fortunes all 
through the war. His second wife was the widow of Capt. Thomas 
Bryant, and daughter of Colonel Jonathan Hunt. The family be- 
came numerous among us, and were represented in the war 
against the great Rebellion—fighting as their fathers fought—on 
the side of civil liberty. 

The grandfather of Rev. Samuel Sproul, present pastor of 
Bethlehem church, came from the north of England and settled 
in Monmouth County. He was a sturdy patriot, was several times 
engaged in defense of the state against British, and was killed 
at the skirmish at Short Hills. He was a teacher and surveyor, 
and was considered one of the best mathematicians of his day. 
His mother was a daughter of John Dorset, descended from an 
English family, who were among the first settlers of Middletown 
in Monmouth. The family were patroits, and suffered much from 
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the ravages of the British. John Dorset had a tannery, which 
with his other buildings, was burned. He was employed as a 
guard to prevent the farmers and others from furnishing pro- 
visions to the British soldiers. The temptation was great. The 
British paid good prices and hard money, while the Americans 
had nothing but continental money. Many an old farmer has 
related to John Dorset’s descendants how they met him with his 
gun, about daybreak on their return from the British lines, and 
trembled with fear lest he should execute his orders upon them. 


The Dalrymples of Scotland 


The Dalrymple family, numerous in Kingwood, are of Scotch 
descent, and have retained many of their family characteristics. 
James Dalrymple, Earl of Stair, was one of the first of the family 
who rose to importance. He was eminent as a lawyer, and became 
Lord President of the highest court in Scotland. He wrote “In- 
stitutions of the Law of Scotland,” since used as the grand text 
book of that country. 

James Dalrymple fied from persecution to Holland, and re- 
turned with William of Orange, when 70 years of age, saying that 
he was “willing to risk his head for the Protestant religion.” The 
second Earl of Stair stained his eseutcheon by the cruel extirpa- 
tion of the Scottish clans who refused to take the oath of 
submission. 

John, third Earl of Stair, and grandson of the first Earl, from 
whom our Dalrymples are descended, was born in Edinburgh in 
1673. He entered the army at the age of 19, and served with great 
distinction under the Duke of Marlborough. He was commander- 
in-chief of the forces of Scotland under George I, and many years 
ambassador to France, where he was distinguished for his dip- 
lomatic skill. He afterwards retired to his estates, and was the 
first to raise turnips and cabbage in the open field in Scotland. 
The western Dalrymple, the prince of American farmers, of whom 
we published an account not long since, is of this family. 

Sir David Dalrymple, the fourth Earl, was renowned for his 
literary productions, many of which were of a religious char- 
acter. He occupied the bench under the title of Lord Hailes, and 
was distinguished as a criminal judge for his leaning on the side 
of mercy. The family always took the liberal side of political 
questions. As Scotchmen, they were Protestants, and opposed to 
the encroachments of the crown. As Americans, they were pa- 
triots, and took part in the Revolutionary struggle. The daugh- 
ters of the House of Stair have been celebrated for their beauty, 
in Scottish song; and we are forced to confess that transplanting 
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to American soil has not diminished their hereditary grace or 
beauty. 

Jesse Dalrymple, a descendant of a younger son of the third 
Earl of Stair, came to this country at the solicitation of James 
Alexander, father of William Lord Sterling, in 1765. He was a 
fifer in the militia of New Jersey, and did his duty just as faith- 
fully under Washington, as his illustrious ancestor did under the 
great Marlborough. 


20... 


THE PRESBYTERIANS IN KINGWOOD 


The Presbyterian Church at Kingwood ranks among the oldest 
of that denomination in the State. The Presbyterian Churches 
of West Jersey, which formerly belonged to the Philadelphia 
Synod, were embraced in the Synod of New Brunswick in 1738. 

We cannot give the precise date of the organization of the 
Kingwood church. We know, however, that the Scotch and Irish 
element of our early population were nearly all Presbyterians, 
and that they fled here under the protection of the Earl of Perth 
prior to 1688, when James II had let loose the fiends of persecu- 
tion against all the Protestants of Scotland and Ireland, and that 
from the settlement at Plainfield, they gradually spread over this 
part of our county. | 

We can fancy how that old meeting house looked when first 
built, its walls of logs flattened on two sides and notched at the 
ends, the broadside to the south, with the door midway, and a 
small window on each side of it; the gables facing east and west, 
and the roof of shingles, split from the woods close by; the 
benches, logs, nicely hewn, with legs inserted; the chinks plast- 
ered up, and the whole innocent of whitewash or paint. Here the 
rude forefathers of the hamlet came with musket and hymn- 
book to worship God with all their hearts, in their quaint and 
solemn way. The log house was exchanged for a better one in a 
few years. What preachers filled the pulpit in later years we have 
already shown—the same who officiated at old Bethlehem and 
other churches, among whom were Rev. Dr. Hanna, having this 
in their charge. 

The men and women who attended worship within the walls of 
the old Kingwood Presbyterian Church may be learned from the 
tombstones in the cemetery near by. But the first members have 
cnly small unlettered stones at their graves. The oldest graves 
that have a record are those of persons who were old enough to 
be leading members before the Revolution. 

Members of the Slater family were numerous, the oldest being 
John, and Rachel, his wife. John dying March 14th, 1848, aged 
64, and Rachel in 1840 at the same age. Samuel Slater, born in 
1739, died aged 80, and Ann, his wife, born 1721, aged 73 years; 
John Taylor, died in 1835, aged 79, and Sarah, his wife in 1839, 
aged 81; Garrett Van Syckel, died in 1810, aged 70; Emma, wife 
of Peter Ten Brook, died 1805, aged 49; Ezekiel Everett, born in 
1746, and dying aged 80, and Mary, his wife, born in 1741, and 
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dying in 1810, appear to be the first of a large number of the © 


Everett family buried here. Benjamin Wright, born March 3rd, 
1749, died aged 79; Asa Wright, died 1845. “As a Magistrate and 
a member of the Legislature, he gave evidence of sound intel- 
ligence and real patriotism; as an elder of the church he sought 
her welfare.” 

Piety R. Wright, died Nov. 15th, 1844, aged 80; John Chamber- 
lain, born 1742, died in 1830, and Eleanor, his wife, born 1752, 
died in 1846, aged 94; Joseph Chamberlain, born in 1732, died in 
1816, and Amy, his wife. born in 1729, died in 1784. These have 
representations living among us, as well as those whose names 
follow: Samuel Lott, died 1819, aged 47; Cornelius Hoff, died 
1826, born 1740, and Margaret, his wife, born 1748, died 1815; 
Charles ‘Tomlinson, born 1767, died 1829, and Mary, his wife, 
died 1857, aged 84; John Thomson, born 1734, died 1805; John 
Roat, born 1734, and Ann, his wife, born 1743, he died aged 80, 
she 82. 

Jesse Dalrymple, the Revolutionary soldier, referred to in our 
last chapter, born 1756, died in 1814, aged 58, and Esther, his 
wife, born in 1758, died in 1830 aged 72. 


The Lowreys Rest at Kingwood 


George Warne, an Elder of the Church, descended from Thomas 
Warne, one of the first settlers of Burlington, born 1745, died 
1805. A broad marble slab, gray with age, has this inscription: 
“Sacred to the memory of Themas Lowrey, Esq., died Nov. 10th, 
1809, in the 73rd year of his age.” Beside of it is the last resting 
place of his loving and amiable wife Esther, whose patriotism, 
goodness of heart and piety, ought to have given her a more 
prominent place among the women of the Revolution than his- 
tory has accorded. She died October 13th, 1814, aged 76, and on 
the tablet over her grave is written: “Blessed are the dead who 
die in the Lord.’ Thomas and Esther seem to have outlived 
some of their children for near their graves are those of their 
sons, Samuel, died 1791, aged 27, and William, died 1802, aged 42; 
also, Martha, wife of William, died 1833, aged 74. Here, also is 
the grave of Dr. William McGill, who married a daughter of 
Thomas and Esther Lowrey. He was a practicing physician at 
Frenchtown and is still remembered by many yet living in that 
vicinity. He died June 23rd, 1815, aged 47. 

The Dalrymple family, noticed in the last chapter, attended 
this church, and were prebably leading members. In addition to 
what has already been stated of them, we will say that by the 
Elizabethtown Bill in Chancery, it appears that Robert Barclay, 
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one of the twenty-four proprietors, by Indenture bearing date the 
22nd of April, 1684, sold to Sir John Dalrymple of Stairs, and 
to his heirs and assigns. one 10th part of one 48th part of the 
Eastern Division of New Jersey, which deed is to be found in 
Liber A, page 227, at Amboy. On the 8th of April 1703, Sir John 
Dalrymple was, by Queen Ann, created Earl of Stair, and dying 
seized of this property, in 1706, it descended to his eldest son 
John, Earl of Stair. 

James Alexander was the agent of Sir John Dalrymple in New 
Jersey, and also Surveyor General. Through him the younger 
members of the Dalrymple family were able to select their land. 

Returning to the Presbyterian Church at Kingwood, many 
stories have been told concerning its early ministers. When the 
congregation were without a regular pastor, it so happened that 
a stranger came here one Sunday morning to preach. He was 
from Connecticut, where they give the letter “u” the broad accent. 
He had several times provoked the mirth of the younger people 
by pronouncing scripture ‘“scripchewer,’ but the sturdy matter- 
of-fact farmers took no notice of it, till even the solemn muscles 
of their faces were unstrung by the prayer, in which, after saying 
“we were like clay in the hands of the potter,” instead of saying 
in an accent familiar to his auditors “turn us O Lord and we 
shall be turned,” he cried out with great fervor “churn us O 
Lord and -ve shall be churned!” After meeting, one of the elders 
who felt rather grieved at what he supposed levity in the min- 
ister, said it was the first time he ever heard anything said about 
churning in public worship, when a wag observed, that “instead 
of saying we were like clay in the hands of a potter, he should 
have said, we were like cream in the hands of a dairy woman.” 


Gilbert ‘Tennent Preached Here 


But they sometimes had visitors of a different stamp. In the 
old stone church, torn down in 1837, Gilbert Tennent more than 
once preached, of whom Whitefield said in 1749, ‘‘Hypocrites 
must either soon be converted or enraged at his preaching. He 
is a son of Thunder, and I find doth not fear the faces of men.” 
It was under the care of Mr. Tennent, then (1738), recently called 
to New Brunswick, that most of our oldest Presbyterian churches 
received their first vigorous impulse, and as he belonged to us, 
as much as to other people of any locality, his work extending to 
the farthest limits of our county, this reference to him, we think, 
cannet be inappropriate. ‘His pulpit talents were of a high 
order, his descriptions vivid, his appeals scathing, his epithets 
uncompromising. His stature was tall, his appearance venerable, 
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and his voice commanding. He wore a loose great-coat confined 
round the waist by a leather girdle, and this custom, joined to 
his ardent manner and strong denunciations, reminded his hearers 
of John the Baptist rebuking the hypocrites of his day.” 

Such was the man who appeared in this Hunterdon wilderness 
in the days of old, before even the logs were laid for some of 
the churches of his denominations, and made his burning words 
as a pillar of fire to the early settlers. 

When Gilbert Tennent’s companion in the gospel, Whitefield, 
came to New Jersey, there was a mighty awakening among the 
people. If those old stones that are now nearly level with the 
ground could speak, they might tell us that some of those whose 
bones now moulder beneath them, once heard this great mission- 
ary at New Brunswick, and perhaps were converted there on 
an occasion when 8,000 were assembled. Right under the shadows 
of our own hills, thousands assembled to hear him preach; we 
give his own words: 

“Friday. April 25, 1739. Rose before day. Set out before sun- 
rising, and reached Amwell, thirty-five miles from Skippack, 
where I had appointed to preach at night. Some thousands of 
people were gathered together, expecting I would have been 
there by noon; but Mr. Gilbert Tennent and Mr. Rowland com- 
ing there to meet me, had given the people three sermons. In 
my way thither, the Lord was pleased to bring me low by in- 
ward trials, and very great weakness of body, occasioned by the 
heat of the sun, want of sleep, and the length of the journey. 
But before I had preached six minutes, bodily and spiritual 
strength were given me, and the Lord was pleased to set his 
seal to what he enabled me to deliver.” 

There were mighty conversions in those days and at those 
meetings. He speaks of “cries and groans of the people that 
would have drowned his voice.” 

Here in the forest just as buds of spring were bursting into 
leaves, perhaps upon the very spot where age and beauty sit 
side by side in the elegant church at Ringoes, through the in- 
spiring words of this holy man, the seal of God was set upon 
many a heart, and from this modern Pentecost the influence 
spread so powerfully that it descended from generation to gen- 
eration, and in the place of a few log meeting-houses, were 
reared large and beautiful edifices, filled today with living 
Christians. 
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‘The Episcopal Church of Kingwood 


Many speculations have arisen as to the origin of the old 
Episcopal Church of Kingwood, but the probability is that it was 
established as a mission enterprise in the days of Queen Anne, 
who feared the “dissenters” and Quakers would outstrip the 
Church of England in the rapid filling up of the country. In 
1705 the foundation of the first Episcopal church ever built in 
New Jersey was laid at Burlington. In 1708, Queen Anne, to 
encourage the movement, sent this church, as well as to other 
Episcopal churches in the province, presents of communion 
cloths, silver cups and patens, and pulpit hangings and cushions. 
Tradition says that the Kingwood church is almost as old as the 
settlement of that locality. St. John’s Episcopal, at Elizabeth, had 
a settled minister, Rev. Mr. Vaughan, as early as 1723, and a call 
was received at that date from the people of Hopewell and Am- 
well for an occasional preacher. 


The Episcopal Church of Kingwood is now in ruins, (7) the glass 
being broken from the windows, the roof dilapidated and full 
of holes, through which storms have beaten and stained the 
walls. Rude benches are the only seats, fashioned like pews, 
but very homely, and without paint. The pulpit and altar are 
small and of unpainted boards. A large wooden girder stretches 
across the middle of the building. This has been whitewashed, 
and is much soiled with the rain. An old ten-plate stove stands 
in the center. Without, the stone walls have a solid appearance, 
and hardly indicate the decay within. 

The church yard of the Episcopal Church, in which are many 
graves, is neatly kept, and surrounded by a solid stone wall. 
The interior of the church is an abode for the owl and the bat, 
and suggestive of ghostliness. It has not been used, within the 
memory of the oldest inhabitant, exclusively as an Episcopal 
church. Many years ago the neighborhood repaired it sufficiently 
to keep out the storms. In a locality where most of the people 
were of other denominations, occasional service here was at- 
tended by large congregations. The young people would come 
to witness what was to them the novelty of the form of worship. 
On pleasant Sunday afternoons Mr. Cox, of Hamden, and other. 
(7) This reference may have stirred interest in St. Thomas’s for the 
Hon. Frederick A. Potts soon after its publication contributed generously 
toward extensive repairs to the building. Recently, under the leadership 
of the Rev. Henry C. Beck, the Calvary Episcopal parish at Flemington 
has taken over maintenance of the building. Usually one or two services 
are held in the summer. The interior is in 1957 much as the author 
described it in 1870, except that it is orderly. The building is weather- 
tight—much the same as it was in Colonial days. A number of heroes of 


the Revolution rest in the church yard and one of the forebears of the 
famous Stevens family reposes *neath the church floor. 
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wealthy families who belong to the church, would drive up 
with their dashing teams, to the admiration of all beholders. 
Mrs. Lee, of Baptistown, says that when she was a girl it was a 
great pleasure to the young ladies of the neighborhood to go to 
Episcopal church. Some of them have preserved the prayer 
books they used on those occasions, and cherish them with af- 
fectionate regard as mementoes of their girlhood. 


Some of the members of the Episcopal parish yet live, but 
many are gathered to the congregations of the dead. We see in 
the church-yard the graves of Able Taylor, died 1855, aged 81; 
John Taylor, died 1805, aged 83, and Elizabeth, his wife, died 
1789, aged 65; several of the Eick family; Moses Thatcher, died 
1825, Frederick and Catharine Jourdan, died 1784 and 1787, and 
Leanah Pickel, died 1772; Jacob Hoff, died 1867, aged 73, and 
Mary, his wife, died 1865, aged 64. 


eek. i. 


PATRIOTS, STEWART AND JOHNSON 


One hundred and thirty-five years ago, the hunter might have 
heard, through the shadowy aisles of the primeval forest, the ring 
of the mason’s trowel and the sound of the hammer in the remote 
valley west of the South Branch and near the Caputong. A view 
of the scene whence these unexpected sounds proceeded would 
have disclosed, upon an elevated terrace slumbering at the foot of 
a range of wooded hills, and overlooking a delightful valley, a 
massive stone dwelling in process of erection. To the surrounding 
settlers, living in log cabins, this was an object of wonder and ad- 
miration. This was what is now known as the Cox property, lying 
southwest of Clinton, at Sidney, on or near the boundary between 
Franklin and Union townships. 


The building, on the Cox property, when finished, was one of 
the most stately in the northern part of West Jersey. It was a 
square structure of immense size, strongly built, with heavy doors, 
and in every way calculated for the stronghold and place of 
refuge and defence that it afterwards became during the Indian 
dangers that often beset this part of the province and broke out in 
open violence in the neighboring county of Warren. 


The nearness of the fierce and warlike Minisinks made such 
a place necessary to this thinly settled country. The site was 
overhung by extensive park-like woods; to the northeast, the en- 
circling waters swept by clusters of grove-covered islets—the hid- 
ing place of savages and afterwards Tories, meaning mischief— 
the scene of many acts of torture, and where the death-like sound 
of the Indian drum regulated the measure of the war-dance. 


On the southeast lay the rich valley of the Raritan; the whole 
scene picturesque, wild and the very ideal of a castle in the forest, 
and not unlike, in its uses as well as appearance, the homes of 
the feudal lords of Rhineland or Scotland, for, in time of danger 
from the Indians, the people for miles around sought refuge with- 
in its walls, and its owner, Judge Johnson being chief magistrate 
for this part of the county, on Monday of each week held court 
in one of the halls. The proprietor’s son, Colonel Philip Johnson, 
was a brave leader, and the solid walls of his father’s house were 
invulnerable to the wily Minisink. At the first alarm, 
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“Soon on the hill’s steep verge he stood, 
That looks o’er Sidney’s towers and wood, 
When martial murmurs from_below, 
Proclaimed the approaching Indian foe. 
-The deadly purpose he could ken, 
And measured tread of marching men; 
While broke at times the solemn hum, 
The Minisink’s sullen deer-skin drum; 
And horse hair tufts of crimson sheen 
Above the copse appear; 
And glistening through the branches green 
Shone bow and shield, and spear.” 


Colonel Johnson has never received justice from the historian. 
During the Indian troubles that threatened our county in 1755 
his bravery and vigilance girt our frail settlements about as with 
walls of steel. But for the excellent preparation to guard against 
it, no one can tell what scenes of horrid butchery were prevented. 
When but a boy, Col. Johnson left Princeton College and en- 
gaged with Schuyler in the expedition of the New Jersey brigade 
against Quebec, and for gallant and meritorious conduct, won 
laurels, and the universal admiration of his superior officers. In 
the days of peace that followed, Old Bethlehem Church received 
a marked degree of growth through the influence and example of 
Judge Johnson, who was one of its main supporters. His house 
became the resort of the beauty, wit and talent of the country, 
and his daughter is said to have been the best read woman in the 
province. Among her admirers was Col. Charles Stewart, whom 
she afterwards married. 


The Stewart Estate at Lansdown 


Colonel Stewart’s grandfather, Charles Stewart, was a native 
of Gortler, Ireland. He became an officer of dragoons in the army 
of William II and fought gallantly by the side of that monarch 
at the battle of the Boyne. For his service on this occasion he 
received a noble domain in the north of Ireland. Puritan ideas 
and a love of liberty impelled his grandson to come to America 
before he was twenty-one years of age. His intelligent and cul- 
tivated mind led him to seek the house of Judge Johnson, where 
he found a congenial home, and, as the sequel proved, a star to 
cheer his life for a short time in the gloom of this wilderness, but 
too soon, alas, for his happiness, to be transferred to a more en- 
during constellation. 

Col. Stewart’s enterprise and industry made him rich. He set- 
tled at Lansdown, which was little inferior in its mansion and 
scenery to Sidney. Here hospitality was unbounded and the 
stranger and friend were almost compelled to come in. The es- 
tate is still in the possession of Col. Stewart’s descendants; and 
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though in: an excellent ‘state of preservation, beautiful in its 
surroundings; its wide halls elegantly furnished within, the man- 
sion retains many characteristics of the days of its early propri- 
etor, and is still the abode and resort of beauty and intelligence. 
Where the South Branch makes one of its loveliest windings, 
near Hamden, the wide lawn sweeps down to the road close by 
the margin of the river. Stately elms cast their wide spreading 
branches over the grounds, and seem to hold upon their hanging, 
trembling twigs the mysteries of bygone days. 


Many articles of furniture in the mansion are the same used 
during the frequent visits of Washington to Col. Stewart. Here 
are the old-fashioned high-backed chairs upon which many times 
were seated the Father of his Country, LaFayette, Baron Steuben, 
General Maxwell, General Putnam, Ethan Allen and other dis- 
tinguished patriots. (8) The tables upon which important orders 
were written, are also here. 


A portrait of Col. Stewart, executed by Peale, occupies a pro- 
jection in the parlor. He was of middle stature, thin, wiry, with 
a keen blue eye whose expression denoted great intelligence, 
kindness, bravery, and steadfastness of purpose. The other por- 
tions of the walls are occupied by members of his family and some 
of his military friends. A few hundred yards south of the dwell- 
ing the stream makes a bold bend and is lost beneath a foliage of 
evergreens that crown the hills whose base it washes. 

The first breath of '76 that was wafted over the land kindled 
within the bosom of Col. Stewart a flame of zeal for the freedom 
and honor of his adopted country, which neither toil, nor danger, 
nor disaster could extinguish. He roused his neighbors to the im- 
portant issues of the struggle, and one of the first companies of 
minute men ever raised in the State was organized at Bonnell’s 
old tavern, where he was one of the leading spirits. 


Stewart Pledged Fortune and Sacred Honor 


Many distinguished loyalists, who were his personal friends, 
tried to win Col. Stewart over to their side, by promises of high 
offices and appointments; but, turning a deaf ear to their solici- 
tations, he attended the first general meeting of the Province of 
New Jersey for the declaration of rights, and there, with Stock- 
ton, Frelinghuysen and their compatriots, pledged his sword, his 
(8) There is no documentation to prove that these men were guests 
of Colonel Stewart, but no reason to believe they were not. Colonel 
Stewart’s Brees and prominence probably made it imperative that 
he be host to these leaders when they passed through Hunterdon in 


pursuit of official duties. Tradition handed down by elder residents is 
here relied upon by the author. 
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“life, his fortune and his sacred honor” in defence of American 
liberty. 

At the close of his speech, the Attorney General approached 
Col. Stewart sadly, and extending his hand said: “Friend Charles 
farewell; when the halter is about thy neck, send for me. I’ll do 
what I can to save.” It does not appear that the friendly attor- 
ney’s aid was ever solicited, as in times of great peril, Col. Stewart 
relied upon the God of battles and his own right arm. 


Col. Stewart was a member of the first Congress for the pro- 
vince of New Jersey, and from being Colonel of the 1st regiment 
of minute men, he was transferred to the 2nd regiment of the line, 
and afterwards placed permanently upon Washington’s Staff as 
Commissary General of issues, for which office he received his 
commission from Congress in 1776. 


Col. Johnson Killed in Battle 


As Col. Johnson’s popularity drew around him numbers to en- 
list for the campaign against Canada in the French war, this, ad- 
ded to the laurels he had gained in that expedition made him a 
leading spirit in the work of marshalling an army in New Jersey. 
He commanded the lst regiment of N.J. Volunteers at the battle 
of Long Island, which was to the Revolution what the battle of 
Seven Pines was to our late conflict. Before leaving home he 
seemed to have a premonition of the fate that befel him. He 
was observed to go into his chamber several times and engage in 
prayer. His leave-taking of his young wife and infant daughter 
was sad and affecting. He was killed on the 27th of August, 1776. 
No man fought more bravely on that day. Gen. Putnam, in whose 
division he was, said. “By the well directed fire of his troops the 
enemy were seven times repulsed; lanes were made through their 
ranks, till a ball in the breast put an end to as gallant an officer 
as ever commanded a battalion.” 


It was on the retreat in this campaign that the disaffection of 
a large portion of the people of New Jersey showed itself. At this 
crisis the influence of Col. Stewart was powerfully exerted to 
prevent the citizens from joining the tory party. A feather in the 
balance, at that time, would have made the hopes of the patriots 
kick the beam. Then it was that this ardent lover of freedom went 
from house to house at the peril of his life, and not only per- 
suaded the people to stand firm, but gathered many volunteers 
into the disheartened army. 

It was at this discouraging time that Washington, when com- 
pelled to retreat to New Jersey, said to Colonel Reed: “Should 
we retreat to the back part of Pennsylvania, will the inhabitants 
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support us?” On being told that if the lower counties were sub- 
dued, the upper districts would do the same, the Chieftain re- 
plied: ‘‘We must retire, then, to Augusta county, in Virginia; num- 
bers will be obliged to repair to us for safety, and if overpowered, 
we must cross the Allegheny mountains.” The term of enlistments 
were on the point of expiring; the British commander offered 
pardon and reward to al} who would, within sixty days, desert 
the colonial interest. Numbers availed themselves of this offer, 
and the army became nearly disbanded. But for a few determined 
patriots they must have given up the contest. 


Martha Stewart Wilson, True Patriot 


Col. Stewart’s daughter, Martha, married Robert Wilson, a 
young Irishman of education and refinement, who came to this 
country and volunteered in the Continental army soon after the 
battle of Lexington. He was wounded and taken prisoner at the 
battle of Germantown, and was visited in the enemy’s camp by his 
distinguished father-in-law, under a flag of truce. Capt. Wilson 
died in 1779, aged 28. As his home was at Hackettstown, his widow 
continued to reside there till after the battle of Yorktown. Her 
house was, upon all occasions open for the sick and wounded of 
the American army. She wrote upon her gates: “Hospitality with- 
in to all American officers, and refreshment for their soldiers.” 


A surgeon of the army had been taken sick at the tavern, and 
Mrs. Wilson caused him to be transferred to her house and nursed 
to convalescence. Washington, LaFayette, Hamilton, Wayne, 
Greene, Gates, Maxwell, Lincoln, Stevens, Pulaski, Morgan, Paul 
Jones and others were ber guests, and Martha Washington once 
remained here two days. (9) The advent of the Commander-in-chief 
here was always hailed as a great event, and hundreds flocked to 
see him. As the General remained within doors, and the press was 
great, many were in danger of going away without seeing him, 
when a ruse was hit upon, which brought him out. It was known 
that he was fond of a fine horse, and a splendid animal belonging 
to the owner of the house was taken into the road before the 
door and the unsuspecting chieftain passed out, greatly to the 
satisfaction of the multitude. On his way through the hall he 
brushed past a woman named Mrs. Crafts who had been a strong 
sympathizer with the Tories. She was so struck with his appear- 
ance that she burst into tears. 

(9) Here again there is no documentary proof that these famous per- 
sonages were guests in Hunterdon. But the author knew and talked 


with people who had the information from their parents and grand- 
parents, 
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Before the death of her husband, Martha Stewart Wilson was 
invited to several of Mrs. Washington’s parties. She is described 
as having been one of the most beautiful women who graced those 
assemblies. — 


The ‘Tory Raid on Union Farm 


Col. Stewart’s wife had died when Martha was about 15 years 
of age, and up to the time of her marriage she had charge of the 
younger children. After the war was over, she again resumed 
charge of his household. He removed to “Union Farm’, Lebanon 
township, a splendid plantation of 1,000 acres, noted for its fer- 
tility. The mansion was. considered one of the great houses of 
upper Jersey. It was really a cluster of three buildings built at 
different periods; they formed a courtyard. The outbuildings made 
the place look like a village. A landscape of lovely undulating 
land spread out on the east, west and south, while close on the 
north were the hills separating the head waters of the Raritan 
from the Musconetcong. 

The Stewart dwelling was about a quarter of a mile from Spruce 
Run. This gorge was filled with interlacing trees and closely set 
thickets bordering on the rapid waters of the stream, and afforded 
in those days a place of ambush. One summer evening Col. Stew- 
art’s family were sitting on the verandah. A party of Tories had 
concealed themselves in the thicket, and from there, saw the ser- 
vants retire to their quarters and put out the lights. The family on 
the porch suddenly heard the whisper, “Close in!” Twenty or thirty 
men, with faces painted, and blackened with charcoal, rushed in 
and threatened to kill every one of them if they were not silent. 
They called for Col. Stewart, and evidently meant to kill him, 
but he had left for Philadelphia the day before, in company with 
Gen. Lincoln, taking a large sum of money. 

The tories took Charles, son of Col. Stewart, and Judge Wilson, 
a son-in-law, prisoners. After taking their purses they demanded 
their watches, but Judge Wilson’s Irish blood boiled at the de- 
mand. He cried out, “I’d like to know who the d—1 you are first!” 
As he spoke he received a severe sabre cut across the forehead; 
and young Stewart’s watch being a gift from his mother, he de- 
clined giving it up till a pistol was pointed at his breast. Mrs. 
Wilson promised to give up everything valuable in the house if 
they would not molest the family. 

Mrs. Wilson showed the ruffians to Col. Stewart’s room, where 
they took $4,000 in notes, and a considerable amount of specie, 
a large amount of linen, three watches, all of the family plate, and 
a pair of pistols, with heavy mountings of solid silver. 
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Four thousand dollars in money, hidden away among some old 
clothing, remained untouched. The pistols were highly prized 
by Col. Stewart, not only on account of their intrinsic value, 
but because they were a present from Baron Steuben, which the 
latter had carried through the war. 


| A Friend of Baron Steuben 


After the battle of Yorktown, the Americans gave entertain- 
ments for the captured British officers. Baron Steuben wished to 
entertain Cornwallis, but ‘poverty prevented his making the de- 
sired display, (for it must be remembered that the pay of an 
American officer during the Revolution was so low that they were 
obliged to draw largely upon their private means for subsistence, 
and some became ruined during their term of service.) In the 
emergency, the Baron offered to sell Col. Stewart his horse to 
pay the expenses of the feast, but the generous old patriot, refus- 
ing to take the horse, handed the Baron his purse and told him 
to take what he wanted. 

The Baron, overcome by the exhibition of friendship, burst 
into tears, and pressed upon Col. Stewart the acceptance of his 
pistols as a token of his gratitude. On his return home, Col. Stew- 
art said to his eldest daughter, “Martha my dear, I come to you 
a thousand dollars out of pocket by the surrender of Yorktown, 
but I don’t care; thank God, the struggle is over and my country 
is free!” 

The ruffians spent three hours in ransacking the house, and 
helped themselves to eatables. They had honor enough, however, 
not to touch anything that belonged to Mrs. Wilson. After they 
had taken what they wanted, they took the whole family to the 
upper part of the house, barricaded the doors and stairways with 
furniture, blew out the lights, locked the front door and threw 
the key in the grass. The family could hear the jingling of the 
plate in the bags as the party made off. The next morning three 
hundred men started in pursuit of the robbers, but they could not 
be found. They subsequently learned that Caleb and Isaac Sweezy, 
and one Horton, who had been noted Tories in the neighborhood, 
were the ringleaders, and that they had escaped to New York, 
bought a vessel and went to Nova Scotia. 
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EAST AMWELL IS RICH IN HISTORY 


The eastern portion of Old Amwell, on the northern slope of 
the Sourland Mountain, is somewhat celebrated as being the home 
of several descendants of Richard and Penelope Stout. The history 
of the Stouts, already referred to, is full of incident, and strange 
occurrences. 

A view from the hospitable mansion of Jacob Manners, Esq., 
in the heart of the old Stout settlement, discloses, on one of these 
fine spring days, a landscape as rare in beauty as it is rich in agri- 
cultural wealth. On the north, wide green fields slope down to a 
branch of the Neshanic, half a mile distant, and beyond—a gently 
rising upland, diversified by numerous ravines, stretches away to 
the dim blue outline of Pickel’s Mountain, and the sweeping 
curves of the hills of Clinton, Raritan and Franklin. To the east, 
the slope of the northern spur of Sourland Mountain, inclining to 
the Neshanic Valley, shuts in the vision for a short distance, while 
farther to the north, on that side, the wide expanse of open un- 
dulating country is seen as far as the hills of Tewksbury. West- 
ward, the rough, broken outline of Amwell Hills stretches to the 
Delaware, and a few hundred yards south, Sourland Mountain, 
now appearing as a green mass of early summer foliage, shuts out 
the scene beyond. On a hillside some distance to the north the 
white stones of the old Schenck burying ground are visible. Here, 
among others, that brave old soldier Col. John Schenck (10) lies. 
Not far from the mansion, on a knoll sloping to the west, is the 
Stout and Manners family graveyard. On the Manners farm, rising 
above the green fields, thousands of fruit trees, just shorn of their 
blossons and laden with tiny fruit, rise up as evidence of the care 
bestowed upon these ancestral fields. This somewhat minute de- 
scription will make more clear what we are about to write. 


Richard and Penelope Stout had seven sons. They lived at Free- 
hold, Monmouth county. Their son James was the first of the name 
who came to Amwell. He settled on the west side of Jacob Man- 
ners’ farm, where Abraham Runkle now lives. His brother, David, 
came soon after and brought his family, settling about a mile 
north of James. Benjamin Stout, David’s youngest son, settled 
northwest of the Manners farm. David gave the land for the fam- 
ily burying ground, which was then on a part of his farm. The old 
(10) This is the same officer, who as a militia captain, headed the 


force which intercepted the contingent of British dragoons near Ringoes. 
He later had the title of Colonel of the State Militia. 
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David Stout dwelling house is still standing, about a mile north- 
east of Jacob Manners’ residence. 

John Manners was born in Yorkshire, England, in 1679. He was 
a tailor by trade, and came to Freehold and married Richard and 
Penelope Stout’s daughter “Becky.” They had several children, 
and emigrating to Maryland lost them all. They then, 1718, came 
to Amwell and purchased the farm where Jacob S. Manners now 
lives. A deed, dated 1728, shows that John Manners then owned 
about 400 acres. This, with Benjamin Stout’s land, was purchased 
from C. VanSyckel, who probably held it on speculation. Van- 
Syckel bought it from Thomas Stephenson. 

The whole of this corner of Amwell was first granted to William 
Penn, and joined a tract of Peter Sonmans, of 23,000 acres in 
Somerset county. John Manners’ house stood about ten feet east 
of the wagon house and about 200 yards east of the present man- 
sion house. Here the second John Manners was born. 

Jonathan Stout, brother of David, was settled in Hopewell on 
the other side of the mountain. The whole family were Baptists, 
and went to Hopewell to meeting—usually on foot. The first John 
Manners was one of the most devout men who ever came to Amer- 
ica. He read the New Testament through twice each year, for 
sixty years. He was turned out of church, on account of his pre- 
destinarian principles. But, nothing daunted, he took a chair 
from home, and during service sat outside, close to the door, and 
listened to the preaching. 


Peter Young, the Giant of Amwell 


Peter Young, great-grandfather of Peter Young of Ringoes, 
bought 1000 acres east of the Manners tract, and settled upon it 
his three sons, Peter, Henry and Jacob. 

Old Peter Young was of about the weight and stature of the 
Cardiff Giant. His thumb was as thick as an ordinary man’s wrist. 
One day, in company with John Manners, he was going towards 
Hopewell, when they saw an enormous buck lying asleep in the 
thicket. Peter seized the animal by the antlers, while John went 
to the barn for a rope. Meanwhile the buck wrestled and tugged 
to regain his liberty. He would jerk back, and then dart suddenly 
forward, sometimes standing on his hind legs, and dragging Peter 
- after him. 

When John returned with the rope, he beheld his gigantic com- 
rade, still holding on to the buck, his buckskin breeches torn in 
tatters and flying like banners of victory in the gale. 

The ruins of the second house built by John Manners, in 1750, 
are still to be seen, about 200 yards east of the present mansion. 
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John Manners, Jr., married’ Mary Higgins. They had a son John 


who moved to Readington and was. the father of Gen. James S. 
Manners and Dr. John Manners. These both received a much bet- 
ter education than was usual for that day. James was born in 1780, 
and was Sheriff of this county for three years, and was General of 


the militia. He lived near Kuhl’s mill, and died in 1851, without‘: 


issue. 

Dr. John Manners, born 1785, studied medicine with Dr. Benja- 
min Rush, of Philadelphia. He practiced at Clinton for several 
years. He married a daughter of Judge Cooper, and gave up medi- 
cine for the law. He was member of the State Senate for three 
years, and during a part of the time was President of that body. 
He left no issue. 

John Manners, Jr., after the death of Mary Higgins, his first 
wife, married Rachel, daughter of James Stout. They had two 
children, Rachel, born 1773, and David, born 1777. David was the 
father of Jacob S. Manners, and lived on the old homestead. The 
schoolhouse stood where the tavern at Wertsville now is, and was 
built in 1756. Here, David went to school to James Ewing, a 
Scotsman, and pastor of the church at Hopewell. Here he studied 
surveying and became proficient in the art, and afterwards prac- 
ticed it extensively in his native country. It is said that Mr. Ewing, 
having noticed that the farmers of Amwell allowed their grass to 
run out, and sowed no seed, taught David how to get a field in 
with good red clover, and that this was the beginning of the suc- 
cessful seeding of clover and grass in this part of the county. 


Col. Stout and Col Schenck 


David Manners married Mary, a daughter of Colonel John 
Schenck, to whose memory history has never done justice. We 
have related somewhere in another chapter, that Captain Schenck 
aroused the party to attack the British Lighthorse on their return 
from the raid upon Lowrey’s storehouse in Flemington. He knew 
that if successful in this expedition the British would overrun the 
whole of this part of the country, heretofore untouched by them. 
Col. Schenck was in nearly all of the important battles and skirm- 
ishes of New Jersey. He often related how excited he was when 
he saw Lee retreating at Monmouth. At the battle of Princeton, 
he was in the act of stooping under a limb and rallying his men, 
when a cannon ball struck the limb and carried it away. 

It was at Colonel Joseph Stout’s house, near Stoutsburg, then 
in our county, that Washington halted, on his memorable march 
from Coryell’s Ferry to Monmouth. Colonel Stout, a son of Jona- 
than, was a companion in arms with Colonel Philip Johnson, who, 
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as we have seen in our last chapter, fell. mortally wounded at the 
battle of Long Island. With Colonel Charles Stewart and Captain 
Schenck, he rallied the minute inen in ’75 and his name stands 
prominent in the reports of all the great conflicts upon our soil. 
He was no less distinguished for his services during the Indian 
troubles growing out of the French war. 


Joseph Stout, Practical Joker 


Col. Stout had a son Joseph, who was as wild a blade as ever 
sprung from a pious and steady ancestry. Traditions of his many 
practical jokes are well remembered by the people in this section. 
One is too good to be lost. As we have related, old John Manners 
lived on the right of the road leading from Hopewell to Amwell, 
and James Stout on the left. One summer evening “Joe” was cross 
ing the mountain with a fearful thunderstorm threatening at his 
back, when he met a peddler, who anxiously inquired the way to 
the nearest house. 

If all of the thunderbolts in the elements had been crashing 
around Joe’s ears, he could not have lost this opportunity for play- 
ing a practical joke upon the poor peddler. We have said that 
John Manners lived on the right, as you come from Hopewell, and 
James Stout on the left; but Joe, to fool the peddler, said: ‘““You go 
on about a mile, and on the ‘left’ old John Manners lives, where 
so many peddlers stop, and very few are ever seen going away. 
The old woman, Aunt Becky, will meet you at the door and pre- 
tend to be very kind. She will coax you in and make a great fuss 
with you—but look out for yourself there. 

“On the ‘right’, James Stout lives. They are very clever people 
and there you will be safe.” 

The peddler, cheered at the prospect of so near a shelter, has- 
tened on, and turned to the right, going, as he supposed, to James 
Stout’s. Loudly pealed the thunder, and a sky as black as mid- 
night, illumed by vivid flashes of lightning foretold the quick com- 
ing rain. The peddler went up the lane on a run. 

Now Aunt Becky, as she was called by every man, woman and 
child for miles around, was the kindest woman in the world. She 
saw the peddler coming and ran to the door to let him in. As he 
reached the stoop the first big drops began to patter upon his 
pack, and the old lady bade him hasten or his goods would get wet. 
There was that kind, persuasive manner in her look and tone 
which reminded him of Joe’s description of Mrs. Manners, and 
led him to ask before he entered, ‘‘Whose house is this?” 

“John Manners,” was the prompt reply. The peddler turned 
and ran as though every drop of rain were a bullet flying after 
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him. Great streams poured down from the black sky, as, bespat- 
tered with mud and soaked to the skin, he fetched up at James 
Stout’s. 

“You’ve ruined your pack,” said Mrs. Stout, as she surveyed his 
streaming figure. ‘“Y-y-e-e-s,” stammered the frightened man, 
“T-T’ve spiled my p-pack, b-but I’ve s-s-aved my 1-life! I’ve es- 
caped from that old John Manners’ where so many peddlers go 
and few ever come away.” 

The Stouts were startled at this revelation of their relative’s 
murderous treatment of peddlers, and at the next prayer meeting 
at Joseph’s, soon after, a family consultation was held. Joe was 
suspected and called up. He ‘stoutly’ denied any knowledge of 
the matter. 

David Manners and Mary Schenck, his wife, had nine children, 
five sons and four daughters: John, who married John Stout’s 
daughter, of Hopewell; Abraham, who died without issue; Theo- 
dore, married Caroline Werts; Abraham, married Abraham 
Quick’s daughter, whose mother was a Stout, and Jacob S., living 
on the old Manners homestead, married Jacob Blackwell’s daugh- 
ter. 


‘The Manners Family Cemetery 


Jacob S. Manners, with a commendable desire to cherish among 
coming generations a proper respect for the last resting place of 
those who had so much to do with the early history of our county 
and state, has recently purchased a lot adjoining the old Stout 
graveyard, and laid it out for a family cemetery. The walks will be 
so arranged that the inscriptions on the headstones will face to- 
ward them, and each plot is to be bordered by an evergreen 
hedge. Here, as the seasons come and go, one by one of those 
descended from this pioneei race will be laid upon this conse- 
crated hillside, so that in death, as well as in life, the circle of 
this family will be perpetuated in this quiet corner of the world. 

As all of these fam“‘ies were Stouts, either by birth or mar- 
riage connection, they went to Hopewell Church, which was estab- 
lished by them in 1715. Prior to this they held their meetings at 
private houses, going through paths in the woods which were worn 
smooth by the footprints of wild beasts and Indians. 


General Daniel Morgan 


One of the most illustrious men who ever traversed those Sour- 
land hills, was General Daniel Morgan. He is spoken of in connec- 
tion with the New Jersey campaigns, as Colonel Morgan, and from 
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the date of his commission, Washington considered Morgan’s rifle 
corps the right arm of his forces. He was, in fact, to the Revolu- 
tionary army what Phil. Sheridan was to Grant’s. His ancestors 
were Welsh and prominent Baptists. Two of his relatives preached 
at different times at Kingwood and Hopewell. 


One account says Gen. Morgan was born in New Jersey, but 
the most reliable account is that his father lived on the Welsh 
Tract, near Philadelphia. He frequently picked off gray squirrels 
in our forests with his rifie when a boy, and often nobler game 
would be the reward of his wanderings. 


General Morgan knew every ravine and ‘deer-lick,” and the 
meadows along the Neshanic were his favorite hunting grounds. 
Sometimes in company with an Indian he would wander to Goat 
Hill, and hiding among the rocks, shoot the deer as they came 
to the river to drink. In these expeditions he became so familiar 
with the geography of the country, that in after years he knew 
how to elude the strategy of the British generals in his various 
marches across the state. 


At the early age of 17 General Morgan wandered into Virginia. 
Here he became a wagoner and drove a team of his own, as bearer 
of supplies on Braddock’s fatal expedition. On this occasion he 
received 500 lashes for an alleged insult to a British officer. But 
he was afterwards found innocent, and the officer apologized to 
him in the presence of the whole regiment. He was made an en- 
sign, and then became acquainted with Washington. 


There are hundreds of tales extant of Morgan’s daring deeds 
in wars against the Indians. In less than a week from the time 
when he received his commission as Captain, from Congress, in 
1775, he was on his way to Boston with ninety-six men. He led 
the advance in Arnold’s celebrated expedition to Quebec, clearing 
away the bushes and making a road for the army. A number of 
men from our county accompanied that expedition. 


When Montgomery was slain, and Arnold was wounded, General 
Morgan led the van, rushing up to the portholes of the defenses 
of the enemy and firing into them. Then, mounting a ladder, fol- 
lowed by his brave Jerseymen and a few Pennsylvanians, he took 
a battery and made the captain and guard prisoners. 


The Colonial forces were, however, captured by superior num- 
bers, and in company with Greene and other brave men, were 
afterwards exchanged. To Colonel Morgan the country was in- 
debted for the capture of Burgoyne; for which achievement he 
was made a brigadier. Before the battle of Quebec he knelt by a 
cannon and prayed, and afterwards, at the Cowpens, where his 
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military glory culminated, he went aside before the battle, and 
prayed earnestly for his country, his army, and himself, and then, 
in his rough way, cheered on his men. For the brilliant victory 
on that field he received a gold medal and the thanks of Congress. 
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UNION FARM AND LANSDOWN 


We resume a narrative somewhat abruptly broken off in the 
last chapter but one, in reference to Colonel Charles Stewart. 


Union Farm, the residence of Colonel Stewart and family dur- 
ing the war, was rented from Allen & Turner of Philadelphia, 
the owners of the iron interests in this section. Mr. Taylor, Lewis 
H. Taylor’s grandfather, had resided here previous to his removal 
to the present mansion at the Taylor Iron Works at High Bridge. 


Union Farm originally belonged to Judge Johnson. It was pur- 
chased in 1811 by Mr. Exton, an English gentleman, father of 
Joseph Exton, the present owner. On approaching this celebrated 
spot one is struck with the beauty of the location and the classic 
appearance of the surroundings, which are full of suggestions of 
the history it bears. There is the long dark valley of Spruce Run, 
even now thickly wooded and a secluded haunt for those meaning 
mischief. We must confess that after we traversed it a few days 
since, and were overtaken by a gypsy wagon, with rough looking, 
cut-throat men inside, a big dog under the wagon, that growled 
and barked at us, and a little one that ran snapping and snarling 
at our heels—after killing a small copperhead snake that lay 
across the road—our ideas of its terrors seventy years ago were 
not diminished. 


In the days when the furnace was in full blast, long files of 
horses and mules plodded through these forest paths, bearing 
leather panniers filled with ore or metal; for nearly all of the 
carrying was done in this way in those days, when roads were a 
luxury not much indulged in in this secluded region. 


The old furnace is there yet, or rather its crumbling walls, and 
a grand old ruin it is too, its walls on two sides fallen and covered 
with sod, and while the two remaining sides stand firm, crowned 
with a luxuriant growth of ivy, the ancient windows appear like 
the embrasures of an ancient fortress. However, its appearance 
is anything but warlike, for under its shade several fine dairy 
cows were grazing, and the stream rippling gaily by told of sun- 
shine, peace and joy. 

Several of the outbuildings at Union Farm are the same as a 
hundred years ago. These’ are, some of them, of brick, others of 
stone, and a part of the mansion house of frame. Mr. Exton says 
that the timber in that house was cut from the meadow, then a 
forest, now beautifully green with luxuriant grass. The old black- 
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smith shop is still in good repair. Here, the tools of the farm and 
furnace were made and repaired. 

A mill stood on the stream, a short distance above, and here 
the neighborhood grinding was done, and grists carried to and fro 
on horseback. It was common thing to see a man or boy, mounted, 
with a bag of flour before and behind, with rifle in hand, thread- 
these lonely paths. Numerous wild turkeys were shot on the hill- 
side about a hundred yards east of the mansion, and deer fre- 
quently came down to the stream to drink, in full view and rifle 
range of the verandah. 


Famous Leaders of the Revolution 


Shortly after the war, Colonel Stewart returned to his own 
house at Lansdown. Among the most frequent of the numerous 
distinguished visitors at this latter place was Gen. Maxwell, a 
resident of Warren County, but more intimately known within 
limits of our county, than his own. As a soldier and patriot he had 
few superiors, and was honored and loved for his integrity and 
kindness of heart. No man’s name shines out more gloriously in 
the history of the battles of New Jersey than his, and it is strange 
that historians, beyond the mere mention of the position he took 
on the field, have left his name in comparative obscurity. 

Besides taking a conspicuous part in the battles of Germantown, 
Brandywine, Trenton and Monmouth, Gen. Maxwell was an officer 
in the colonial service, and fought gallantly on the field of Monon- 
gahela. Here his first acquaintance with General Morgan com- 
menced, and here three men met who were to be heroes in the 
siege of Quebec—Morgan, Philip Johnson, and Maxwell. Together 
they stood side by side with the brave Montgomery and with 
voices, heard above the howlings of a furious northeast storm, 
cheered on their men. 

With Morgan old Ethan Allen was at Quebec taken prisoner. 
Gen. Maxwell has often related in Colonel Stewart’s parlor, to ad- 
miring crowds, the manner in which “Old Ticonderoga” behaved 
after he was captured, with more eloquence than the historian 
has ever put into the story. On the commanding British officer 
inquiring of Allen if he was the rebel who captured Ticonderoga, 
he drew himself up and with unquailing eye answered, expecting 
to hear his death warrant, “I am the very man, sir!’”’ The next day 
after the capture an attempt was made to buy Allen over to the 
British cause by offering him a grant of a large tract of American 
land. Turning full upon the officer with his customery dauntless 
air he said: “You put me in mind of the devil, who tried to tempt 
the Savior by offering him the whole world, when the mean old 
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wretch knew well enough that he had not a foot of land to give!” 

General Maxwell died at Colonel Stewart’s house at Lansdown 
in 1796. He had attended some young ladies on a visit to Colonel 
Stewart’s family, and was taken suddenly ill and died in a few 
hours. He was buried at the Greenwich Presbyterian Church, in 
Warren County. 


‘The Coxes of Sidney Farm 


Colonel Stewart died in 1800, and was buried at the old Stone 
Church at Bethlehem, as we have related in a former chapter. 
His grandson, Rev. Charles Stewart, was one of the first mis- 
sionaries who ever went to the Sandwich Islands, and a leading 
spirit in the enterprise. His son, Col. Charles Stewart, now com- 
mander of the U.S. Engineer Corps at San Francisco, California, 
was a competitor with Gen. McClellan for the first prize at West 
Point Military Academy, and came off victor. Col. Stewart ser- 
ved the country faithfully during the war, having charge the 
greater part of the time, of the engineers’ department at Fortress 
Monroe, for which important post he was selected by the gov- 
ernment on account of his peculiar fitness and fidelity. He visited 
our county a few weeks since to bid adieu to his relatives at Lans- 
down, prior to his departure for the Pacific coast. Lansdown is 
how owned and occupied by Mrs. Hoyt, widow of the late Captain 
Hoyt, and granddaughter of Colonel Stewart. 

The Sidney farm of 1200 acres owned by Judge Johnson, and 
afterwards the residence of Judge Wilson, was sold in the latter 
part of the last century tc Charles Coxe, Esq., a descendant of 
Hon. Daniel Coxe, one of the first proprietors of the land of New 
Jersey. Sidney Mills, now owned by Mr. Buchanan, were a part of 
the estate. The road passing by the mills is known as the old 
Trenton and Belvidere post road, over which the mail was carried 
once a week. For the convenience of the neighborhood a post 
effice was kept here till the new order of things. Mr. Coxe and 
family frequently went to Philadelphia and remained several 
weeks at a time. On their return from one of these visits, about 
the year 1802, while the Negroes were cooking and making other 
preparation for their reception, the old house took fire and was 
burned to the ground. 

The blaze of this historic pile where so many distinguished per- 
sonages had met, and that was so closely identified with all the 
stirring transactions of the first half century of the settlement 
of the upper portion of our county, was truly magnificent. The 
flames and smoke mingling with and rising above the autumnal 
hued forests, made a picture seen for miles around, as beautiful 
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as it was sad. The present mansion upon the old site resembles the 
one destroyed, except it is all stone. 

The large proprietary grants of Col. Daniel Coxe made his de- 
scendants immensely wealthy, and they lived here in almost 
princely style. It is said that they had such a large amount of 
family silver plate that two horses could scarcely draw it. Some 
of the most distinguished people in America were visitors here, 
and as was the custom in those days of inconvenient travel, guests 
sometimes remained several weeks, during which time the largest 
hospitality was extended. 


Distinguished Guests at Sidney 


Judge Coxe’s family of Philadelphia, General Cadwallader of 
the Revolutionary army, Count LeRay, a celebrated Frenchman 
and Count Chemung, were the most frequent visitors. Count Vin- 
cent LeRay was immensely wealthy and owned nearly a million 
acres of land in America, a large portion of which was the 
Black River Territory in New York. He came with a large coach 
drawn by six elegant horses, and attended by servants, including a 
French cook, on horseback. 

The route to Philadelphia, was by the Old York Road, very 
little improved since those days, we are sorry to say, on this side 
of the Delaware. The same unfathomable red mud in the spring 
of the year, yet remains as a relic of olden time. Dense forests, 
then, however, lined the way and sheltered the highway robber 
who sometimes improved an opportunity when a sufficient booty 
tempted him. 

Mr. Coxe, accompanied by his wife and daughter, was return- 
ing from Philadelpl:ia 1n the family carriage. They were overtaken 
by darkness, on the road between Mt. Airy and Ringoes. When 
passing through woods, where overhanging branches interlaced 
and shut out the light, two ruffians seized the horses while two 
others appeared at the coach windows and demanded the purses 
of the party. Mr. Coxe, who was in the habit of carrying large 
sums of money, as the villains well knew, was prepared for this 
emergency and drawing an excellent pair of pistols, fired both at 
once, wounding his assailants at the coach, while those at the 
horses made off. 

These journeys were slow and wearisome. The roads were bad, 
and every man was compelled to travel in his own conveyance. 
There were no stages and few carriages, people generally travel- 
ling on horseback. 

The Coxe coach was of the old English style, heavy, lumbering, 
painted yellow, with the family coat of arms on each side, and 
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made in England. It is still to be seen at the old homestead, and 
now excites as much curiosity by its old style arrangements as it 
created wonder and admiration in the minds of the beholders 
seventy years ago on account of seeming magnificence. 

Mr. Coxe was a man of much enterprise and sought to turn 
the splendid waterpower on his property to account by establish- 
ing a large woolen factory upon it, but to do this successfully he 
needed some better means of transportation than an ordinary 
Wagon road. He applied to the Legislature for a charter to allow 
the building of a canal from the Delaware.at Easton to some point 
on the South Branch above Clinton, and thence by the best practi- 
cable route to Trenton. This was about the year 1806. Had his ap- 
plication been granted the internal resources of West Jersey 
might have been developed half a century earlier, and benefits 
that we cannot comprehend, changing the whole character of our 
business, might have been the result. | 

The Underwood estate owned by Judge Allen, a son-in-law of 
Mr. Coxe, once boasted of a magnificent mansion around which the 
grounds were fitted up with great taste and elegance. Taking this 
section altogether, considering its remoteness from civilization, it 
is wonderful how so many distinguished and highly intellectual 
and refined families came to settle here at so early a date. Their 
presence can only be accounted for by the fertility of the soil and 
the rare beauty of the surrounding scenery, than which few 
localities have more charms, where woods and water, ravines and 
meadows, and all that goes to make the earth sweet and lovely, 
are happily blended. 


24 ase 


EARLY DUTCH SETTLERS OF HUNTERDON 


Beneath the shade of magnificent spreading oaks near the 
confluence of the three head branches of the Neshanic, where 
the beavers 


“Neath boughs of hazel pendant o’er the , pensive stream 
Built the firm foundations of their domes,” 


about two miles south of Flemington, Adam Bellis and his young 
wife came as Dutch emigrants, in 1740, or thereabouts, and 
built their rude log dwelling. Friendly Indians gathered around 
them and beguiled the loneliness of their forest home. These 
savages were full of sport and merrymaking, and led harmless, 
innocent lives. They had wigwams round the settler’s cabin and 
they mingled with the Bellis family without fear of injury. Adam 
Bellis bought his land off Mr. Stevenson, who then owned a tract 
ef fourteen hundred acres, the Bellis portion of about 250 acres 
being taken from the eastern part. 

After he had bought the land, Adam Bellis began to feel the 
importance of his ownership, and the Indians cutting ash sap- 
plings to make their bows, as they had been used to, he remon- 
strated with them by telling them not to cut any more saplings 
from his land; to which “Nashaway” replied: “It’s all my land be- 
fore white man come here.” A mournful truth mournfully uttered 
by the conscious, landless Indian. 

In the log hut referred to, William Bellis was born. He was the 
grandfather of William Bellis now living on a part of the premi- 
ses, and father of David Bellis, aged 92, and living near the road 
leading from Kingwood to Quakertown. 

Shortly after William was born, his father Adam, built a new 
house, still known as the old Bellis homestead, and moved to it. 
He had five children: William, who remained on the homestead 
till his death, in 1826; Peter, who went to Kentucky; John, who 
lived on a part of the place; Andrew, who moved to Hopewell 
meeting house; and Adam, who died near Cherryville. 

Adam, the father, had a brother William who settled where 
Gideon Quick now lives, but who afterwards sold out and left the 
reighborhood. 

Shortly after the Bellis family came to this locality, John Jewel 
settled on the farm where William Johnson now lives. He also 
owned the farm now belonging to David Bellis, who purchased 
the property from Jewell’s son. The Jewell farm is frequently 
mentioned in old deeds of the neighborhood, showing that the 
Bellis family were among the earliest settlers. 
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The old Housel property lay south of the Bellis farm, where 
David Conover now lives, and east was a Mr. Trimmer. Farther 
on was Cornelius Stout’s mill, built by him more than a hundred 
years ago. He was an Englishman and not related to the other 
numerous family of Stouts. He sold the mill to Henry Bake, from 
whom Colonel Abraham R. Sutphin bought it, and, in 1812, built 
the present mill near where George Kuhl now lives. 


Adam Bellis, Jr., married Mary Rockafellow who lived with her 
brother Jacob on the old Rockafellow farm, where Gershom Ser- 
geant now lives. William, who took the homestead, married Mary 
Housel; John married Nelly Williamson, and Andrew married Liz- 
zie Servis from Amwell. 


The old Williamson homestead was near the Dutch Church 
at Larison’s Corner. 


William Servis and Mary House! had five sons and one daugh- 
ter: Matthias, who bought a part of his father’s farm and built 
the house where his son William Bellis now lives; Adam, who died 
a young man; William and Peter, who died on the old homestead; 
John, who lived near Clover Hill; and Eleanor, who married Rev. 
Mr. Wack, from German Valley, who preached at the old Dutch 
Church—one half the time in Dutch and half the time in Eng- 
lish—and who afterwards went to New York state. 

Matthias’ wife’s father, Ralph Sutphin, who came from the Mill- 
stone Valley in Somerset County, lived where Andrew Blackwell 
now lives. William, a son of the third Adam Bellis, once kept tav- 
ern in Flemington, in a building that stood on the site of the 
present Presbyterian church. His sister, Charity, who married 
Nathaniel Britton, is still living in Flemington, and is over 90 
years of age. 

From what we have written, this seems to have been a Dutch 
settlement. For about sixty years the people spoke the Dutch 
language, had it used in preaching and prayers, in the church 
and in the family. The records were kept in Dutch, counting 
was done in Dutch fashion, brides were given away in the manner 
of the old country, and the marriage service was read and spoken 
in the mother tongue. (11) 


(11) By “Dutch” the author apparently meant “German.” The pre- 


-pponderance of members of this community and the church at Larison’s 


Corner were German people. They spoke German and their church ser- 


- vices were conducted in that language. To this the headstones in 


Larison’s Corner Cemetery give lasting testimony. The nearest Holland 
Dutch Reformed Church was at Readington. Early records of the German 
Reformed Church at Larison’s Corner have apparently been lost. It 
was common to speak of all people from Holland and Western Germany 
as “Dutch.” Their language was quite distinctive, although they shared 
the same Reformed faith and the Holland Dutch people of the area did 
attend the Larison’s Corner Church as did the English and Scotch peo- 
ple, so that use of the German language was discontinued. 
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Dutch Were Honest, ‘Thrifty, Brave 


The people who tilled the soil by the side of the Neshanic 
were honest, economical, generous and brave. They would put a 
lump of sugar in their mouths and suck it while they drank 
their tea, thus economizing their sweets and drinking as much as 
they pleased; yet at the appearance of the stranger guest, their 
tables would fairly groan with the good cheer of hospitality. 


If we had looked into the old Dutch church at Larison’s a 
hundred years ago we would probably have found old Adam Bellis 
and his children and their neighbors comprising the greater part 
of the congregation. We could have seen the men arrayed in 
homespun suits—coats resching to their knees, and breeches down 
to their boot tops, and kig enough for two men, and coats and 
jackets thickly set with little round brass buttons. The women 
would have appeared in enormous straw hats, not unlike the “‘sun- 
downs” of the present day, petticoats reaching half way below 
the knees, displaying their well turned ankles—a primeval custom 
which, out of veneration for their ancestors, the ladies of our 
day, have universally adopted. 


If we had seen those people at home, on New Year’s day we 
would have beheld the children and their families gathered 
round the ancestral board upon which smoking dishes were dis- 
played, flanking the indispensable goose, well stuffed with onions. 
As the cider sparkled and foamed, and the apple jack began to 
work, the vision cleared, and the past was held up as a mirror. 
The sire toid his adventures in crossing the ocean, and stories of 
his first intercourse with the Indians. Then the sons would tell of 
their exploits on many a bloody field—for the Bellis boys were 
brave, and in the army. With the Jersey militia they had opposed 
the well provisioned, and well disciplined host of the British in 
many a sharp encounter. They were on the field at Monmouth and 
bore a gallant part in the feats of courage of that eventful day. 


Warmed with New Year’s cheer and crackling hickory logs, the 
scenes of their old campaigns in driving the British out of New 
Jersey, would come back to them vividly. It was the universal 
custom of the old Dutch settlers around there on New Year’s day. 


What a pity that the leading incidents of these conversations 
could not have been preserved. The Bellis family now forms a 
large portion of our community, being well represented in differ- 
ent portions of the county. Many of them are men of good busi- 
ness habits, and have filled important public offices. 
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Early Roads Were Indian Trails 


We have said very little, as yet, about roads. The public rec- 
ords seem to indicate that up to the middle of the last century, 
before land became valuable, nearly every road in the county 
was described as the “beaten path” which had been traversed by 
Savages and wild beasts for centuries. In 1761 a large number of 
our roads were relaid by commissioners appointed for that pur- 
pose, but even then they seem to have been very careless about 
their landmarks. A line would start at a man’s “wheat field,” and 
is so described upon the records. Where the wheat fields of these 
people were a hundred years ago, is a mystery that we cannot 
solve. 


A road leading by the New Mills built by Andrew Leake, in 
Readington township, was laid in 1761, “beginning at a black oak 
on the main road leading from Germantown, and along lands of 
Andrew Ten Eyck, along a wheat field,” &c. On petition of James 
Stout, during the same year, November 6th, a two-rod road was 
laid out “beginning at a four-rod road against Peter Rockafellow’s 
house, running across said Rockafellow’s land as the beaten path 
runs to James Stout’s land, thence across Stout’s land to Stout’s 
mill.”” The commissioners who laid out these roads were Thomas 
Atkinson, Morris Wolverton, Wenant Vandeventer (his mark), and 
Isaac Demott. 


The Moore family of this part of Jersey, like all the rest of the 
human race, all descended from a single pair—or rather a mar- 
ried pair—who came to Amwell not far from the year 1700. Jacob 
Moore came from New York in September, and planted a little 
patch of wheat on the very spot where Mr. G. Bowne’s house now 
stands, near Barber’s Station. This was probably the first wheat 
ever sown in Amwell. Here Moore erected a hut, about fifty yards 
east of Mr. Bowne’s dwelling, and returned to New York, where 
he married a young girl who came over in the vessel with him. 
In the spring they came to Amwell and began the world with their 
log hut, their patch of wheat, a bed and a few cooking and farm- 
ing utensils, with the indispensable dog, cat, chickens and geese. 


The northeast portion of Readington township was once owned 
by Evart Bergen, purchased by him in 1737, the tract containing 
318 acres. The Bergen family are more humerously represented 
by descendants and marriage connections, than almost any other 
in the eastern part of Hunterdon and all through Somerset. 
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Hans Hansen Bergen of Norway 


Hans Hansen Bergen, the common ancestor of the Bergen fami- 
ly of Long Island, New Jersey and their vicinity, was a native 
of Bergen in Norway, a ship carpenter by trade, and removed 
from thence to Holland. He came to New Amsterdam, now New 
York, in 1633, and in 1639 married Sarah, daughter of Joses 
(George) Jansen Repalie, now Rapayle, born June 9th, 1625, and 
the first white child of European parentage born within the limits 
of New York or New Jersey. Her mother was Catalyntie Trico of 
Paris, her father a proscribed Huguenot. 


Hans Hansen and Sarah had eight children. Annetye, eldest 
of whom, born in 1640, married first, Jan Clercg, and about a 
year after his death, October 8th, 1662, she married Dirck Janse 
Hooglandt. He and Cornelius Dircksen Hooglandt were ancestors 
of our now numerous Heagland family. 


The Bergen family name was Hansen for several generations, 
Bergen only referring to the city in Norway from whence they 
came. We find linked with their history that of the common an- 
eestor of the Stryker family, Jan Strycker, who emigrated from 
the province of Ruinen in the Netherlands, in 1652. He was three 
times married. Several of the Hansens married into the Everitt, 
Schenck and Voorhees families, as early as 1670. 


Hans or Joannes Bergen married Antre or Annetgie Lucassen, 
daughter of Eldbert Lucassen Voorhees, who was born 1684. The 
common ancestor of our Voorhees family Stephen Koers, from 
Voorhees or from before Hees, a small neighborhood of nine 
houses and fifty inhabitants, near Ruinen in the Province of 
Drenthe in the Netherlands. Stephen with his family emigrated in 
1660, in the ship Bontekce (Spotted Cow), Capt. Pieter Lucassen. 


Nearly all of the Dutch Christian names are traditionary in 
families. Some of these have been handed down for three gener- 
ations. Peter Lot, the best known of the ancestors of our Lott 
family, was a son of Lodivicus, the common ancestor, who emi- 
grated from Reynerwout or Ruinerwold, a village of Dreuth, in 
the Netherlands, and settled in Flatbush, 1752. Peter was a magi- 
strate and a potentate for a large tract of land in New Jersey. 


The Conwenhover or Conover family is descended from Wilfert 
Garreston Conwenhover,* who emigrated from Amersfoot, in 
Utrecht, Holland, and bought the “Little Flats,” L.I. The name 
Garret is still preserved in the Conover family. 


The Van Derbeeks intermarried with the Bergens and bought 


(*) More often spelled Covenhowen. 
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a portion of the Bergen estate on the Lamington river, in Read- 
ington, where Van Derbeek now lives. 


We are indebted to various members of the Bergen family for 
what we have written above, and more especially to Mr. Tunis 
Bergen, who, a short time since, published a complete history of 
the family and all its connections. 


John Bergen inherited his father’s farm at White House, and 
died June 26th, 1828. His son Evart, who took the farm at his 
ceath, was born in 1771, and married Ann Van Deursen. Their 
children were: William, who died unmarried in 1861; Ann, mar- 
ried John, son of Rev. Dr. Messler, of Somerville; James, un- 
married, farmer at White House; Maria widow of James Park, 
living on her farm at White House; Alleta, married James E. 
Bergen, son of Evart J., of Roycefield; Staats, farmer at New 
Germantown; George, unmarried; and Jane, born May 6th, 1808, 
died 1826. 

There is woven through the whole history of the family the 
traditional Huguenot love of liberty. They have taken a conspi- 
cuous part in all of the wars of the continent, besides holding 
high positions in the various departments of social life. One of the 
female descendants married Col. Robert Magaw of the Revo- 
lutionary army. 


PS 


THE NEGRO IN HUNTERDON COUNTY 


It would be strange, if in writing up a faithful and correct 
history of those who have lived here before us, we should find no 
dark spots in their history. Their seeking a home in the wilder- 
ness, amid wild beasts and Indians, we remember with gratitude; 
or else, the harvests that waves for us, the fruit loading our or- 
chards with its precious weight, the cattle upon a thousand hills, 
the luxurious homes, and best of all, the civil and religious liberty 
which without them, we would not have. Nay, more, the imperish- 
able record of the grand march of battle scarred heroes in the 
fight for God and humanity would ne’er have been written. And 
more especially we honor the memory of these people because—no 
matter how crude or inconsistent may have been their form of 
worship—one of their first acts was to lay the foundations of 
those temples, whose heautiful spires pointing heavenward among 
our mist-haloed hills. remind us that whatever else we may enjoy, 
these are the foundation of our prosperity and happiness, without 
which all other idols would tumble into chaos. 


But to come right down to the point, we intend to write some- 
thing about the “everlasting nigger,” a subject which, though 
played out in politics, still looms up as “black as the ace of 
spades’”’ in history. 


A hundred and seventy-five years ago slavery was considered 
no crime by the majority of people in New Jersey, and at that 
early day had become one of her institutions. The Quaker settlers 
of Burlington owned Negroes, and the Dutch who came up the 
valley of the Raritan brcught servants with them, so that in 1740, 
three-fourths of the corn that was planted and hoed, the flax 
that was raised and dressed, and other work done was performed 
by Negro slaves. The record in the Clerk’s office in Flemington 
shows that in the first ter years of the present century, a large 
number of our old families still held slaves upon their farms. 


In 1790 an act of Assembly was passed relating to Negro slaves. 
By its provisions, all persons were forbidden to trade with them, 
except by consent of their owners, under penalty of forfeiting 
20 shillings for the first offense, and 40 shillings for the second, 
one half to go to the informer. A Negro, if found five miles from 
home, was taken up and whipped by the party arresting him, for 
which he received five shillings. If the Negro arrested was from 
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another province the informer received ten shillings, and the 
Negro was whipped by the nearest constable. Sometimes it hap- 
pened like it did in the story of the “fighting dorg,” or in vulgar 
phrase, the constable would “lick the wrong nigger.” 


A Negro-Flogging Constable 


There was living in Amwell, a hundred and thirty years ago, a 
good-for-nothing, sneaking, lazy fellow, who followed catching 
Negroes at fault for a living. He managed to work himself in as 
constable, and went over into Pennsylvania and enticed colored 
people across the river and then flogged them, to get the reward. 
In this way he got the township in many an “ugly muss.” 


The kind hearted Pernsylvania people did not like to have their 
servants flogged every time Pompey took a bateau ride across 
the river to see Dinah. It became such an intolerable nuisance 
that the young men on the west side of the river declared they 
would put a stop to it. 


There lived four miles west of New Hope, a young Guinea 
Negro named Dahomey, who by his docility and cleverness be- 
came the favorite of everybody. He had a soft spot in his anatomy, 
under the ribs, for Chlce, who was a favorite maid of all work 
in the family of Esq. Emanuel Coryell. One night the sneaking 
constable waylaid him on his return from his devotions, tied him 
up, and gave him “an all-fired lickin,” and the next day claimed 
his reward. As it was the law, he was promptly paid. 


Dahomey’s friends were in a towering rage, and declared they 
would have revenge. A few nights after, one of them borrowed 
the Negro’s clothing, procured a wig of wool, blacked his face 
and started over the river. Chloe, who was in the secret, made 
no objection to his taking a seat by the kitchen fire. Late in 
the evening he started for home and was discovered, of course, 
by the ever watchful constable, caught by the neck and received 
a heavy blow with the whip to increase his speed towards the 
whipping post. But he had evidently tackled the wrong man. This 
was precisely what our young friend expected and wanted. He 
had the legal excuse of self defense, and drawing back as though 
to escape, with a sudden beund planted his head in the diaphragm 
of the constable, knocking him over. He then seized the whip and 
flogged the constable till he begged for mercy. He was then se- 
cured by the same handcuffs intended for his colored victim, 
and threatened to a coat of tar and feathers, (help being at hand 
if needed) across the river, but was let off on condition that he 
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would leave the province within twenty-four hours, which he 
faithfully performed. This ended whipping for absence from home 
where no attempt to run away was manifest. 


The Law As Applied to Negroes 


For conspiracy to kill a white person, rape, murder, or wilfully 
setting fire to a house or outhouse, rick of hay or grain, a Negro 
was taken before three Justices of the Peace and five Free- 
holders, and without a Grand Jury, was summarily convicted, if 
sufficient evidence was brought against him, and was compelled 
to suffer death in such manner as the aggravation or enormity 
of the crime, in the judgment of the Justices and Freeholders, 
should seem meet. The owner of the slave, however, had a right 
to appeal and have a jury appointed, with liberty to make chal- 
lenges as in other cases. 

The same Act sets forth that “Whereas, such Negro, Indian or 
Mulatto slaves so put to death, is a great loss to his owner; there- 
fore, to prevent said owner from being under the temptation of 
withdrawing and secreting said slave, it was provided that he 
should receive for cach man slave executed, £30., and for each 
woman slave, £20., to be collected in manner and form to wit: 
The constables were to deliver a list of all Negro, Indian, or 
Mulatto slaves in their district, above the ages of 14 and under 
50 years of age, at the May and June term of the Court of Quarter 
Sessions. When a slave was executed, these lists were taken 
by the Justices of the Peace or any three of them, and the dam- 
ages assessed.” 

The weight of testimony is that in our county slavery was never 
anything but nominal, that the owners were kind and indulgent, 
and the slaves well-fed and clothed, and capital executions were 
few. But under the provisions of the law they might be burned 
or scalded to death, hanged, beheaded or put to any lingering 
torture their judges might decide upon. It has been mysteriously 
whispered that a Negro, who protested his innocence, was burned 
to death, under the law, in the upper portion of the county, and 
that his friends breathed a curse upon the spot, and that not a 
spear of grass has ever grown upon it since. It will not do to 
locate the spot, for it would be casting reflections upon the pres- 
ent inhabitants, whose ancestors, we believe, were incapable of 
such barbarity—‘“even to a nigger.” But we have a tradition that 
hanging for arson was not uncommon in the early days of the 
settlement. | . 

The public whipper was the constable of each township, who 
received five shillings for his work to be paid by the master 
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or mistress of the slave. The whip was made of thongs of raw- 
hide plaited with fine wire. Some of these lovely implements are 
yet found among the piles of rubbish in old lofts, &c. 

Another section of the Act recites that, “Whereas, it is found 
by experience that free Negroes are idle, slothful, and impro- 
vident”; therefore, in case of manumission, the owners were 
required to give security lest they should become chargeable upon 
the township or county. The slave was produced before three 
justices and two overseers of the poor, and if proved over 21 
years of age, and sound in mind and body, a deed of manumission 
was made out, signed in the presence of two witnesses, acknowl- 
edged before a justice, and recorded. 


New Jersey Law for Emancipation 


In 1804, the law for gradual emancipation in this state was 
passed. But before this, during the same year that the Constitu- 
tion of the United States was adopted, January 7th, 1784, as ap- 
pears by the record in our County Clerk’s office, the Sheriff of 
Hunterdon County executed the following: 


“To all Christian people to whom these presents shall come, 
greeting: I, Moore Furman, being convinced of the iniquity and 
inhumanity of slavery, and desirous of discouraging the same, 
have manumitted my Negro man slave Thomas, and do by these 
presents manumit, set free and discharge my Negro man Thomas 
from all bonds and slavery to me, my heirs and assigns forever. 
(Signed) MOORE FURMAN.” (12) 


The heirs of George Opdyke followed the example, in 1796, 
and manumitted their slave James Cullen. In 1798, the heirs of 
Richard Green manumitted their slave Phoebe, and December 
10th, 1799, Joseph Capner liberated Hannah. In 1808, John Lam- 
bert, Jr., liberated Peteraw, and during the same year John 
Wilson of Amwell turned Mink loose, to run after chickens, like 
any other mink. 


Sometimes it was the other way. Daniel Willamson and Edward 
Henderson, heirs of Ann Henderson, of the Township of Alex- 
andria, executed a bill of sale to Philip Case for their boy Tom, 
for 18 years, then to be free. 


(12) Moore Furman lived in what is a portion of the home now (1957) 
occupied by Mrs. Maude Little Wilson at Pittstown. He entered the 
military service as a supply officer early in the Revolution, whereupon 
he moved to Trenton. Here he was later Mayor of the city and prom- 
inent in its civic and economic life. 
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Birth Records of Slave Children 


In the same-book is a register of births, in which every slave 
owner was required to have entered the advent of a young picka- 
ninny. In this last we find that Cornelius Ten Eyck testified that 
his Negro woman named Bett, was delivered of a male child 
named Henry, 30th December, 1805. Isaac Prall of Amwell, test- 
ified that his Bett had a male child Tom, 6th of February, 1806, 
and another, 8th July, 1811. Bett seems to have been a prolific 
name. Another individual, who shall be nameless, testified that 
“my Negro woman slave by the name of Fillis was delivered of a 
Negro male child, on the 26th of December last, by the name 
of Frank, subject to a law of the Legislature,” and it was so 
recorded. 

Now this bothers us. We don’t know much about such things, 
but there it is upon the record, and we didn’t know before that 
the Legislature specified how children were to be born. We 
have searched several digests and can find nothing forbidding 
children of all colors from being born in the same way here 
that they are in other places. We have heard of things being done 
“according to Grunter,” but it seems “Frank” came into the 
world according to the Act. 

There is one thing observable in this matter. When slaves 
were plenty in this county, schoolhouses were scarce, yet the 
absence of the latter did not prevent men from making their 
mark in more ways than one. In writing of the past, these things 
come up, and humbly begging the pardon of those whose acute 
vision easily discerns “a nigger in the fence,” we candidly own 
that this chapter is brim full of them, and little “niggers” peeping 
through the knot holes. We draw the mantle of charity over 
the shortcomings of worthy men and women, who, when they saw 
their error, made haste te blot it out, and tender to their memory 
the well deserved meed of praise for being mild and merciful 
to servants over whom the laws gave them, almost, the power 
of life and death. We bid the subject a lasting adieu. 


‘Traditions of Witchcraft 


It is not surprising that a people fresh from the traditional 
supersitions of Europe should be filled with vague, undefined fear 
of the mysteries of the spirit world, that shaped the lives of their 
ancestors. Many of the Holland Dutch firmly believed in witches, 
and we can remember hearing old men, descended from worthy 
sires, give their experience with these curious tormentors. 

We never heard of a witch being burned in Hunterdon. That 
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they once rode up and down along the banks of the Raritan on 
broom-sticks and flew through keyholes, is a matter we do not 
care to dispute, but we do assert that there are more witches 
in the county today than ever. But they do not come as toothless 
hags standing over cauldrons of boiling broth of dog, and deadly 
nightshade, pronouncing incantations. We believe in witches, but 
they come to us with button gaiters, butterfly-wings of silk, beau- 
tiful bows and streamers, rosy cheeks and bright eyes, wavy 
tresses and the incomparable hats of the season—and then, we 
confess, they have more power over us than the old hags had over 
their grandmothers. We will take this kind of witchcraft any- 
where, everywhere. For the other, we respectfully refer the 
reader to the writings of Cotton Mather, who, in the very year 
that the first Dutch settler ever set his foot within the limits of 
our county, wrote his belief in such outlandish doings that we 
are afraid to copy them. We had a touch of it, and it came up the 
Delaware, as well as up the Raritan, where they persistently be- 
lieved in the thing after it was out of fashion in New England. We 
copy from an English Magazine printed in 1731: 

“From Burlington in Pennsylvania it is advised that the owners 
of several cattle, believing them to be bewitched, caused some 
men and women to be taken up and trials to be made for de- 
tecting them. Above 300 people assembled at the Governor’s 
house, and a pair of scales being erected, the suspected persons 
were each weighed against a large bible, but all vastly outweigh- 
ing it, the accused were ordered to be tied together neck and 
heels, and put into the river on supposition that if they swam 
they were guilty. This they offered to undergo in case the ac- 
cusers should be served in like manner, which being done they all 
swam very bouyant and saved the accused.” 


pa Sy 


ROUND VALLEY, SEAT OF A KINGDOM 


Fabulous stories are told of the seat of the King of the Raritan 
Indians and various attempts have been made to locate it. While 
some accounts fix Neshanic Mountain as the home of this dig- 
nitary, others assert that it was somewhere on the range of hills 
north of Somerville. It is described as a retired paradise, and 
this has led some to think the Round Valley was the spot. 


It is most likely—indeed it is a historical fact—that several 
Indian kings held sway in the valley of the Raritan, but there is 
no place whose surroundings better fit it for the stronghold of a 
great chieftain than Round Valley. For the benefit of those who 
have never visited this remarkable spot we will state that it is 
located in Clinton township about a mile south of Lebanon Sta- 
tion. It is completely shut out from view on the side next to the 
railroad by Pickel’s Mountain and Kushetunk, (13) which form the 
northern and eastern boundary. A slight depression in the hill at 
the western extremity leaves a passage for a road; on the west, 
low hills gently rising shut out the Clinton valley, and the Round 
Mountain towering up on the south completes that boundary. A 
narrow gorge, just wide enough for the Kushetunk to flow, and 
the road beside it is the only natural entrance to the valley. 


The space within the compass of these hills is nearly circular, 
and has a level surface, “all fair to plant and sow,” for an extent 
of about three miles in one direction and two in the other. 
Here, according to tradition, the mighty Indian warrior assembled 
his hosts for safety. Hundreds of lodges were collected on the 
plain, and the rude drum, the barking of dogs and the savage 
shout were the sounds that greeted the ear of the first white man 
who looked down from the hills and beheld this secluded Indian 
city. 


A deed now in the possession of A. E. Sanderson, Esq., of 
Lebanon, recites, that in or about the year 1711 a number of 
gentlemen in England, being known as the West New Jersey So- 
ciety, had surveyed for them a certain tract since known as the 
Society’s Great Tract in the county of Hunterdon. Of this, James 
Alexander purchased 10,000 acres, in 1744, taking in the whole of 
the Round Valley and surrounding mountains, and all of the 


(13) “Kushetunk” is now more often spelled “Cushetunk.” There was no 
established spelling of Indian names and place names. Nor is there today. 
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land from Bray’s Hill on the west nearly to the White House, 
and reaching northward to the brow of the hill north of Lebanon 
village. 


Famous Families Owned Round Valley 


The Lebanon property contained 2,000 acres and was purchased 
by James Alexander in trust for Anthony White and conveyed to 
said White by Alexander’s heirs after his death, which occurred 
in 1755. These heirs were William Lord Stirling, Peter Van Brug 
Livingston and Mary, his wife; Walter Rutherford and Catharine, 
his wife; John Stevers and Elizabeth, his wife, and Susanna 
Alexander. 


William Lord Stirling married a sister of Philip Van Brug 
Livingston, who married Lord Stirling’s sister, Mary. The wives 
of Walter Rutherford end John Stevens were also sisters of Lord 
Stirling. Mr. Livingston, a son of Philip Livingston, the owner 
of Livingston Manor on the Hudson, married Catharine Van 
Brug, and was a brother of Governor Livingston of this state. 
Mr. Rutherford was the owner of large tracts of land in dif- 
ferent parts of the state. Susanna Alexander married Col. Reid. 


It is a remarkable coincidence that the father (James Alexan- 
der) should have more to do with granting the land titles of the 
northern half of this state than any other one individual, and 
that the son and daughters’ husbands should take a very con- 
spicuous part in the struggle for Independence, while the third 
generation signalized themselves in being the pioneers of our 
most valuable public improvements. No set of men made a more 
determined resistance to British tyranny, and none were more 
closely hunted and watched by Tories and refugees. 


Mr. Livingston was a merchant in New York and contributed 
largely by his means and influence to the patriot cause. But what 
has this to do with the Round Valley? Simply this—the Alex- 
ander mansion that sheltered the sisters of Lord Sterling and 
their little ones, while he and their husbands and fathers, with 
a mere handful of Jersey militia were keeping the British army in 
check, is still standing—a pile of time honored ruins—in the 
most beautiful spot of this mountain solitude. When their homes 
in New York were made unsafe by the closeness of the enemy 
they found this a safe retreat. Here the late Edwin A. Stevens, 
the pioneer of railroad enterprise in New Jersey, was born, and 
here too, tradition says, Mr. Livingston, the associate of Fulton 
in the steamboat enterprise, was a frequent visitor. The old 
Alexander mansion is now owned by Peter T. Haver, Esq. It 
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was formerly much larger than at present, a portion having 
been torn dov’n. That which remains shows by its roomy halls 
and solid construction that it was no mean edifice for that day. 


The land first referred to as being sola to Anthony White, in- 
cluded a tract of 82 acres which, after being sold by Jacob and 
Mary Myers in 1783 to Catharine Shafer, was willed to Mrs. 
Jacob Nitzer. 


The Haver, Eick, Voorhees Families 


Among the oldest settlers who lived in the valley were Peter 
Haver, William Eick, the ancestor of the Eick family in this 
locality, who owned several hundred acres of land; Morris Welch, 
who owned the farm where his grandson, Morris W. Conover now 
lives; and Abraham Voorhees, who came from Somerset county 
when about two years of age. He bought a portion of.the Stevens 
property and afterwards owned the homestead. His son Lucas 
succeeded him in the Voorhees homestead, and at his death his 
son Lucas took the farm and lived on it till 80 years of age 
when he died, and the place has since been occupied by Elias 
Voorhees. 


The second Lucas Voorhees, had ten children, three of whom 
died in infancy. The remaining seven are now living, one being 
Hon. Peter E. Voorhees, and another, Abraham Voorhees, the 
amiable railroad ticket agent at White House Station. Mr. 
Voorhees built three of the first houses ever built at the station. 


Things have changed wonderfully at White House Station 
within forty years. Where the freight house now stands the 
militia of the county met in martial array and did their training. 
There was no lack of officers, and all were as brave as lions, 
inasmuch as no enemy was near. Many an old Revolutionary 
sword and uniform got an airing on those occasions, and some 
of the surviving heroes themselves stepped into the ranks, and 
in fancy fought their battles o’er again. 


Tale of Round Valley Mill 


Michael Shurts built the first mill at Round Valley, at an early 
date. A little story, told by the late E. A. Stephens, shows the 
prevalent superstitions of its first inhabitants. The first miller 
employed to run the mill was a Dutchman fresh from Holland. 
A few weeks after its erection, and before any grating had been 
put in the fore-bay, after a considerable drouth, there came a 
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violent storm of rain which swelled the Kushetunk bank full 
and to overflowing. 

The miller took the opportunity to start the mill in the evening 
with the intention of running it all night, that by the surplus 
water he might grind up the grists that had been waiting through 
the dry weather. About midnight strange noises were heard in 
the mill, which were not made less terrifying by the loneliness 
of the place and the wilderness of the scene. A scouring, scraping 
sound was heard among the wheels, and an occasional heavy thud 
as of somebody being suddenly raised up and dashed down again 
into the water. 

The miller, trembling with fear, looked in among the frame- 
work of the big water wheel, and there saw, as he thought, two 
huge black dogs clinging to it. Suddenly the machinery stopped, 
as a howling, whining sound came up from the wheels, which 
left the man in no doubt that the mill was bewitched. He fied in 
terror, relating his adventure, magnified, of course, by fright, 
to the startled inhabitants of the valley. They came to the con- 
clusion to wait till daybreak, when perhaps the witches would 
subside. On going to the spot, the neighbors were glad to assist 
in removing two huge black stumps that had been carried down 
by the rushing waters and caught in the big wheel. The mill then 
performed its work as if nothing had happened. 

The story of the fearsome mill got well ventilated, and persons 
were to be found for some time after, who were afraid to use the 
flour ground in that mill without first shaking an open bible over 
it. There may have been more truth and good sense than poetry 
in this idea, however; and there are people living, even in this 
enlightened day, to whom a little scriptual aroma—just enough 
of the shakings to keep mould and moth from the sacred pages 
—mingled with their daily bread—would be a wholesome pre- 
ventive against the witcheries of evil spirits in our times. The 
Indians were firm believers in witchcraft, and peopled these 
hills and valleys with their traditionary demons.. 


Powerful Indian Stronghold 


As we are now in an Indian country, we may find something 
interesting, though the real origin and ancient institutions of 
these people must in some measure forever remain a mystery. 
There is no doubt that if Round Valley was not the seat of the 
Raritan king, it was the abode and stronghold of a powerful tribe. 
We have somewhere already stated that they were not so fierce 
as their northern neighbors and were familiar with some of the 
arts of peace. 
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The Algonquin-Lenape nation, to which our tribes beronged, 
is now no more. The best authorities agree, that after carefully 
examining ail speculations and theories upon the subject, the 
Indian races of America, excepting the polar tribes, were one 
people, having a common origin and as known to us, seem to be 
the remnants of a people once highly civilized. Putting all things 
that have been said and written together we are forced to the 
conclusion, that ages ago much that was grand in architecture 
and desirable in social refinement was to be found among them. 
Their language, seemingly an ignorant jargon, is little understood 
by the most careful linguist, but it shows much system in its ar- 
rangement, and perhaps surpasses any other in simple eloquence 
and dignity, and beauty of expression. 


There was no nonsense about the language of the Lenapes. 
Every word sounded and breathed with the life and was the very 
embodiment of the idea it meant to convey. There is something 
astonishing in the fitness of their expressions. There is not a 
stream nor hill in our locality, whose Indian name does not give 
its character better than it could be given in any other words. 
And then the appellation of “Great Spirit’—what better name 
could be given to the Ail Pervading Power of the universe. 


The Pennsylvanians never tire of picturing William Penn, 
surrounded by Indians, under the great elm tree at Phil- 
adelphia. But the advent of James Alexander through the single 
pass to this secluded valley was a marked event to its inhab- 
itants. As he silently plodded his way up the path of the Kushe- 
tunk, his tartan plaid, brilliant hose, shining knee-buckles and 
plumed cap, won the admiration of hundreds of warriors, who 
like those of his native Scotland, hunted deer among the hills. 


When the Indians met and exchanged friendly salutations and 
smoked the pipe in amity, they hailed Alexander as a brother. 
Their lodges were not unlike the highland hunter’s abode, and 
the ferns and rushes that made his couch, resembled the heather 
prepared by fair Ellen for Fitz James, in the tent of Rhoderic 
Dhu. And though the maidens of the Kushetunk were a few 
shades duskier than was the Lady of the Lake, they had not less 
dignity of mien nor beauty of feature; nor was royalty of rank 
wanting. No skiff shot swifter o’er Lock Katrine’s wave than 
did their canoes down their native stream. When the “White 
Brother” was invited to join in the chase, his skillful use of the 
bow, his unerring aim, and bringing down of the fattest buck 
in the herd created unbounded joy among his new made friends. 
To his familiarity with archery and the sports of the chase may 
be traced the secret of his future influence with the Indian tribes 
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of this section, and the peaceable manner in which they allowed 
his surveys to be run. These afterwards became the permanent 
landmarks of many of the farms in this vicinity. 

That some of the neighboring Indians were not so peaceful as 
the Raritans, and that they made bloody inroads into our county 
by twos and threes and sometimes by scores, that they quietly 
carried off or murdered large numbers of people of the upper 
tier of our townships in the very earliest days of the settlement, 
of whom no record has been preserved, will be seen by an ac- 
count we shall give in our next chapter. This not only illustrates 
the stealthy character of Indian warfare, but also their manner 
of making records by symbols, as related in this chapter. 


Pe ey 


EVIDENCES OF THE INDIANS’ REVENGE 


Among the blots upon the pages of English history that can 
never be erased is that of hiring Indians to fight against the 
Americans, during the kevolution. For a nation that offers re- 
wards to savages for bringing in scalps, and furnishing the wea- 
pons to obtain them; that bribed them to murder innocent women 
and children, the aged, and the babe upon its mother’s breast; 
there is no infamy too deep and lasting. That the British govern- 
ment did this, is abundantly proved outside of the following rec- 
ord. That the murder was indiscriminate, the proofs of history 
leave no dcubt. The account we give only shows the manner in 
which it was done and the cold blooded, business way in which 
the whole thing is treated by the participators. The Indians ap- 
pear to have faithfully performed their part of the bargain. 


Captain Gerrish of the New England Militia, about the close 
of the war, intercepted some despatches from British Agents in 
Northern New York, which explained the contents of some pack- 
ages which also fell into his hands. 


Captain Gerrish writes: “The peltry taken in the expedition 
will, as you see, amount to a great deal of money. The possession 
of this booty at first gave us pleasure; but we were struck with 
horror to find among the packages eight large ones containing 
scalps of our unhappy countryfolks, taken at different times by 
the Indians from the inhabitants of the frontiers of New York, 
New Jersey, and Virginia, and sent by them as a present to Colo- 
nel Holdemand, Governor of Canada, in order to be by him trans- 
mitted to England. They were accompanied by the following 
curious letter to that gentleman:” 


Tioga, Jan. 3d, 1782. 
May it please your Excellency: 


At the request of the Seneca Chiefs, I send herewith to 
your Excellency, under the care of James Boyd, eight packs 
of scalps, cured, dried, hooped and painted with all the 
Indian triumphal marks, of which the following is an invoice 
and explanation: 


No. 1. Containing 43 scalps of Congress soldiers killed 
in different skirmishes; these are stretched on black hoops, 
4 inches in diameter; the inside of the skin painted red with 
a small black spot, to note their being killed with bullets. 
Also, 62 farmers, killed in their houses; the hoops red; the 
skin painted brown, and marked with a hoe; a black circle 
all round, to denote their being surprised in the night, and 
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a black hatchet in the middle, signifying their being killed 
with that weapon. 


No. 2. Containing 98 of farmers, killed in their houses; 
hoops red; figure of a hoe, to mark their profession; great 
white circle and sun, to show they were surprised in the 
daytime; a little red foot, to show they stood upon their 
defense, and died fighting for their lives and families. 


No. 3. Containing 77 of farmers; hoops green, to show 
they were killed in their fields; a large white circle with a 
little round mark on it for the sun, to show that it was in 
the daytime; black bullet mark on some, hatchet on the 
others. 


No. 4. Containing 102 farmers, mixed, of the several 
marks above; only 18 marked with a little yellow flame, to 
denote their being prisoners burnt alive, after being scalped, 
their nails pulled out by the roots, and other torments; one 
of these latter supposed to be a rebel clergyman, his hand 
being fixed to the hoop of his scalp. Most of the farmers 
appear by the hair to have been young or middle-aged men, 
there being but 67 very gray heads among them all; which 
makes the service more essential. 


No. 5. Containing 88 scalps of women; hair long, and 
braided in the Indian fashion to show that they were 
mothers; hoops blue; skin yellow ground, with little red 
tadpoles, to represent by way of triumph, the tears of grief 
occasioned to their relations; a black scalping-knife or 
hatchet at the bottom, to mark their being killed with 
those instruments; 17 others, hair very grey; black hoops, 
plain brown color; no marks but the short club, to show they 
were knocked down dead or had their brains beat out. 


No. 6. Containing 193 scalps of boys, of various ages; 
small green hoops, whitish ground on the skin, with red 
tears in the middle, and black bullet marks, knife, hatchet, 
or club, as their deaths happened. 


No. 7. 211 girls’ scalps, big and little; small yellow hoops; 
white ground; tears, hatchet, club, scalping-knife, &c.; with 
two hearts, and blood streaming from them under a cluster 
of roses, showing them to have been killed with their lovers 
when walking together. 


No. 8. This package is a mixture of all the varieties above 
mentioned, to the number of 122; with a box of birch bark, 
containing 29 little infants’ scalps of various sizes; small 
white hoops; white ground; no tears, and only a little black 
knife in the middle, to show they were right out of their 
mother’s body. 


With these packs the chiefs sent to your Excellency the follow- 
ing speech, delivered by Coneiogatchie, in council, interpreted 
by the Elder Moore, the trader, and taken down by me in writing: 


Father:—We send you herewith many scalps that you 
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may see that we are not idle friends. A blue belt. Father: 
We wish you to send these scalps over the water to the 
Great King, that he may regard them and be refreshed; 
and that he may see our faithfulness in destroying his 
enemies and be convinced that his presents have not been 
made to ungrateful people. A blue and white belt with red 
tassels. Father: Attend to what I am now going to say; it 
is a matter of much weight. The great King’s enemies are 
many, and they grow fast in number. They were formerly 
like young panthers; they could neither bite nor scratch; we 
could play with them safely; we feared nothing they could 
do to us. But now their bodies are become big as the elk 
and strong as the buffalo; they have also got great and sharp 
claws. They have driven us out of our country, for taking 
part in your quarrel. We expect the great King will give 
us another country that our children may live after us, 
and be his friends as we are. Say this for us to the great 
King. To enforce it we give this belt. A great white belt 
with blue tassels. Father: We have only to say further that 
your traders exact more than ever for their goods; and our 
hunting is lessened by the war, so that we have fewer skins 
to give for them. This ruins us. Think of some remedy. We 
are poor and you have plenty of everything. We know you 
will send us powder and guns and knives and hatchets; but 
we also want shirts and blankets. A little white belt. 

I do not doubt but your Excellency will think it proper 
to give some further encouragement to those honest people. 
The high prices they complain of are the necessary effect of 
the war. Whatever presents may be sent for them through 
my hands, shall be distributed with prudence and fidelity. 
I have the honor of being, 

Your Excellency’s most obedient, &c., 

(Signed) JAMES CRAUFURD.” 


Indians Deceived British Government 


No douht, if this had been received it would have been “re- 
freshing” to the British Parliament. It ought to have been. 


The Indians lied about this thing. They saw that their game 
of murdering peaceable inhabitants was about played out, and 
they determined to make the most of it. They had the art of 
preserving scalps by a preparation in common use among them, 
and these were the accumulations of more than a century. 


They deceived John Bull into the idea that these were the 
scalps of those favoring the Revolution, for it made a bigger 
bundle, but many of them were from the heads of his own sub- 
jects, taken during the French and Indian wars. We stated in our 
last chapter that many were killed singly—waylaid in lonely 
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paths and murdered and scalped—perhaps missed, and perhaps 
solitary individuals journeying alone from one settlement to an- 
other to find a home, whom nobody on this side of the ocean 
knew; families traversing the unbroken wilderness, killed, found, 
perhaps, but the history of their tragic death unwritten and 
forgotten. 


It is well known that the Dutch had a permanent settlement at 
Minisink years before William Penn came to Pennsylvania, and 
hefore Burlington was founded—thirty years before a single 
white man’s habitation was erected in the present limits of our 
county on the Raritan or Delaware. It is also known that they had 
settlements in the State of Delaware and Southern New Jersey. 
We have some evidence of their communicating with the people 
at Minisink, and to do this, they passed up the river path. 


We have traditions from the descendants of the Minisink peo- 
ple that the tribe from which that place takes its name made fre- 
quent journeys down the river and came back with white men’s 
scalps hanging to their belts. They stole down on the Pennsylvania 
side, stealing canoes and crossing over to Jersey a little below 
the Hopewell hiiis and returning on this side of the river, lying 
in ambush along the yet wild and rugged shores and picking off 
any unfortunate traveler who might be passing along the river 
path. The trophies of the Wyoming Massacre were doubtless in 
this bundle. 


Scalps are about the last thing an Indian will part with. They 
are the pride of his wigwam—more dear to him than to a Briton 
is his ancestral coat of arms; but, as the inhuman wretches truly 
said, the bodies of the Americans ‘‘had become as big as the elk 
and strong as the buffalo.’ 


The Minisinks were cunning enough to know that after the 
Revolution their business of acting as murderers of innocent 
women and children would be over, and they concluded to make 
the evidences of their cruelties a source of profit. The packages 
would, no doubt, had they not been intercepted by the brave 
Captain Gerrish, have found a place in the Royal British Museum, 
cn the same shelf with the record of the acts of that mild and 
humane government in reference to our late Rebellion. 


What human language can more powerfully express the horrid 
story of these murders than the symbols by which their history 
was told. It illustrates the expressiveness of the Indian languages 
more fully than words—by signs glaring with the horrid ghastli- 
ness of horrid deeds. It tells us how the people must have felt 
amid whom such scenes were of common occurrence, and how 
closely our footsteps tread upon the heels of that day of trouble, 
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when the very nearthstones in some of our oldest dwellings yet 
standing, were reddened with the gory drippings from some of 
those scalps. For the known instances in which the people of 
our county were killed outright or carried into captivity and 
tortured to death are not few, and those unknown probably ex- 
ceed the number. An old Indian Sachem used to relate that the 
steep hills along the Delaware were the scene of more than one 
ambush and murder. 


Recollections of an Elder Resident 


There are extant many proofs of numerous Indian tribes dwel- 
jing in the vicinity of Round Valley and Cokesbury. William 
Alpaugh, now somewhat advanced in years, living in the east 
end of the valley, says that when has was a boy he frequently 
spoke to an aged man who had lived in that section before the 
Indians had quitted it. He often went, in company with other 
boys, to fish in the streams near by, and while they used hooks, 
the Indians shot the fish with spears and arrows. When they came 
to divide the fish the Indians were always very precise about it, 
taking care that each one should have his exact share. 


Mr. Alpaugh tells us that he has seen, near Cokesbury, numer- 
our Indian graves ranged in rows and surrounded by stones piled 
upright around each mound. For catching large fish, in deep 
water, a hook was sometimes used, made of solid, tough wood, 
bent in form of a horseshoe, and hardened in a manner peculiar 
to the Indians. To one end of this, the line was secured, and 
across the other, diagonally, was firmly fastened with bark, a 
piece of bone made very sharp for a barb. Nothing can exceed 
the ingenuity shown in the making of this instrument. 


On the farm where Abraham Hunt now lives, near Cokesbury, 
there were standing, fifty years ago, near a stream, a number of 
huts built of sticks, and from four to six feet high, very dilap- 
idated, and tradition does not give the time when they did not 
stand there. This fact is some evidence that the tribes of this 
section made their home here. 


The arrow spear heads found in the Round Valley were once 
very numerous, and some fine specimens are still occasionally 
picked up. Mr. Alpaugh says, that in passing over the mountain, 
southeast of the valley, he discovered, several years ago, a pile 
of stones in the forest, arranged in such a manner as left no 
doubt in his mind that they had been placed there when the 
trees were small saplings, to mark an Indian burial place. These 
were the customary monuments in this section. 
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Round, smooth pebbles, in heaps, have frequently been found 
cn the tops of high hills of trap, and other kinds of rock. There 
is a field of red shale in Solebury Township, Bucks County, 
Pa., that has been ploughed and harrowed for a hundred years, 
and yet in one corner there are pebbles that were carried there, 
in sufficient numbers to make a pile of six feet square. 


Indian Sepulchers of Round Valley 


There is a tradition among the descendants of James Alexander, 
that while he was surveying over the most rugged part of Kushe- 
tunk mountain, he found a large heap of stones piled together 
with some regularity, which, being removed, revealed a rudely 
arched vault, containing the remains of seven warroirs, with 
their arms, ornaments and utensils around them. There were 
beads of bene and copper, wrist and arm bands of the same metal, 
and a number of pipes, besides leather leggins and other articles 
of Indian dress. The general appearance was that they were all 
warriors of the same tribe, and to each one was affixed the sym- 
bolic characters showing the order in which they had succeeded 
each other. There was nothing in common in these relics with 
those of the then existing tribe to show that they were the same 
people. The trees seemed to have grown there since this vault 
was built, and the probability is it was the resting place of seven 
generations of kings who had roamed up and down here long 
before the white people came. These graves are common from 
the Mississippi to the Atlantic ocean, above the 18th Parallel. 

Mr. Alexander and his party carefully replaced the stones, 
fearing lest the Indians, discovering his invasion of this ancient 
sepulcher, would be incensed against him. The spot may yet 
be re-discovered upon that wild and rugged, unfrequented sum- 
mit. There is no reason why there should not be found there, 
mounds, more sunken, but still containing bones of thousands 
of the race that has passed away, like those of Virginia and the 
West. A lofty spot like this was always selected for this purpose, 
that it might be out of the reach of tides and floods. The sum- 
mits of these hills are probably full of these sepulchres, over 
which the trees of more than a century have grown. 

The traditionary power of the Raritan King would seem to 
favor this idea. Perhaps, at no distant day, the bones of the two 
hundred armed guards who are said to have stood sentinels at the 
entrance of Round Valley, may be found on the summit of one 
of these hills. For it is not likely they were ever removed hence 
except by death. There was always a sanctity in their localities, 
and the most powerful appeals made by their speakers were con- 
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tained in the epithets ‘‘the land of my fathers, and the graves of 
my ancestors.” It is known that after they had parted with every 
species of landed possession, they still solicited regard for an 
undisturbed repose for the bones of their dead. 

The cemeteries of the Indian dead were always placed in the 
choicest scenic situations their vicinage afforded; on some crown- 
ing hill, or gentle eminence in a secluded valley. Airy or sylvan 
sites were always selected. Nothing that the dead possessed has 
ever been deemed too valauble to be interred with the body. 
Religious rites always accompanied the interment. 

The tribes holding sway in this region prior to the settlement 
by the whites were the Delawares, who were once the most 
powerful east of the Rocky Mountains. Their glory was on the 
wane prior to the visit of William Penn. Future discoveries may 
probably reveal the bones of thousands amid our hills. 

That Indians went naked from choice is not proved, but numer- 
ous ludicrous stories are told of the uses to which various gar- 
ments presented to them have been placed. We think it was at 
Bethlehem, Pa., that the nuns gave a young squaw a magnificent 
wedding dress, and were amused to see the bride, shortly after 
the ceremony, walking in her customary nudity beside her new 
husband, while he, having donned her lately presented attire, 
was cutting high antics, for the glorification of his fellows. But in 
time of some of their festival dances, even the most modest 
female threw off her apparel] and “went it” with but a single 
garment which, unlike the Irishman’s breeches, was cut off at 
both ends, to very small proportions. 


28 20. 


EARLY SETTLERS OF ALEXANDRIA TOWNSHIP 


When Messrs. Rutherford, Stevens and Livingston came to the 
Round Valiey as a refuge during the war, they were accompanied 
by Hon. James Parker, who had sometime before become closely 
connected with the interests of our country on account of the 
immense tracts of land at his disposal. These he became possessed 
of through the agency of James Alexander. 

John Parker, the father of James, was a son of Elisha Parker, 
who settled at Woodbridge in 1675. His grandson, James, entered 
_ the military service in 1746, and served in the northern campaign 
of that year. He aflerwards settled at Amboy, his wife being the 
daughter of Rev. William Skinner. He was the grandfather of 
Hon. Cortlandt Parker, now of Newark. He moved his family 
to Bethlehem township in 1775, and remained here till 1783. 
James Parker owned, at one time, nearly all of Alexandria town- 
ship, which was rented out to twenty-nine tenants in 1774 for an 
aggregate sum of £286. 

_ We have before us a map of a large Parker tract as it was be- 

fore the Revolution, showing the different farms, the position of 
the houses and the names of the settlers. Musconetcong Creek 
was the northern boundary. On the north side at its mouth was 
Hunt’s sawmill, now the site of Finesville, the dam being a 
short distance east of Widow Sinclair’s house above the mouth 
of the run. Isaac Cooper lived on the mountain, and had 122 
acres along the creek, the northwest part of the farm bordering 
on the Delaware. East of Widow Sinclair’s, about one-quarter of 
a mile, stood Anderson’s house on a farm of 285 acres, opposite 
the old Chelsea forge; next, to the east, Philip Fine lived, in the 
middle of a tract of 413 acres, on which there was another house 
on the point between the run and the Musconetcong. Conrad 
Cowl lived a few rods south of the Island at Hughesville (then 
occupied by Col. Hughes, who had the forge) on a farm of 270 
acres. Cowl’s farm ran to the eastern boundary of the tract, 
which ran in a straight line south, 160 chains, and then nearly 
due west to the Delaware. 

South of Cowl’s was Jonathan Purcell’s tract of 320 acres, the 
house standing near the center, and three houses ocupied by 
Terrence Bennet, Higgins Harris and Joseph Brough, in the south- 
east corner. West of Jonathan Purcell, and south of Philip Fine 
was Peter Erwine, having 223 acres. Beginning at the southeast 
corner, Daniel Moore had a sawmill on a tract of 200 acres. 
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Next, on the west was Robbins’s house in the center of 263 acres. 
Northwest, was 371 acres occupied by Houghton. Next in order 
were Purcell, Heacock and Carns, 282 acres. William Lippincott, 
Christopher Wood and William Wood, 152 acres, George Erwine 
190 acres, and Isaac Cooper 285 acres. 


Commencing again on the lower boundary, was a tract of 234 
acres with a fine large stream running through it, the middle 
portion occupied by John Sinclair, and the lower part of it having 
John Cooley’s house east of the creek, and his grist-mill on the 
West. Above this was the Caffey property of 186 acres, having on 
it three dwelling houses, one occupied by Widow Caffey. Next 
was William Field’s house, and farm of 296 acres. Then came 
Benjamin Home’s house, and afterwards a tract of 231 acres, on 
which were the houses of John Boon and John Cooper. North of 
them was Van Zandt’s, 128 acres, with two houses north of 
Cooper’s. West was Snyder’s farm of 227 acres, with the house in 
the southeast corner, near the creek. Next, bordering on the 
Delaware, was a farm of 297 acres, including the rocks and house 
opposite Riegelsville. The house was occupied by Mary Sherrard. 


A Mr. Thompson had 212 acres and a house at the terminus of 
the “Main Road to Durham Ferry,” passing through the farms 
last mentioned and by Cooley’s gristmill, thence on towards 
Mt. Pleasant. Another road, called the “Road to Musconeconk 
and Easton,” passed from Cooley’s mill to the west end of the 
Island at Hughesville. Below Thompson’s, and north of the Island 
opposite Gallows Run, was Dennis Tinsman’s 165 acres. Next, on 
the east. Robert Craig had 217 acres, Bun Coevert, 141; Abraham 
Coevert, 211; Christopher Tinsman, 208, and Eyler about the 
same, all bordering on the Delaware. East, were the farms of 
Harris, 138 acres, and James Salter, 284. 


California, Now Califon 


James Parker also owned land at California, as well as several 
thousand acres around Potterstown. The first mill built at Cal- 
ifornia was a small affair erected by one Sheiler several years 
before the Revolution, which was burned. Aaron Sutton came 
here about the time of the war and erected a frame mill, which, 
after standing a few years, was torn down and one of stone built 
in its stead. 

Mr. Sutton, like many other ambitious men, determined to drive 
a heavy business. He soon became celebrated in his locality, for 
his enterprise, and large business transactions. He was, at first, 
encouraged in his movements by Mr. Parker, who backed him 
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up with money. If a piece of land was to be sold, at a price 
higher than the prudent farmers dare go, Sutton was told that he 
could stand it, and in he went—deep in speculation and deeper 
in debt. He built a splendid mansion, now standing, but some- 
what the worse for wear, costing more than five thousand dollars, 
a heavy sum for a house in the wilderness, in those days, and 
then expended a like sum to furnish it. The result was total 
failure, and the man who had launched out in such magnificent 
style found himself and his family beggars. Then there were no 
houses in what is now the village of California. 

Cokesbury was settled by a German population, the first land 
owners being the Apgars, Cramers and Hoffmans, whose de- 
scendants live on farms where their ancestors were content to 
cultivate the little patches of land that had been cleared by the 
Indians and probably had worked for centuries. There was for 
many years only one road through the settlement—that leading 
from Bray’s Hill to German Valley, marked out on the bed 
of a deer path. All of the other communications were ways 
through the forest, where a man could not ride on horseback 
without having his hat knocked off by the over-hanging branches. 
The rozd was so wild, the country so rude, that during the war 
many outlaws and refugees found hiding places in its secluded 
recesses. 

One place was the outlaws’ particular haunt, and from this 
circumstance the beautiful and romantic height which overlooks 
Cokesbury from the east received the sweetly sounding name of 
“Hell Mountain’’. 


‘The Cokesbury Community 


There was a small hut kept as a tavern on the site of the 
present Cokesbury tavern, about as soon as any settlers came 
to this place, which was about 1740. About the commencement 
of the present century only four houses stood near the limits of 
the village: The old Hoffman homestead, the tavern, kept by 
Conrad Apgar, and the house at the end of the mountain, where 
James Farley lived. There was another old house, the ruins of 
which are still to be seen, surrounded by some Lombardy poplars, 
about a hundred yards from the tavern, but this was, even in the 
olden time, uninhabited save by owls, bats, ghosts and other 
such unprofitable and transient occupants. 

As Cokesbury was a German settlement, distinct from those of 
the Holland Dutch, we will try to tell how they lived. The people 
were probably an offshoot from the colony at New Germantown. 
We give this description as applying to the general customs of 
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all of our earliest German settlers. 


The first houses were log cabins with covers of split boards 
and weight poles to keep them in place. They frequently had 
only earthen floors; or sometimes wooden floors of black oak or 
chestnut, split and smoothed with the broad-axe. A strong party 
would erect one of these buildings in 24 hours. A more improved 
mode of building was with hewn logs, split shingle roof and plank 
floor, the plank cut out with a crosscut saw. All the plank first 
used in building houses was cut out in this way. The timber in- 
tended to be sawed was first squared with the broadaxe and 
then raised on a scaffold six or seven feet high. Two men then 
took hold of the saw—one above, the other below—and you 
had as comfortable a saw-mill for a hot day as any one could 
wish. Two men by working hard could make 100 feet per day. 

Before the war, married men shaved their heads, (judging from 
some matches made in cur times, wouldn’t it be well for some 
of them to have the same thing done, and what follows—go to 
an asylum?) and either wore wigs or white linen caps. The men’s 
coats were made with backs full enough to stow away a hundred 
of flour or a small pig, the pockets big enough to carry a child 
in each—to which purpose we are solemnly assured they were 
actually devoted. The waistcoats had skirts nearly half way down 
to the knees and very broad pocket flaps. The breeches scarcely 
reached the knee, and were fastened with a band having a brass 
or silver buckle. The stocking was drawn up under the knee- 
band and tied with a visible red or blue garter, which was ex- 
hibited with much pride. The shoes were of cowhide fastened 
with brass or silver buckles. The hat was of wool or fur, with a 
round crown, not more than three or four inches high, with a 
broad brim. A white linen stock with buckle at the back of the 
neck, over a shirt of homemade linen, completed the attire. 

The females dressed just about as our young ladies do now, 
that is they wore short gowns and petticoats. (We beg pardon, 
but they call these articles by more euphonious names now, and 
here the similarity in dress ends.) They mostly wore tight calico 
caps on their heads, and in summer were generally seen with no 
other clothing than “a linen shift and petticoat”—the feet, hands 
and arms bare. In hay and harvest time they worked with the 
men in the hay field. This latter custom has not been abandoned 
yet. In the German townships of Bucks County, Pa., many women 
work in the fields. Many in the olden time were expert mowers 
and reapers. Assisting in the corn field is still common among us. 

The Dutchman’s barn was always his best building. Traveling 
from the Hudson to the Susquehanna, on the whole line of your 
route, big barns, painted red, greet the eye, and it is easy to guess 
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that the whole original population were German. The barn was 
built at all hazards, but in many places the low roofed hay-house 
yet remains. 


Homesteads of the German Settlers 


With the early settlers great uniformity was observed. Single- 
story houses, big cellar, chimney in the middle, wide fireplace in 
the kitchen and store room at the other end. A long pine table 
was fixed in one corner of the store room, with benches on 
either side. On the upper floors a portion of the grain was kept. 
Beds were generally filled with straw or chaff, with a fine feather 
bed for covering during winter. An indispensable appendage to 
the German’s house, was the piazza in which the saddles, bridles, 
and sometimes plough and wagon harness were hung up. One 
noticeable feature in a German settlement was a fondness for 
cattle and a disposition to cultivate grass rather than corn. The 
inevitable sauerkraut was one of the necessaries of the table. 


Wher towns and roads were scarce, peddlers were plenty, and 
a large number of licenses appear upon our early records. As 
there were no newspapers, itinerant venders of small ware were 
often the first carriers of news from one settlement to another. 


The first water mills set up in this county were tub mills. They 
consisted of a perpendicular shaft, to the lower end of which a 
horizontal wheel of abcut four or five feet in diameter was placed. 
The upper end passed through the bed stone and carried the run- 
ner. These mills were built with very little expense. Instead of 
bolting cloths, sifters were used. They were made of deerskins 
stretched over a hoop and perforated with a hot wire. 


When flax failed and the wolves killed the sheep, clothing was 
scarce. A loom was to be seen in almost every house, and almost 
every woman was a weaver. Families often tanned their own 
leather. The tanvat was a trough sunk in the ground. The bark 
was pounded with an axe or mallet. Ashes were used instead 
of lime, for taking off the hair. Bear’s oil, lard or tallow were 
used instead of fish oil, and the drawing knife was employed as 
a currying knife. The blacking was done with soot and lard. 


The first public tanyard at Cokesbury was started by John 
Barlow, who held the double avocation of innkeeper and tanner. 
He was alone in both branches of business till the first school- 
master came, who shared with him the duties of the latter. 

The only way to market was by the deerpath road to New 
Brunswick, that was in fact the only place where produce could 
be sold. Philip Kramer relates that when he was quite a young 
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man he conceived the then bold idea of taking poultry to New 
York. He bought up about a hundred head of the surrounding 
farmers, on trust, and borrowing his father’s team, drove to New 
Brunswick and proceeded thence to New York by steamboat— 
one of the first that ever ran between the two places. The ex- 
pedition required a weck’s time, and cost $1.50 in money. He had 
when he came home, after paying for his poultry, six dollars, 
which was considered at that time a profitable week’s work. 


The New Jersey Gazette 


The only newspaper published in West Jersey above Burling- 
ton in the last century was the New Jersey Gazette, printed at 
Trenton. It was the advertising medium for this county. Almost 
every kind of business was transacted through the printer. Tren- 
ton was the general Post Office, and letters received there were 
advertised so that parties to whom they were addressed, in Jersey 
City, New Brunswick, Pluckamin, might send for them. A large 
number of letters were simply addressed ‘“Jersey”—which would 
be a very comprehensive term now—only ninety years later. 
Among the latest stirring literary works advertised in 1779, we 
notice “Poems on Several Occurrences in the Present Grand 
Struggle for American Liberty,” sold by John Ringo, John Ab- 
bott and Nathan Ilickson, in Amwell. We have some of those 
poems in our possession, and should our readers ever appear 
anxious to read them we will publish them. 


Public notice was given February 11th, 1779, that two of the 
Judges of Hunterdon county would attend at the house of John 
Ringo, in Amwell, “for the purpose of hearing the claims against 
the estates of certain fugitives and offenders, &c.’’ These parties 
were a long list of wealthy men who did not sympathize with 
the patriot cause, and against whom inquisition was found and 
final judgment entered by the state. Their names are given— 
but their descendants have since made a record on the side of 
liberty and we withhold them. Thousands of acres of these lands 
close to “Flemingtown” were advertised for sale under these 
inquisitions at this time. 


Kingwood Presbyterian Church, north of Baptistown, was 
erected in 1837. It now serves as the meeting place of the 
Assembly of God congregation. Opposite in the cemetery, 
Colonel Thomas Lowrey and his wife, Hester, and other patriots 
are buried. This congregation was founded previous to 1745 
and the first church was built ten years later. 


Graves of Colonel Thomas Lowrey and Hester Lowrey, his 
wife, in the Kingwood Presbyterian Cemetery. Colonel Lowrey 
was the son-in-law of Samuel Fleming, innkeeper, for whom 
Flemington was named. After the war he prospered as a land 
developer and merchant, with large holdings at Frenchtown 
and Milford. 


GERMANS settled the Oldwick area, which was called New 
Germantown until World War I. Zion Lutheran congregation 
at Oldwick dates to 1745. Altho this church has undergone some 
changes it is one of Hunterdon’s quaintest historical buildings. 
The Rev. Peter Muhlenberg, later a distinguished general in 
the Revolution, was pastor here from 1768 until 1772. 


BONNELL’S TAVERN, the oldest part of which was erected in 
about 1735, stands in Clinton at the intersection of the Easton 
turnpike (Rt. 22) and the Pittstown road. Recently it has been 
all but swept away by the new U.S. 22 Freeway. The building 
had its face lifted back in the past century. Here patriots gath- 
ered early during the Revolution and here important men like 
Colonel Stewart and General Maxwell, who were local resi- 
dents, rallied neighbors to the cause of independence. It is 
owned and occupied by Clement M. Bonnell, Jr., a descendant of 
the original innkeeper and of the sixth generation of Bonnells 
to live here. 


Spruce Run Lutheran Church stands in a grove of trees, quiet 
and serene, giving testimony to the faith of the men and women 
who founded it. The horse sheds are a relic of a by-gone day. 
Opposite in the cemetery are buried sturdy people who settled 
much of what is now called North Hunterdon. 


Cokesbury Hotel dates well back in the history of that village. 
The area was largely settled by Germans. There was a tavern 
on this site as early as 1740, See Chapter 28. 


In the distance is Solitude, home of five generations of the 
Taylor family at High Bridge. Here the Royal governor of 
Pennsylvania, John Penn, was held in custody of Robert Taylor 
during the Revolution. See Chapter 5. 


Mantel in the old Taylor mansion “Solitude,” at High Bridge. 
The house, renovated in the last century, belies its age. Over 
the mantel is the portrait of Governor John Penn, of Pennsyl- 
vania, a Tory governor who was a prisoner at Solitude for sev- 
eral months during the Revolution. The portrait was later 
disposed of in a family auction. 
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Old mold, still in possession of Taylor-Wharton Iron & Steel 
Company, used to cast cannon balls for Washington's army. At 
right, a cast-iron grenade dug up from the ruins of Union 
Furnace. 


Ruins of Union Forge on the grounds of Taylor-Wharton Iron 
& Steel Company, High Bridge. Here iron was produced prior 
to 1742. The plant was an important source of ordnance used 
by Washington's army. 


The dwelling at Union Farm, later known as the Exton farm. It 
was the scene of ad Tory raid in the Revolution. Nearby are 
ruins of Union Furnace, one of the oldest plants for the manu- 
facture of iron in New Jersey. In the foreground is a brick 
building once used as a company store. The author gives a vivid 
description of the Tory raid in Chapter 23. 


Tile roof on this old building at Union Furnace indicates 
its ancient origin. Union Furnace is just off Route 69, between 
Clinton and Glen Gardner. It was called Union Furnace in 
contrast to Union Forge at High Bridge. Originally both were 
part of the same mining and smelting operation conducted by 
Allen & Turner. 


SIDNEY HOUSE, near Landsdown, stands proudly on a bluff 
and at the base of a more formidable hill, testifying to a day 
when it was the manor house of a large estate. Here personages 
important in the War for Independence met and dwelled. The 
original house was of frame construction, and contrary to the 
statement of the author, was much larger than this stone resi- 
dence, erected in 1799 by Daniel Coxe, after a disastrous fire. 
Its basement kitchen has a vast fireplace. Mantels and wood- 
work in the living rooms on the main floor are beautifully 
executed. Mrs. Alfred K. Schanze owns the property and resides 
there. 


Ruins of Union Furnace which was a busy place during the 
Revolution. Colonel Charles Stewart took over its management 
in 1782. Later he moved to Flemington. 


“LANDSDOWN” one of the great manor houses of Hunterdon 
County, stands close to the South Branch River on the old 
Flemington-Clinton Road between Sunnyside and Hamden. 
Owned by Mrs. Mary Deskey it is well maintained and dignified, 
in keeping with its colorful history. Sometimes it is spelled 
“Lansdown.” See Chapter 23 for the story of its distinguished 
owners in Revolutionary times. 


SIDNEY HOUSE, like other Hunterdon manor houses of its 
day had a quaint stone smokehouse. In many cases the smoke- 
house has withstood the ravages of time and attempts of man 
to modernize better than the dwellings. This one probably dates 
to the original house, built in 1732, the year of Washington’s 
birth. 


PAGE OF MANUSCRIPT in the fine handwriting of John W. Lequear. In this “J our’ 
he describes “the memorable freshet in the Delaware River in 1846.” Lequear live 
note in his journal the freshet of 1903. He died in 1905. 
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HENRY PREVOST, a native of Switzerland lived on the site 
of the Warford House, shown above. Because Prevost spoke 
French and was easily the most important man in the village, 
it became ‘“‘Frenchtown.”’ 


HOWELL’S FERRY once operated ut the site of the present 
bridge which connects Stockton, N. J., with Center Bridge, Pa. 
Wren this photo was made in September, 1957, the river was 
at 77s lowest point in the memory of the eldest residents. A 
woocen covered bridge served here for a hundred years. It was 
struck by lightning and burned in a spectacular fire in 1923. 
This steel span was erected in its place. 


The flour mill at Milford is no longer the important industry 
of the town. Near the site of this structure was built the first 
mill, which together with the ford across the Delaware gave 
the town its name. The author recounts interesting legends of 
early days of this community, now a leading manufacturing 
town, specializing in paper. 
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DANIEL READING, descendant of the distinguished family 
whose name has been identified with Hunterdon County from 
its early settlement, gave this school to Flemington. Reading 
Academy, long since razed, was Hunterdon’s first public sec- 
ondary school. It stood on the site of the present Flemington- 
Raritan Elementary School in Bonnell Street, Flemington. 
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GOVERNOR JOHN READING and others of this illustrious 
family lie in the Pleasant View Cemetery, on the Larison’s 
Corner-Reaville road. The tall granite obelisk in the distance 
marks the governor’s resting place. 


LATOURETTE’S MILL stood on the site of this much later 
structure at Higginsville, on the South Branch River, and 
furnished flour and feeds for the surrounding population. To- 
day the mill dam is gone and the main body of the river flows 


by without turning wheels of industry. 


THE ROCKEFELLER FAMILY had its early beginnings in 
Hunterdon. John Peter Rockefeller, ancestor of John D. Rock- 
efeller, Sr. is buried near Rocktown. His famous great-grandson 
erected this monument in his honor in the Larison’s Corner 
cemetery. The family attended that church in colonial times. 
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GREEN SERGEANT’S SCHOOL, in Delaware Township, like 
many others, has ceased to serve its original purpose. It now 
is an attractive residence. Hunterdon is changing but many 
of her historical landmarks remain. 


Bethlehem Presbyterian Church as it appears today. This is one 
of the early seats of Presbyterianism in Hunterdon County. 
Many Revolutionary War heroes rest in the cemetery shown at 
the left; also many who served in the War Between the States 
and in later conflicts. 


LAMBERTVILLE PRESBYTERIAN Church, the second on 
this site, numbered many distinguished citizens among its 
members. The author describes an early service when the Rev. 
Mr. Studdiford was pastor. 
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SPRUCE RUN AND NORTH HUNTERDON 


Who ever has traversed the country above the railroad in Le- 
banon township, and noticed its features, will conclude it to be 
a place where the deer and wild turkey once found a congenial 
refuge from the first settlers. On the road leading north from 
Spruce Run, there are yet solitudes suggestive of nature in her 
uncultivated state—yet where she is truest to herself. It is the 
region of sandrock and pure water, chestnut trees and ferns; of 
the wild raspberry and the cherry; of the apple and other fruits 
which flourish here when in other places they perish. Here too the 
hills rise like huge mounds, each one containing its share of In- 
dian graves. 


In this region more than a hundred and twenty years ago came 
the German from the Rhine and the Dutchman from Holland, and 
quietly settled down to live after their own fashion, rearing their 
quaint little temple and worshipping God in their own way— 
deeming their religion a good thing—and not so narrow in its 
creed to allow them the few innocent sports that wild country 
could furnish. 


“Uncle Abraham” Banghart 


Abraham Banghart, or “Uncle Abraham,” as he is better known 
for miles around, lives on the land purchased by his father in 
1765. He is eighty-five years old, and never wore spectacles. We 
found him at work in the hay field, early in the day, solicitous 
about the weather, which was very damp. (We are bound to state 
that the sun came out hot enough before noon and the hay came 
in all right.) We put this trifling incident upon record that our 
effeminate generations may know in after years the kind of stuff 
of which their ancestors were made. } 


Mr. Banghart’s grandfather came from Rhinebeck, Germany 
and hired as a team driver with Allen & Turner at Solitude 
Forge, carting wood, iron ore and iron, soon getting a team of his 
own. His son George, Abraham’s father, when 23 years of age, 
bought three hundred acres of land of William, Richard, and 
Daniel Coxe, of Burlington, and built a log house in the woods 
on the same spot where Abraham Banghart’s house now is. If 
Abraham’s oldest brother were now living, he would be 106 years 
old. George Banghart married Abraham Van Buskirk’s daughter, 
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who lived on the farm now occupied by Samuel Apgar. Thomas 
Van Buskirk lived where James Force now lives. Frederick Fritz 
lived near the Lutheran church; George Moore, where Nathan 
Terriberry now lives, in Bethlehem township; Andrew Miller six 
miles above, in Warren County; Stoffel Hulshizer at Van Syckel’s 
Corner, in Union township, and Jacob Lernenger, where Daniel 
Anderson now lives. 


Spruce Run Lutheran Church, 1795 


These families, though living so far apart in the wilderness, 
united and built the Spruce Run Lutheran Church about the year 
1795. They cut yellow poplar logs, and hauled them to the saw 
mills of Jacob Lernenger at Clarksville and Phillip Antony at 
Antonytown, who probably contributed the sawing towards the 
new edifice. This, with the quota of logs furnished by the indivi- 
duals above named, made the cost of the building trifling. Yet it 
was a good substantial edifice, for when it was torn down to be 
replaced by the present one of stone, in 1835, the timbers were as 
sound as when taken from the saw mill, and were sold to Leo- 
nard Flumerfelt, who erected with them a store house at Cali- 
fornia, (later Califon) which was soon after burned. 


But there was a Lutheran church organized here long before 
this first building was erected. The record dates back beyond 
1775, when the people came six or seven miles to worship in 
Frederick Fritts barn on Sunday; and the same distance to dance 
on week days, the deacon sometimes being the fiddler. 


Abraham Banghart says his father, though always a leading 
member of the church was the usual fiddler at dance parties, and 
he adds that “people were just as honest in those days as they are 
now’’—which we do not doubt. Spinning frolics which were very 
common always wound up with this amusement, and “going home 
with the girls in the morning.” 


“Scuffling” was often indulged in, and men of the highest 
respectability were not ashamed to test their strength in this 
way. The women, too, sometimes indulged in this sport, on the 
sly—not really to show their strength, but, as somebody has 
naughtily said, “for the sake of the hugging.” 

The baptismal record of Spruce Run Lutheran church commen- 
ces in 1775. One minister officiating at this place every fourth 
Sunday, the other three being occupied at Pluckamin, New Ger- 
mantown and German Valley. The sermon in the forenoon was in 
“Dutch” (German) and in the afternoon in English.—The first 
preacher was Rev. Mr. Graff. He was succeeded by Rev. Ernest 
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Lewis Hazelins, who was an uncle of Lewis H. Taylor, of High 
Bridge. 


Four Churches, One Parsonage 


The four churches once owned the parsonage known as “Glebe- 
land,” the house now standing, about a mile west of New Ger- 
mantown, (now Oldwick). At a meeting held at Bedine’s tavern 
in 1810, it was “Resolved, That as the congregation at Pluckamin 
had died away for many years,” and as there was no prospect of 
its reviving, the congregation at Spruce Run should pay $100 to- 
wards repairing the parsonage at Glebeland, and receive a share 
of one fourth of the parsonage, provided, that if the congrega- 
tion at Pluckamin shall ever revive then Spruce Run to give up 
its right in the parsonage, on the repayment of the $100. The 
money was paid to Andrew Bartles, then treasurer of the church 
at New Gemantown. 


On Monday, March 26th, 1810, the congregation at Spruce Run 
met to elect Trustees, under the Act of Incorporation passed by 
the Legislature, in 1799. Daniel Antony, Frederick Fritz, Jr., 
William Fritz, Philip Antony, Christopher Martenas, John Rein- 
hard and Andrew Miller were elected. At the same time it was re- 
solved to elect two members, George Fritz and Richard Crozat, 
to “keep order in the meeting-house,” all of which was done in 
the presence of the minister—Ernest Lewis Hazelins. What “keep- 
ing order” meant is best known to those who passed the resolu- 
tion. A lady has suggested that the two individuals were church 
police. 

Mr. Hazelins was succeeded by Rev. Henry Pohlman, who was 
pastor here in 1823. It was during his pastorate that the present 
church was built. It bears the following inscription: “Spruce Run . 
Lutheran Church, erected to the God of Peace, 1835, H. S. Farley, 
builder’. The two Rectors who have preceded the present, Rev. 
David Kline, were the Rev. D. Hendricks and the Rev. Richard 
Collen. This church building will soon be numbered among the 
things of the past, as a new one is being built opposite. 

In the grave yard, which is neatly kept, one can read the his- 
tory of the settlers of the neighborhood upon the tombstones. 
The families of nearly all the original founders lie buried here— 
Fritz, Banghart, Antony, Anderson, Moore, Van Buskirk & Co. 
while several of their descendents, having reached more than 
four score years, still live around them. It is one of the rare 
instances where so many of the second generation of an early 
settlement are still living. 
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Additional evidence of the existence of once numerous Indian 
tribes is found here. A field now owned by David H. Banghart, 
called the “Indian Field,” containing about three acres, exhibited 
several years ago piles of stones, covering the whole extent, show- 
ing it to have been a burying ground for a vast multitude. When 
George Banghart bought the property this spot was clear of trees 
and the piles of stones were regular and of considerable height. 


Seven Wild Turkeys in One Shot 


Abraham Banghart tells us that he saw wild turkeys on the hill 
northeast of his house not more than twenty years ago, and deer 
were plentiful as late as 1820. The day before Christmas, 1815, 
he went out with his gun and found twenty-five wild turkeys in 
a flock, and killed seven of them at one fire. That Christmas din- 
ner was one worth partaking of, and other households were made 
glad by the present of a turkey. 


Barney, a brother of George Banghart, went from here at the 
outbreak of the Revolution, joined the regular army, went with 
Schuyler, Morgan, Burr and other New Jersey heroes on the nor- 
thern campaign; fought at Ticonderoga, Quebec, Montreal and 
Saratoga; crossed the Delaware with Washington, and took part 
in the battle of Trenton; was at Germantown, Valley Forge, 
Princeton, Monmouth and Yorktown, and after the contest was 
over, the victory won, came home to die of a broken constitution, 
shattered by starvation and nakedness during the terrible win- 
ters in the camp. 


Let one more stone be laid for him, in memory at least, upon 
the mausoleum of New Jersey’s patriot dead, and let the living 
who bear his name and have clung to the side of liberty in her 
days of peril, rejoice that a leaven of this blood runs in their veins 

We cannot realize the trials and privations of those times. The 
father of Mr. Hipp, now over eighty years of age, living near the 
church, once took two horses through the woods from Spruce 
Run to the seashore in Monmouth county to get salt; being com- 
pelled to walk beside the horses with a cocked rifle, all the way 
home. To have gone with a wagon upon the only road, would have 
been certain capture. 


Recollections of James Force 


James Force is one of the oldest settlers near Clarksville. (now 
Glen Gardner). His grandfather, William Force, in company with 
two brothers came from England. One of the brothers settled 
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at Springfield, the other at Bottle Hill, and William, near Rock- 
town. He married a Miss Wolliver, whose father was from Rhine- 
beck, Germany. His descendants are now living near Asbury. 


James Force has heard his grandmother tell about visiting the 
Indian villages near Rocktown, which she said were numerous. 
She was then a young girl and was much amused at seeing the 
women take their children, which were fastened to a board, give 
them the breast and stand them up against the wall. 


Thomas Force was a millwright and settled at Rowlands’ Mills 
a hundred years ago. This was the end of the road in that direc- 
tion at that time. Mr. Force says the first incident in his life that 
he remembers was going to Mr. Fritz’s, eighty years ago, in a 
new red frock with a pocket sewed on the outside, in which Mrs. 
Fritz placed a fine large pear. He recollects being at his sister’s 
at Vansyckels, now Pittstown, at the commencement of the 
Whiskey Insurrection and seeing a troop of lighthorse rush sud- 
denly past the house with sabres, and pistols in bear-skin holsters, 
shouting and making a terrible noise. That on being told that they 
were going to shoot men and cut their heads off, he became so 
terribly frightened that the impression was never effaced. 


‘The Morristown Ghost 


Among the old stories best remembered in this locality is that 
of the Morristown Ghost. If told in full, it is an almost endless 
subject, making allowance for the lengthening and widening 
which every story gets by time. Mr. Banghart says that some men 
from this locality were among the victims. 


Superstition had not left the country, when, in 1788, one Rans- 
ford Rogers, a school teacher from Connecticut, professing a 
deep knowledge of chemistry, pretended it gave him power of 
raising or dispelling good or evil spirits, and through them rais- 
ing hidden treasures. A tradition of immense sums of money be- 
ing buried at Schooley’s Mountain, Rogers taking advantage of 
it formed a company and held secret meetings in lonely places at 
midnight, drawing the dupes into a “charmed circle’ and per- 
_ forming incantations. Among other ridiculous things he caused 
each one of the circle to deposit a certain liquid in a bottle held 
by him, after which it was shaken, to give to the spirits, before the 
treasure could be yielded up. The whole upper part of this county 
was excited about this matter and numbers believed in it, till the 
chief actor getting drunk revealed himself a ghost of flesh and 
blood, and was sent to jail. There are a hundred versions of this 
story, but we believe these are the main facts. 
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FAMOUS MEN OF HUNTERDON 


Perhaps no statesman is more affectionately remembered by 
the people of our county, than Hon. Samuel L. Southard. Few 
men who have risen so rapidly and reached such a high degree 
of eminence have left a record of so much goodness blended with 
greatness. 


Samuel Southard’s father, Henry Southard, came to New Jersey 
with his parents when eight years of age. The family settled at 
Basking Ridge in 1755. Henry, when a young man, worked out for 
thirty cents a day. He became a Justice of the Peace, and out of 
nine hundred cases which he decided only four appeals were 
made. He fought in the battles of the Revolution, and was for 21 
years a member of The House of Representatives. In this body he 
had the pleasure of meeting his distinguished son, then a mem- 
ber of the United States Senate. 


Samuel L. Southard was born at Basking Ridge, June 9th, 1787. 
He was graduated at the College of New Jersey at an early age, 
and was admitted to practice as a Counsellor at Law in 1814. 


Samuel Southard’s career was brilliant from the first. His 
argument for the defence in the celebrated Steamboat case of 
Fulton vs Ogden & Dodd, was so admirable, that it produced the 
most enthusiastic cheering from the whole audience. 


Being a resident of Flemington, (14) the unanimous choice in a 
candidate for the legislature fell upon Southard; but he had 
for the legislature fell upon Southard; but he had 
only been in the House a week, before he was placed upon the 
bench of the Supreme Court of the State, though only 28 years 
old. When barely of an age making him eligible to the U.S. 
Senate, he was elected to that body, and two years after, was ap- 
pointed by President James Monroe, Secretary of the Navy. He 
filled this position till the close of John Quiney Adams’ Admini- 
stration, heing reappointed by the latter. Returning to New 
Jersey he became Attorney General, and was soon elected Gov- 
ernor. This position he left to return to the United States Senate, 
and took rank with brightest ornaments, Clay, Calhoun and 
Webster. 


(14) Southard lived in the Fleming Castle, Flemington’s oldest house, 
erected 1756, and standing in Bonnell Street. It is now (1957) the prop- 
erty of Colonel Lowrey Chapter D.A.R. 
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Samuel Southard became President of the Senate, pro tempore, 
at the death of President Harrison, and filled that office at the 
time of his death. 


Such a brilliant career in the short space of twenty-eight years 
is almost unparalleled in any history. Grant rose from compara- 
tive obscurity to the first office in the nation in about seven 
years, by his sagacity, patient heriosm, and patriotism, brought 
out by the events of the war; but this man carved out his own 
destiny by his superior genius and God-like impulses upon the 
side of right and humanity. The people of Hunterdon have rea- 
son to be proud of his memory. 


The Rev. Peter Studdiford 


Another who exerted a powerful influence over the temporal 
as well as spiritual welfare of our people, was Rev. Peter Studdi- 
ford, of Readington Church. He was the son of Capt. John Stud- 
diford from Fen Ryn, Cornwall, England. His mother was Cath- 
arine Burgher. Capt. Studdiford died of yellow fever in the West 
Indies, leaving his wife and orphan son in New York City. 


Peter Studdiford was born in 1762, and received a part of his 
education at North College The celebrated De Witt Clinton was 
his roommate at Columbia College, where the two young men 
formed an intimacy that lasted through life. He finished his edu- 
cation under Rev. Dr. Livingston. He married Catharine Vander- 
veer, and settled at Bridgewater, near Branchburg township, 
Somerset county, in 1796. 


Peter Studdiford was for several years Professor of Hebrew 
for the Reformed Church in this section. He was one worthy to 
wear the mantle of the Frelinghuysens and other pioneers of the 
Reformed Dutch Church in America. His talents and his piety, 
and exiraordinary working ability caused him to be sought by 
distant congregations to give an impulse to the Word among 
them. On horseback, with saddlebags, he journeyed for miles 
through the deer paths of the then wilderness of upper Hunter- 
don to preach in the rude meeting houses at Lebanon, White 
House and Stanton, that afterwards became flourishing congrega- 
tions. He often journeyed as far as the Delaware, and held meet- 
ings in private houses where no churches were near. 


Considering the great increase of the sparsely settled popula- 
tion after the war, the Rev. Mr. Studdiford’s labors in adminis- 
tering to the different congregations of West Jersey, and build- 
ing them up, were immense—not that these were a part of his 
charge—but because the great love he bore to the duties of his 
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office would not let him rest while famishing little congregations 
needed his services. In this way it came to pass that when “‘Domi- 
nie Studdiford,” (an appellation most used by those who remem- 
ber him with great affection) came to die, in 1825, his death was 
mourned by those of all denominations within the whole limits 
of Somerset and Hunterdon Counties, as that of a near and dear 
friend. 


Peter Ogilvie Studdiford 


Peter Ogilvie Studdiford, son of the above, and Phebe Van- 
derveer, was born at Bridgewater, Somerset county, on the 1lth 
day of January, 1799. His dutiful conduct to his parents, his ex- 
cellent deportment, tender conscience, and deep thoughtfulness 
on the subject of religion, characterized his early years. He be- 
came a communicant in Readington church, in his youth. After 
being a student for some time in the Academy at Basking Ridge, 
in the care of Rev. Dr. Finley, he entered Queen’s, now Rutgers 
College, at New Brunswick, and in 1816, when but seventeen 
years of age, graduated with the highest honors of his class. 


For about three years Peter Ogilvie Studdiford was engaged in 
preaching, principally at Somerville, where many older than him- 
self were his pupils. It would be almost impossible to trace the 
effect of these, his first public labors, so many have since risen 
to distinction who received that kind of instruction from him that 
moulded their characters and gave direction to their labors. On 
the eighth of July, 1819, he entered the Theological Seminary of 
the Presbyterian church at Princeton, where he remained pre- 
paring for the ministry for two years. On the 27th of April, 1821, 
he was licensed to preach the gospel, and during vacation was 
engaged in the mission work, preaching to the boatmen at Bris- 
tol, Pa. On Wednesday, the twenty-eighth of November, 1821, 
he was ordained as an Evangelist by the Presbytery of New 
Brunswick, at the same time with the Rev. Dr. Hodge, and the 
late Rev. William J. Armstrong, D.D., and on the following Sab- 
bath, December 2d, 1821, he preached his first sermon at Lam- 
bertville, having agreed to supply that church and the one at Sole- 
bury, Pa., alternately for a year. 


Lambertville Presbyterian Church, 1817 


What Lambertville was then, and what the church was, may 
be inferred from what the youthful pastor wrote on the fly leaf 
of the session book at the time of the first meeting of the Ses- 
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sion, September 22nd, 1822: ““Who hath despised the day of small 
things?”’ The town then contained but few houses and no organized 
church. A few, who had attended meeting at Solebury, Hopewell, 
or Amwell, among whom were John Lambert, Esq., Emley Hol- 
combe and Jonathan Pidcock, had united and built a meeting 
house, the corner stone of which was laid on the 8rd September, 
1817, and the edifice finished during the next summer, 1818. Dr. 
John Lilly, though not a Presbyterian, was a Trustee. The pulpit 
was supplied by the Presbytery of New Brunswick. Rev. Mr. Howe 
usually officiated, till Mr. Studdiford came here. In September, 
1822, upon application of seven persons, the “church of Lambert- 
ville and Georgetown” was organized by Rev. Dr. Hodge, under 
the direction of the Presbytery of New Brunswick, and Messrs. 
Emley Holcombe and Jonathan Pidcock were elected ruling 
Elders. 

On the 12th day of October, 1824, Rev. Dr. John H. Livingston 
officiating, Dr. Studdiford was united in marriage to Miss Ellen 
W. Simpson, daughter of John N. Simpson, Esq., then of New 
Brunswick. Of their eight children, three sons only survive, two 
of whom are in their father’s calling, and one supplying his 
father’s place, holding the highest rank among the Christian 
ministry. 

Peter O. Studdiford grew rapidly in popular favor by his sin- 
cerity and steadfastness in his work, as well as by the tender and 
delicate manner in which he treated all whom he met. This peculi- 
ar quality caused him to be sent for by those living at a consider- 
able distance, to preach funeral sermons. He probably officiated 
at more funerals than any other minister within a radius of thirty 
miles his connection with the Solebury church giving him a wide 
extent of territory, and making his office no sinecure. And there 
were many in this circuit who believed that their marriage cere- 
mony could not be properly performed unless Mr. Studdiford was 
the officiating clergyman. 


Recollections of a Country Church 


We co not write these things because they are necessary to 
perpetuate the memory of one whom tens of thousands hold in 
veneration, but because they are impressions of the man, formed 
in early childhood, from what was said among two widespread 
congregations. He was the first minister we ever heard preach; 
and well do we remember the quiet country church, with floors 
scoured clean and white, and high pulpit; the farmers and their 
wives and children, dressed more plainly than they dress now, 
taking thier seats in the family pew; the preacher’s horse ap- 
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proaching the church, his countenance made pleasant by kind 
treatment; the preacher himself, getting into the pulpit without 
attracting attention, and rising with a benignant, yet modest 
smile, to commence the service; his voice sweet, eloquent and 
full of tender pathos; rebuking with affectionate words, and 
pointing to a better life; of the girls and boys that interchanged 
their greetings at the door after service, some yet living, and 
others dead—among the latter, many who grew up almost within 
sound of the songs of the sanctuary, whose bones lie in unknown 
Southern graves—these things are interwoven with our memory 
of this excellent man, and so we write them here. 

In June, 1825, Mr. Studdiford was formally installed pastor of 
the church of Lambertville and Solebury, preaching at Solebury 
in the morning and at Lambertville in the afternoon. About this 
time he opened a classical school at his house, and from that time 
was engaged in the instruction of youth until his last sickness. 
Though he received numerous calls from wealthier congregations, 
he declined leaving his people. 

How much the growth of Lambertville is owing to his ministry 
we are not able to state. We know that when he came here the 
population did not exceed 150 persons, and that at the time of his 
death it exceeded 3,000; that commencing with seven communi- 
cants, nine hundred and thirty-one were added to the church 
during his pastorate. His friendship and extensive acquaintance 
drew to the little town solid men of business habits, whom he 
influenced by the deep interest he felt in the growth of the 
place, and it is a credit to the people, that they have kept up the 
prosperity of the church, and that among this congregation 
are to be found so large a proportion of our most reliable busi- 
ness men. 

One of the great merits of Dr. Studdiford’s sermons was their 
highly instructive character. One of his last public exercises was 
the giving of the charge to his son Samuel at his instalment as 
Pastor of the Trenton Third Church. His last sermon was prea- 
ched at the funeral of Rev. Jacob Kirkpatrick, D.D., of Ringoes 
He died at Baltimore, in the midst of his family, June 5th, 1866. 
On the 8th day of June, 1866, the man who had exerted as wide 
an influence for good both temporal and spiritual as any other 
man in Hunterdon County, was quietly laid in his grave, amid the 
sorrow of assembled thousands. 


Recollections of William Bonham of Rosemont 


A few days since we visited William Bonham, now of Rose- 
mont, who was born in Kingwood, and is now eighty-three years 
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of age, and can therefore associate the year of his birth with the 
adoption of the Constitution of the United States. 


Mr. Bonham has a large fund of recollections of old times, 
some of which we have given in former chapters. He says it has 
been a subject of frequent remark among intelligent men that 
within a circle in whose radius the sound of a dinner horn may be 
heard, there grew up as many men who though not brilliant, 
have made as good and creditable a record in acquiring a stand- 
ing as honest. successful business men, as the same given number 
from any other country neighborhood of the same scope, any- 
where. Among these were the four Hall brothers, who went to 
New York, made fortunes and became prominent men there; 
George Opdyke, late Mayor of New York City; Wilson Bray, 
who acquired a considerable fortune in Philadelphia; J. W. Bon- 
ham, Esq., late a prominent lawyer of Carlisle, Pennsylvania, 
who died young, and several others of equal merit. 


Mr. Bonham says the first time he saw the Delaware, the shores 
were thickly wooded where there are now fertile farms. The Hoff- 
mans’ property, now among the finest farms on the river, were 
little better than an uncultivated waste, where large boulders of 
several tons weight lay scattered about the fields. These bore 
undoubted evidence of having been worn by water, and were 
doubtless the debris of the mighty floods that once swept through 
this valley. It is so well known that large rocks are sometimes 
borne along by the current of swiftly rushing waters, that we hard- 
ly need mention it. At Milltown, in the summer of 1852, during 
a sudden and heavy shower the waters of the creek rose above 
the rocky cliff below the dam, and when the flood subsided, cliff 
and rocks had entirely disappeared. 


Kingwood’s First Tannery 


The first tannery erected on the river in Kingwood township, 
was kept by Joshua Stout on the creek below Bull’s Island, on 
land now owned by John Hoffman. Much of the leather tanned 
here went to supply the neighborhood to be used for blacksmith’s 
bellows horse collars and leather aprons; a boy was seldom seen 
in winter during the week without one of the latter articles, but 
on Sunday it was laid aside and the same suit answered for that 
day; as they wore no overcoats, the boys suffered with cold when 
they threw off their aprons. If a farmer could raise enough to 
keep his family in provisions, and pay his mechanics’ bills he 
was doing well. If he could sell pork, a horse, or some young 
cattle for cash, he was making money. 
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Prallsville and Milltown 


The mu1jl, store and large stone dwelling at Prallsville were 
built about the year 1793, by John Prall, who was a thrifty busi- 
ness man and made money. Joseph Reading, once a Justice of the 
County Court, resided on the farm now occupied by the widow 
of William Johnson. When timber was plenty and land cheap, 
farmers built worm fences and plowed round the stones, raising 
what they could. Afterwards they improved by piling the stones 
in the middle of the fields—for the next generation to work into 
fences. . 

A current story along the river is that not a hundred years ago 
a certain farmer, a member of the church, had a bull that per- 
sisted in breaking from the pasture and giving trouble to the 
neighbors. The owner finally tied the animal up, early one Mon- 
day morning, and procuring a good hoop pole, belabored him with 
all his might. This he continued to do till Sunday, when he said 
to the offender ‘Six days, &c,” and let him alone. The next morn- 
ing he resumed the flogging and kept up the practice, omitting 
Sunday, for several months. 

Nicholas Groendyke once kept the store at Milltown. One 
Christmas morning a Negro man called ‘Old Harry” stepped into 
the store and wished Nicholas, ‘‘Merry Christmas.” 

“Who are you?” said the store keeper, 

“Well, dey calls me Old Harry”. 

“Why, that’s the devil,” said the merchant. 

“Yes, sometimes dey call him Ole Harry, and sometimes Ole 
Nick.” The store keeper gave “Old Harry” a dollar. 
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READINGTON TOWNSHIP 


Of all the pleasant places in which the lot of many of the 
more favored of our people is cast, none is fairer than Readington. 
Its fertile hills and valleys, its long rich foliaged belts of timber, 
its teeming orchards and wide productive meadows, make it a 
jewel set among the mountains that form its chief boundaries. 

Nor is Readington’s wealth that which is lavished only by the 
hand of nature. From generation to generation that moral worth 
and religious veneraticn that was stamped upon the brows of their 
Huguenot ancestors has descended a rich legacy to those who 
now till the fields their fathers tilled. 

Pleasant Run! stream of beauty, flowing through a narrow 
valley, when in early summer its banks are lined with blossom- 
bearing trees, what a lovely panorama is unfolded to those who 
wander on thy shores, where mingles the music of the murmur 
of the waters, the trembling of the leaves, the caroling of the 
birds and the humming, ’mid the blossoms, of myriads of bees! 
Here the savage built his wigwam, here our earliest settlers trod, 
and in this sylvan temple they breathed a prayer to God, that it 
should be the soil of freedom—their children’s children’s home; 
where no king, no priestly bigot nor tyrant should ever come. 

Readington township was a part of the ancient Amwell. It was 
divided into four proprietary rights, Joseph Kirkbride taking the 
southeast part, Col. Daniel Coxe, the southwest, (he having pur- 
chased it of Thomas Williams of London in 1705), Budd & Logan 
the northwest, and George Willocks the northeast. 

In 1712, Col. Coxe had his lands surveyed and in 1720 the 
survey was recorded in Burlington. Joseph Kirkbride sold 500 
acres in 1712, to Emanuel Van Etta, which was then in his pos- 
session, adjoining the Somerset county line and extending from 
the Centerville schoolhouse to Daniel Dilts’ present residence, 
having previously sold 2,000 acres lying west of the Van Etta’s 
purchase, to Daniel Seabridge and Jerome Van Est; said tract 
of 2,000 acres extended from the South Branch to the present 
road leading from Pleasant Run to Branchville. 

On the latter tract near the creek called Campbell’s Brook, was 
an Indian village, the relics of which persons still living remem- 
ber to have seen. The sylvan shades through which they delighted 
to wander, were broken here and there by open spaces where 
maize and other plants were cultivated. These gardens and the 
remnants of wigwams were visible in the early part of this cen- 
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tury, in the woodlands near the present residence of William 
C. Van Doren. 


When the Indians sold their rights to these lands they still held 
as their reservation the farms now owned by Peter D. Vroom 
and John S. Craig. Abraham Stull owned the farms now belong- 
ing to Peter D. Schomp, and H. Hageman, the latter of which 
was afterwards sold to Isaac Aray, a descendant of Area Van 
Geena, (which in English means he was from Guinea). 

Two Guinea Negro slaves in Readington township once hung 
themselves side by side in a tree, under the belief that when they 
died they would be transported to their native land. One is said 
to have been a Prince. When found, they hung side by side, and 
each had the twigs of sixteen different kinds of wood placed in 
the form of bracelets round their wrists, with the idea of ex- 
hibiting it to their countrymen. 


Readington’s First Settlers 


Adrian Lane, at Readington, and Van Etta, southwest of Center- 
ville, were the first actual settlers we know of in the township. 
They came as early as 1700, and the Lows, who settled in the 
southeast corner of the township, shortly after. 

Frederick Van Fleet came from Aesopus, New York, in 1725, 
and bought lands of Van Etta, his homestead being the late resi- 
dence of C. W. Van Fleet, deceased. He shortly afterward became 
the owner of a large tract at Van Fleet’s Corner. His son Thomas, 
the great-grandfather of A. V. Van Fleet, Esq., of Flemington, 
became the owner of a valuable tract of 200 acres, a part of 
which is now owned by his grandson, John J. VanF leet. 

John J. Van Fleet’s father, John F. Van Fleet, known as 
“Old Collector,” for many years, was born and died on the same 
property, at the age of 93 years. His son-in-law, Peter Schomp, 
is now the owner of the homestead, south of the residence of 
John J. Van Fleet, between Centerville and Three Bridges. 

Col. Abraham Van Fleet, the father of the lawyer, is remem- 
bered by many as one of the brightest young men of Readington. 
When a boy he showed an intelligence and discretion beyond his 
years, and mingled with men in conversation. He was a practical 
farmer, and possessed native military talent, and a love of arms 
that amounted almost to a passion. In his school boy days, when 
not ten years of age, at every interval between the hours of study, 
it was his delight to have all the boys parading up and down the 
playground with wooden guns. As a man, he was famous for drill 
at militia trainings. He died at the early age of 35. Our informant 
says, that had he lived till the late rebellion, he would have at- 
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tained high rank as an officer, and notwithstanding his advanced 
years, ‘“he’d have been in.” 


First Settlers of Pleasant Run 


Pleasant Run, of whose rich soil and teeming fields and or- 
chards, and romantic beauty we wrote in the beginning of this 
chapter, was often noted by travelers passing between Easton 
and New Brunswick—particularly in blossoming May, and fruit 
laden October—was settled by the Devores, Schomps, Biggs and 
Coles. The Devore family is no longer to be found here. The 
others, descendants from Hollanders, came from Long Island in 
1712. They endured many privations, and had much hard work to 
clear their land of the heavy timber which this prolific soil pro- 
duced. The Indians were quite numerous, but friendly. 


Snakes of enormous size were abundant at Pleasant Run, par- 
ticularly black snakes, and some copperheads. “But the Schomps, 
Coles and Biggs were death on copperheads, and they soon got 
rid of them, except a stray one from the Kushetunk Mountain.” 


Captain David Schomp of the Secret Service 


David Schomp, whose father and grandfather bore the same 
given name, and were noted for their military exploits and their 
love of geod as well as fast horses, now owns and lives on the 
old Schomp homestead; a part of the old house is now standing. 
“The old Colonel,” still remembered by many now living, as often 
seen erect and brave on horseback at the age of 80 years, was a 
captain in the secret service of Washington, and before his death 
received a pension of $640 per year. He was for some time denied 
this, however, on the allegation that he was only a lieutenant, 
and entitled to no higher pension than belonged to that grade. But 
this the old veteran indignantly refused, saying: “I tell you I was 
a Captain in Washington’s Secret Service, and I’ll have a cap- 
tain’s pension or none; if you search among the papers at Wash- 
ington you'll find it so.” They made the search, and found the 
“Old Colonel” was right. 


It was no mercenary motive that prompted Captain David 
Schomp to insist upon his demands. His rank was as dear to him 
as a Baronet’s title and coat of arms; to win it, he had been faith- 
ful when others were false, brave when others were cowardly; 
given his last crust when others hoarded and hid their abundance 
from starving soldiers. 


Captain Schomp had crept alone through swamps and thickets, 
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when the breaking of a twig would have brought an Indian hire- 
ling’s scalping knife upon his head; he had stolen into forts when 
garrisons were asleep, or marched in, in disguise, in the light of 
day, to learn the secrets of the enemy. He had gone on foot from 
the Delaware to the Hudson and back again many times, to carry 
despatches from Washington at Valley Forge, to his officers at 
Ticondervuga and other points in the north; and now he wished 
to leave his true title to his descendants, to inspire them with the 
same steadfast patriotism that animated him—and it was no 
useless legacy. 

Captain David Schomp’s nephew, Maj. Henry G. Schomp, was 
among the volunteers to put down the Whiskey Insurrection. 
When the Rebellion broke out the “Old Colonel’s” blood fired up 
in his descendants’ veins. His grandson, one of Robert’s boys— 
and a noble boy he was—Simon Peter Schomp, was in Illinois 
when the news came of the firing on Fort Sumter. He volunteered 
at once, served faithfully, and after the battle of Fort Donelson 
was found among the slain. A letter from the Surgeon of the 
Regiment to a friend in New Jersey says: “Simon P. Schomp is 
among the fallen; he was a brave boy, and was in the hottest of 
the fight. Peace to his ashes.” 


Mrs. Biggs and the Blacksnake 


It is related of Mrs. Biggs, that she with her husband and one 
child located at the junction of the two branches of Campbell’s 
Brook, lately known as the Pleasant Run Hotel. She assisted her 
husband in falling timber and burning it to make a clearing. She 
took her baby to the woods, and taking off her apron tied the 
four corners to stakes driven in the ground, which formed a cradle 
in which she placed her baby, to sleep while she worked. When 
she came to the child to give it nourishment, she was much 
alarmed. A huge blacksnake had crawled up and laid himself 
snugly by the side of the child. 

“But the woman was equal to the emergency; she had read in 
her bible and felt it in her heart that there was enmity between 
the serpent and the seed of the first woman.” She took a forked 
stick, lifted the reptile from his stolen position to the ground, 
and bruised his head, as a calm, brave mother should do, without 
going into hysterics. In 1745, the Biggs log hut was superseded 
by a stately mansion, which was pulled down about twenty 
years ago. 

We have already stated that the Van Horns, Wycoffs and Ten 
Eycks settled in that part of Readington known as White House. 
The Schomps, Coles and Biggs, however, were among the first 
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settlers, preceded only, so far as we are aware, by Emanuel Van 
Etta, Abraham de Lamater and the Lows on the southeast. Law- 
rence Kinney settled between Pleasant Run and South Branch. 

Tunis Cole came from Bergen county to Somerset about the 
year 1700, and purchased 300 acres on the South Branch, now 
owned by John Van Camp, who is now in his 88th year. After 
residing here several years, Mr. Cole moved westward that he 
might procure more land for his family of boys. His two eldest 
sons, John and Thomas, remained on the land at the Branch, 
which was conveyed to them by their father in 1750; they after- 
wards removed to Alexandria. In 1727, Tunis purchased from the 
Coxe family 400 acres where he then resided and continued to 
reside till the time of his decease; he also owned 150 acres on 
the south side of the brook. | 

Tunis Cole died in 1760, leaving four sons: Benjamin, David, 
Ezekiel and Isaiah. His son Tunis having lately died leaving one 
daughter, she was provided for by legacy. 

Benjamin Cole died shortly after his father, and the lands 
devised to him were sold by his executors to Isaiah, who was also 
the owner of the farms south of the Brook, where Isaac Cole and 
James Gulick now reside. In 1767 Isaiah’s executors sold his lands 
north of the brook, now owned by Abraham Smith and John 
Smith, to George Biggs, the father of ‘blind George” who was 
remarkable for his acuteness of hearing. 


“Blind George” Biggs 


“Blind George” could travel for miles on any road he had ever 
passed over without getting lost. One night he was returning 
with several neighbors from a flax pulling frolic, and the evening 
being dark, all of the party except George got bewildered, and 
divided, some going one way and some another. Those who fol- 
lowed George, who said he was not lost, came out right. 

Esq. Thompson once took him up to ride and tried several 
plans to test his ability to discover where he was. At the place 
where George wished to get out to go home, a path ran from 
the road to a log where he was to cross the stream. Trying to 
- divert George’s attention by getting him to talk, Esq. Thompson 
attempted to carry him past the path, but the very instant they 
reached it he said, “Stop, I must get out here.” His companion, 
much surprised at his sagacity, said, ‘‘George, how did you know 
where the log was?” “Don’t you hear those geese?” said George. 
There was a wide, deep pool near the log, where the geese were 
almost constantly to be found, keeping up their noisy gabbling 
and splashing in the water from morning till night. The quick, 
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trained ear of. the blind man could discern the very spot where 
these sounds would strike the road. 


The farm of Isaiah Cole, south of the brook, was divided be- 
tween his two sons, Goyce and Abraham. Goyce sold his share 
and removed to Peapack, in Somerset county, where two of his 
sons, Jacob and Andrew, still reside on valuable farms. 


David Cole, Sr., son of Tunis, died A.D. 1798, having lately 
executed his last will and appointed Rev. Peter Studdiford, pastor, 
and Peter Schomp one of the elders of the church, executors, 
devising two-thirds of his real estate to his son David, and the 
remainder to his daughter, Margaret. 

David, known as Captain of the Grenadiers, a company which 
did such effective service in various battles of the Revolution, 
which kept up its organization for several years after the be- 
ginning of the present century, sold the old homestead to his 
uncle, Ezekiel, in 1800. and removed to the “Lake Country.” 
David, his son, when about 30 years of age, made a visit to 
Readington, and scarcely knew the neighborhood or the people. 
The low roofed Dutch houses had many of them disappeared and 
commodious mansions taken their places; old faces had passed 
away, roads had been cut, and smiling fields waved with harvests 
—along what had been woodland paths. 

Capt. David lived to a good old age, and died like his father, 
respected and beloved for his moral worth and Christian char- 
acter. On the seal attached to the Probate of his will is the seal 
of the Prerogative Court, being a globe with a bow and double 
shield, surrounded by the words of the Patriarch Jacob, “The 
earth is the Lord’s and the fullness thereof.” David the third, 
died a few years since, leaving five sons and several daughters. 

Farming was the favorite vocation of most of the Cole family 
and they are now to be found among the best farmers of New 
Jersey, New York, Ohio, and other states. 

Of the New York branch we find Hon. Cornelius Cole, U. S. 
Senator, of California. He was born at Lodi, New York, in the 
year 1822, graduated at the Wesleyan University, Connecticut, 
studied law, was admitted to the bar, went to California in 1849, 
worked a year in the gold mines, and then opened a law office; 
was District Attorney of Sacramento City from 1859 to 1862; was 
a member of the National Republican Committee from 1856 to 
1860; a Representative in the 38th Congress; elected to U. S. 
Senate from March 4th, 1867, to March, 1873, and is, and has 
been, through his whole record, worthy of his New Jersey origin, 
and is a Senator worthy of the Golden State. His family relations 
are happy. Accompanied by his wife and daughter he visited his 
birthplace during the past winter. 


ae 


MORE ABOUT THE COLE FAMILY 


We resume the history of the Cole family. 


Ezekiel, fifth son of Tunis, lived to an advanced age, and died 
in the stone house on the hill on the south side of the Brook. 
Everybody remembers hearing of Esq. Cole. He was a father to 
the whole people of his district, to whom they looked for justice 
and protection. The universal remedy in every dilemma, domes- 
tic or otherwise, was to consult Esq. Cole. A child could scarely 
be named but the Squire must be asked what to call it. He owned 
several farms on each side of the stream. 


Appointed Judge and Justice of the Peace soon atte the 
Declaration of Independence, no patriarch of old sought and 
worked for the welfare of his people more faithfully than Ezekiel 
Cole. While his relatives and neighbors: the Schomps, Biggs, 
Van Syckles, Devores, Johnsons, Posts, Wyckoffs, VanHorns, Ten 
Eycks and others with gun and bayonet were beating back the 
British hosts and marauding Hessians and Tory refugees, he, with 
his neighbors were ever active in providing for the families of 
the absent, and in getting supplies for the famishing army. When 
the soldiers were on the brink of starvation and Congress was 
tardy in sending food, Washington directed the Justices of the 
Peace to appropriate the surplus provisions of the inhabitants, 
and Esq. Cole was called upon to examine a certain mill and 
storehouse then in Lebanon, now Clinton Township, to determine 
whether the owner had more than a sufficient supply of flour for 
his family use. The result, as appears by the record in his docket, 
proved that a large surplus was on hand, which was taken and 
receipted for by the officer. 


Squire Cole’s Decisions Were Respected 


Though a working farmer, Esq. Cole had a large amount of 
business, as scrivener, &c. It is said the people had so much 
confidence in his decisions that in no instance were they ever 
appealed from. By his docket it appears that in 1803, in a certain 
jury case, where the demand was about ten dollars, the jury re- 
turned a verdict for plaintiff, and judgment was entered. The 
defendant brought a certiorari, and the plaintiff, rather than 
have one of Esq. Cole’s decisions questioned before the Superior 
Court, paid the costs and relinquished the judgment. In another 
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suit, between Henry Carkhuff and Cornelius Garrabrant, in a plea 
of trespass on the case, it appears that defendant had borrowed 
a bull from plaintiff, and that the animal being allowed to depart 
from the borrower without leave, was found in the Round Valley 
on the premises of William Welch. The trial was before a jury 
of the county, and a very exciting trial it was. The record says: 
“That after hearing the allegations of the parties and statement 
of the witnesses, the jurors brought in the following verdict: ‘That 
the said Henry Carkhuff go to William Welch and prove his prop- 
erty to his bull, and take him away, and that Cornelius Garra- 
brant should pay the said William Welch cost for keeping said 
bull. Each party to pay half the cost of the lawsuit, $4.52 in all, 
which they did pay’.” 

Esq. Cole, besides being an active, energetic business man, 
was a leading elder of the church at Readington. He died more 
than fifty years ago and was buried, on the west side of the 
church. He trained his children to respect religion and morality, 
but like many others neglected their education. He had five sons 
and three daughters. To the sons he gave his real estate, to his 
daughters, small legacies. 

Ezekiel Cole’s four sons, Ezekiel, Obadiah, Jacob and Tunis, 
each died at about four score years, on lands devised to them by 
their father. Josiah lived and died on his tract on the South 
Branch, near Stanton. Obadiah had five sons, all deceased but 
Jacob, now residing near the Methodist Church in Readington. 
Jacob had three sons and two daughters, of whom Ezekiel, the 
youngest son alone survives, and occupies the original homestead 
of the Cole family. Ezekiel had eight sons and six daughters, of 
which Nicholas, Peter, David and Ezekiel, and two sisters are 
still living. Nicholas, in Western Pennsylvania, and Dr. David — 
Cole, the inventor of the process of making vinegar from toma- 
toes, resides in Philadelphia, and the others in New Jersey. 

Josiah Cole had three sons and two daughters; the sons are 
still living; Ezekiel on the homestead of his father west of Stan- 
ton, and Jacob, at Cedar Rapids, in Iowa; Elizabeth, the wife of 
Morris Sharp, still survives. Tunis, the last of his father’s family, 
died in 1863, aged above four score years, and was buried in the 
family burying ground near the stone house before referred to. 
A little care and attention on the part of his descendants would 
make it a beautiful spot. It is time these things were attended to. 

There are many old family burying grounds in the county 
whose crumbling walls and leaning tombstones show neglect. In © 
another generation the vandalism of the times may sweep them 
away and the plow tear through the sacred soil where repose 
the remains of those who did so much to rear the cross and 
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freedom upon New Jersey soil. It is a burning shame, that while 
thousands are expended in trying to decorate dwellings and 
introduce all kinds of costly and unmeaning ornaments in private 
grounds, these places that have a history equal to romance should 
lie, not only forgotten but as common pasture grounds for hogs 
and sheep. If we do not show proper reverence for these holy 
places, how can be hope for our children to respect our graves 
when we are gone. 

Tunis Cole had six sons and three daughters. John T. Cole, to 
whom we are indebted for valuable ancient records; Tunis, and 
Josiah and his youngest daughter, wife of Peter S. Dalley Esq., 
still reside at Pleasant Kun. The eldest daughter, wife of Jacob 
W. Voorhees, resides near Neshanic Station. Two of the sons died 
before maturity. Ezekiel left a family of sons and daughters. The 
other daughter, who married William B. Higgins, died at Ne- 
shanic a few years ago. 


The Bewitched Pig 


Michael Cole, who lived and died on the farm now owned by 
John B. Sharp, near the Methodist Church, had many descendants, 
while the other Cole family were originally from Holland. 
Michael was a firm believer in witches. One winter he had killed 
all his hogs except an enormous sow. Missing the others and 
scenting the blood this sow became angry, and furious, and would 
let no one approach her. Michael declared she was bewitched 
and determined to burn her. Accordingly, he took a bunch of 
straw, set fire to it, and soon 500 pounds of roast pork lay among 
the cinders of the pen. This is a fact that has often been related 
by eye witnesses. 

Esq. Ezekiel Cole’s wife was Leney Shipman. His son Obadiah 
married a daughter of John Hoffman; Jacob’s wife was Sarah 
Case; Ezekiel married a daughter of Nicholas Wyckoff; Josiah’s 
wife’s name was Lowe; Tunis first married Rebecca, a daughter 
of Peter Schomp; his second wife was a daughter 
of William Van Syckle, and the third, Amy, who survives him, 
was the eldest daughter of Uriah Larue. 

On the farm now belonging to Josiah Cole a certain merchant 
resided who had the boldness to deny the existence of ghosts 
and witches, so long among the cherished superstitions of his 
ancestors. Some young men, desirous of bringing him to a proper 
respect for these traditionary visitors, prepared to make him a 
visit. Some procured pig yokes, which being placed on the neck, 
and a sheet thrown over it produced as hideous looking ghosts 
as ever were seen. Others got the skins of cattle, hoofs, horns 
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and all complete, and thus, amid the rattling of chains, they made 
for the unbeliever. He had sent them a challenge of defiance, 
and they resolutely shook the chains in his face when he bade 
them be off, till in fright he closed and bolted the door. The 
party left and were a second time dared by him, the hero, to 
come back, which they did and found him missing, he being 
thoroughly convinced that the evil one and a legion of ghosts 
were about to carry him off. 


The Panthers of Readington 


The greatest excitement that ever prevailed in this county 
was occasioned by the apparent visitations of panthers to Read- 
ington village. Panthers were heard to howl in the woods in 
the daytime, when frightened sheep and cattle ran home for 
protection. A farmer heard the animals near his hogpen, after 
dark, and the hogs breaking out into a clover field, he went out 
to bring them in, the panthers still yelling not far off. He chased 
the hogs round the field nearly half the night, rifle in hand, 
when the howling ceased, and the hogs willingly returned to 
their pen. A young man on a courting visit had reached the home 
of the lady and had put away his horse when the cry of the 
panther commenced, and continued till so late an hour be was 
compelled to remain all night. Whether he was glad of the 
excuse it is not our business to inquire. 


A panther would seem to bark in one quarter and was sure 
to be answered by half a dozen more in other portions of the 
woods. The long, shrill, terrifying screams could not be mistaken, 
and the country became wild with terror. Children were afraid 
to ‘go to school and the schools had to be closed. Men carried 
rifles to their work, and at last became so excited that they could 
not work at all. At length they assembled in large bodies and re- 
solved to find the panthers (for as yet none had ever been seen) 
and kill them or die in the attempt. 


Before either party had gone far, each one was sure he had 
discovered the tracks, but, strange to say, the tracks were not 
alike. Some were about as large as thuse of a house cat, others 
the size of a tierce head. All now agreed that several monsters 
were roaming up and down; that one might be an elephant; 
others thought Jonah had reappeared astride the whale which 
crawled on its belly, though many did not see how he could 
navigate it on dry land. Others, again, positively asserted that 
the ancient beasts of the Bible were among them and that the 
days of Gog and Magog had come again. But as no beasts of any 
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description had been found, some of the more sensible people 
begun to suspect a trick was at the bottom of the mystery, and 
watched to find it out. They were not long in making a discovery. 
A young man was seen to go into a secluded hollow, and by 
mere accident, a person passing by saw him take a thin piece 
of shingle from his pocket shaped like a diamond, and fastening 
it to a stick with string whirl it round rapidly, which produced 
the terrific noise that had caused so much alarm. This then was 
the panther. Being caught, the young man made a confession. 
The originator of the mischief had been absent from Reading- 
ton, in the South, for several years. While away he had learned 
how to “piay panther,” and on his return communicated the trick 
to six of his companions. When an alarm was given some of 
these would mingle with the crowd in pursuit and thus kept up 
the delusion. The one who let the secret out was a novice, and 
had gone to practice. The ring leader had to leave the country. 


Daniel Bray And His Descendants 


Besides the prominent men mentioned in another chapter, of 
which Kingwood can boast, there were William and John Scott, 
Daniel Bray, John Bray, J. Wesley Bray, Hon. Eli Moore, Hon. 
John Runk, Dr. Coryell, William Runk, John Barcroft, John 
Wanamaker of Philadelphia, Rev. Amos Merselles, Dr. Bethel, 
now of Philadelphia, Wilson Bray, Esq., Sheriff of the county, 
and his son Wilson, the inventor of Bray’s celebrated refrigerator. 

Prominent among ali these men, however, was Gen. Daniel 
Bray. The first Masonic Lodge meeting ever held in this part of 
the state was held at his house, and the Lodge met there for 
many years in the old log house about three-quarters of a mile 
north of the Kingwuvod Methodist Church. 

Before General Washington cressed the Delaware at Taylors- 
ville to fight the battle of Trenton, to Gen. Bray was intrusted 
the responsible office of collecting boats for the enterprise. This 
required great secrecy and skill, but Washington knew his man. 
Familiar with every boat and crossing from Milford to Trenton, 
he was able to execute his mission, though Tories and “cowboys” 
lurked on both sides of the river, and one false move on his 
part might destroy the whole project. In many instances, he went 
alone on the darkest of winter midnights, to “cut a flat-boat out’ 
of some creek or hiding place where the enemies of the country 
had secreted it. 

It was a proud hour for Gen. Bray when he saw that little 
flotilla embark. “That boat I took from the Doans in the mouth 
of Tohickon creek,” he said to a brother officer. “That one, I 
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had pulled ashore and hid in the bushes at Prallsville. It be- 
longed to a certain Tory in Kingwood and many a cargo for the 
British has ficated down the Delaware in it.’”’ He had some such 
remark about each one of his boats. 

The proudest hour of all was, when amid the roaring, grinding 
ice, and terrible cold, al! had crossed and stood for a moment 
on the shore awaiting orders—in the stillness that preceded 
the battle. The grand, heroic leader of our armies, with his dig- 
nified, pathetic voice, said with marked affection in his tones, “I 
hope you will all fight like men.” Cold as was the night, these 
words warmed up the hearts of Washington’s men to a fever 
heat. They hurled themselves with the energy of desperation 
upon the foe. The victory was the grand prelude to complete 
success, and no one hailed it with a gladder heart than he through 
whose efforts had contributed to the crossing of that icy river. 
It is proper here to state that the descendants of Gen. Bray have 
guarded with a jealous care the memory of his patroitism, and 
in times of our country’s peril have been among her staunchest 
friends. 

The first Methodist church in Hunterdon County was built 
on the site of the present one in Kingwood, by the efforts of 
Rev. Manning Force, when he first entered the ministry. Previous 
to this, however, the first class was organized by Mr. Force with 
the following persons as probationers: Thomas and Rachel West, 
William West and wife, father and mother of Thomas, and Mary 
West, daughter of Thomas and Rachel, aged 11 years. 

The venerable mansion where this class was formed is still 
standing, one quarter of a mile west of the church. It was built 
by Jonathan Wolverton in 1737. Mary West, the pretty Methodist 
girl, at the age of sweet sixteen, married Wilson Bray, Esq. It 
was a grand wedding for that country in those times. Rev. Man- 
ning Force was the officiating minister. Some yet live who wit- 
nessed the ceremony and look fondly back to that day as one of 
happy associations. 


A Happy Wedding Day 


The young bride often told in after years how great was her 
trepidation when, in her chamber, dressed for the wedding, sur- 
rounded by her bridesmaids, who were gaily flitting around her, 
each hoping her turn would come next, she saw her future hus- 
band’s father and mother, Gen. Daniel Bray and wife, coming 
up the lane. This seems a silly, trifling thing to print, but then 
how many thousands of girls are just running mad to be placed 
in the same position—wishing “Heaven had made them sucha 
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man,” &c, for Wilson Bray was a man, noble in stature and 
countenance, of fine intellect and a genial companion. He after- 
wards became prominent in the counsels of the state, was Sheriff 
of the county and a member of the Legislature, foremost in every 
sood work, an earnest advocate of the cause of Temperance, and 
a faithful member of the Methodist church. 

Well, the bride came down stairs, and a lovely bride she was, 
attired in a magnificent silk and worsted short gown, short 
waisted and flounced, with short sleeves, puffed, after the fashion 
of the day. A simple white rose and rosebud adorned her nut 
brown hair and formed a lovely contrast with the blushing hue 
of her cheeks. A brother of the bride, “Joe,” determined to 
‘make Polly iaugh” during the ceremony, which he knew she 
would do if he could “catch her eye.” Posting himself in a con- 
venient place, he awaited the event, with face ready for many 
comical grimaces. But when the couple came downstairs, the 
minister, anticipating trouble from that quarter, quietly took 
them by the hand and turned their backs to Joseph, so that the 
laugh was afterwards turned upon him. 

The bridal was followed by many happy years; but at the age 
of 57, Wilson Bray was stricken down with apoplexy in Philadel- 
phia. He died honored and respected, and now sleeps peacefully, 
close by the church he loved so well 

As is well known, our first Methodist ministers traveled on 
horseback, with saddle-bags strapped behind them. In riding 
the circuit the old Wolverton house, occupied by Wilson Bray and 
his young and handsome wife, was universally known as the 
“Home of the Preacher.” As many as twenty preachers have 
stopped here at one time, during Quarterly Meetings and extra 
occasions, some were obliged to sleep on the floors. 

Here it was that Rev. George Brown got frightened at the first 
piano he had ever seen. As he retired to rest he laid his heavy 
beaver hat on it rather heavily The keys gave forth an unusual, 
not to say an unearthly sound, and the poor itinerant—his life 
spent among the ruder habitations of the then wild country— 
unused to articles of luxury, tremblingly crept into bed, to pass 
a sleepless night, believing that some wild animal was in the 
room. This was the first piano ever brought into that neighbor- 
hood. 

As he rose from his bed in the morning, Rev. Mr. Brown hur- 
riedly brushed his coat, (a new cloth one) with the hair brush, not 
knowing the rroper use of that article, but the more he brushed 
the greasier his coat got. This is a fact which Mr. Brown, who is 
still living, asserts is true. Though not in his youth accustomed 
to luxury, he has faithfully served his day and generation. 
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In this old house, with brother and sister Bray, hundreds of 
preachers have enjoyed hospitality which they will never forget. 
The Bangharts, H M. Brown, Hilliard, Lippincott, Whitecar, 
Shaw, Reed, Winner, Force, Little, Lenhart, Kitchin, Street, 
Fleming, Morell, Dunn, Ashbrook and others have passed many 
happy hours here rever to be forgotten. Mrs. Bray still lives 
there. She has seen her church grown from the little group where 
two or three were gathered together, to tens of thousands in this 
good old county, till every vale and hilltop sounds with the glad 
tidings of salvation and the inspiring music of Methodist hymns. 
In her steadfast hope of a bright future she looks forward with- 
out fear, and happy in this hope and the devoted love and 
blessings of her numerous children, she looks down the vista ot 
bygone years and rejoices that she “remembered her Creator 
in the days of her youth.” 


(THE END) 
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